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No. VIIL. 


Every person who has reflected 
on the past history of the world, 
must have felt that there are certain 
periods, when all the ordinary princi- 
ples which regulate human affairs 
seem to fail: when new and unheard 
of passions agitate mankind, and 
society, instead of flowing on with 
the steady current of ordinary pros- 
perity, seems to glide with the swift 
smoothness of the torrent ere it is 
precipitated over the cataract. At 
such periods, all the former motives 
of conduct lose their influence; the 
prejudices, the associations of anti- 
quity are forgotten ; the oldest affec- 
tions give way to new-born enthu- 
siasm: national character itself is 
subverted ; states grey in years are 
agitated by the caprice of childhood, 
or the passions of youth,—and whole 
generations rush upon destruction, 
in defiance alike of the lessons of 
experience, and the dictates of wis- 
dom. 

Such a period was that commen- 
cing with Gracchus in the Roman 
Republic, and terminating with Cz- 
sar. Democratic ambition then shook 
the state; the steady and prosper- 
ous rule of the senate was over- 
thrown ; jealousy of the nobility 
blinded the plebeians to all the glo- 
ries of their guidance; popular vi- 
gour, admirable as a spring, tore the 
machine of society to pieces, when 
deprived of its regulating weight; the 
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conquests of the armies were arrest- 
ed; the horrors of civil dissension 
succeeded the triumphs of the le- 
gions; and Rome itself, weary of 
bloodshed, and decimated by pro- 
scriptions, sought, under the despot- 
ism of the empire, that security which 
could no longer be found amidst the 
storms of the republic. Not the arms 
of the barbarians, not the limits of 
the world, stopt the majestic career 
of Roman victories; but the jealousy 
of the nobility, and the passions of 
the people. It was this which ter- 
minated the steady and uniform rule 
of the senate, which brought popular 
ambition at once in contact with mi- 
itary power, and rendered even the 
name of liberty odious, from the re- 
membrance of the suffering with 
which it had been attended. When 
Providence deemed it time to arrest 
the course of Roman conquest, and 
preserve alive in Scythian wilds the 
destined seed of European freedom, 
it required no avenging angel to per- 
form the task: Human violence was 
— to its performance ; it unchain- 
ed the passions in the Forum, and 
the uplifted arm of conquest was 
stayed. 

Another period, equally memorable 
both in the violence of its passions 
and the magnitude of its effects, is 
that of the Crusades. All the strong- 
est and most deeply-rooted feelings 
of humanity were set at nought du- 
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ring those memorable conflicts. The 
affections of youth, the interests of 
manhood, the habits of age, were 
alike subverted; the ambition of 
centuries was forgotten; the feuds 
of generations were healed ; the lion 
lay down with the kid, and the ser- 
pent with the dove; estates held 
since the subversion of the em- 
ire were alienated; the habits of 
amily, the attachment to home, 
the ties of parents, the endearments 
of children, were obliterated ; and 
millions, blessed with all the enjoy- 
ments of life, voluntarily laid them 
aside to seek an entrance to paradise 
through the breach of Jerusalem. 
Successive generations perished in 
the struggle ; the bones of Europe 
whitened the fields of Asia; and, af- 
ter a century’s exhaustion, and the 
completion of the purposes intended 
by providence, mankind began to re- 
cover from their frenzy, and the or- 
dinary motives of human conduct 
resumed their sway. 

Ata still later time, the commence- 
ment of the French Revolution was 
distinguished by an equally unac- 
countable mental hallucination, from 
the throne to the cottage. For many 
years pone that memorable 
event, the whole established ideas of 
every class of society had been sub- 
verted. Fashion, whose frivolities 
follow the temper of the times, had 
long indicated the change; the light 
baubles which glittered on the sur- 
face of the stream were perpetually 
changing. Anglomania stded the ca- 
binet ; English fashions were uni- 
versal among the people. Disdaining 
all the ancient usages of their coun- 
try, the French set themselves se- 
riously to copy English folly in man- 
ner, and German discipline in the 
army ; and while the nobility ruined 
their fortunes in feeble imitation of 
English racing, the affections of the 
soldiery were lost by the severities 
of Prussian punishments. Presently 
sterner feelings arose ;—the passion 
for change, always more or less allied 
to revolution, was transferred from 
trifles to realities—from changes in 
customs or amusements, to subver- 
sion of institutions, and overthrow of 
thrones. By a delusion which, but 
for recent experience, would have 
been deemed inconceivable, not only 
the people, but the nobility, were fore- 
most in the innovating passion. The 
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government, with the universal ap- 
plause of the country, aided the 
Americans to throw off the rule of 
England, without the remotest sus- 
picion that the example of resistance 
might be contagious ; aud the young 
nobility made the theatre of Versailles 
resound with applause, when on the 
stage were uttered praises of repub- 
lican equality, or execrations on the 
rule of kings, without conceiving it 
— that their privileges could 

e endangered by such sentiments. 
The few sagacious men who foresaw 
the consequences of these extraordi- 
nary changes met with universal de- 
rision. The States-General were as- 
sembled amidst the unanimous tran- 
sports of the nation; the age of gold 
was universally expected from the 
regeneration of mankind; and all 
were astonished when in its stead 
the rule of iron commenced. 

But of all the delusions which have 
convulsed mankind, that which has 
now seized the British nation is the 
most extraordinary, and promises, in 
its future consequences, to be the 
most important. 

The future historian, when he re- 
lates that a total alteration of the 
British Constitution was carried by 
a majority of 136 in the House of 
Commons, will ask what were the ex- 
perienced grievances, the acknow- 
ledged faults, the irremediable de- 
fects, which called for so prodigious 
a change, and justified the repeal of 
institutions which had withstood the 
shock of a thousand years ? 

He will be answered, that this con- 
stitution was admitted, even by its 
adversaries, to be the most perfect 
form of government which had ever 
appeared upon earth: that it was 
not the work of theorists, or framed 
by those who could not foresee the 
changes of society, but had been 
moulded by the hand of Time, acy 
cording to the successive wants of 
forgotten generations; that under ite 
provisions the interests of all classes 
were adequately attended to, and, 
a due provision made for the exten, 
sion of freedom, with the growing 
intelligence of the people; that the 
spring of democratic ambition wag; 
restrained by the weight of antiquar; 
ted possession, and the rigoun, of, 
aristocratic rule, tempered by the.inr 
fluence of popular pict ae me 
that it combined the stability of axise, 
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tocratic, with the occasional vigour 
of democratic, societies ; that the li- 
berties of the people had been gra- 
dually extended with the change of 
Time, and were never so consider- 
able as at the moment of its abrupt 
dissolution. 

He will ask, what were the national 
disasters which had produced this 
dissatisfaction at institutions in their 
internal effect so admirable; what 
had been the defects which had 
soured the temper of the people; 
what the lost provinces which had 


hurt their patriotic pride; what the ° 


national humiliation which had made 
them avenge upon their own govern- 
ment the disgrace of foreign adven- 
ture ? 

He will be answered, that this irre- 
vocable act was committed at the 
moment of the highest prosperity of 
Great Britain; at the conclusion of 
its greatest war, and in the very 
zenith of its power and glory; that 
the generation who destroyed the 
institutions under which their fathers 
had prospered, was that which had 
shared in the glories of Trafalgar 
and Waterloo; that the British navy 
was then omnipotent on the ocean, 
and its standard victorious in every 
part of the globe; that an hundred 
millions of men obeyed its laws, and 
it outnumbered the Czar of Russia, 
as much in the number of its sub- 
jects, as it exceeded the Roman Em- 
pire in the extent of its dominions ; 
that the sun never set on its domains, 
for before his declining rays had 
ceased to illuminate the towers of 
Quebec, his rising beams glittered on 
the domes of Calcutta. 

He will enquire what were the 
domestic grievances which had ren- 
dered men insensible to this weight 
of national glory; what the practical 
evils which defeated the purposes of 
the social union, and rendered an 
overthrow of ancient institutions de- 
sirable at any hazard ? 

He will be answered, the last days 
of the British Constitution were the 
most beneficial in the Legislature, and 
the most prosperous in the country ; 
that fifteen years of peace had healed 
the wounds of war, and augmented, 
to an unprecedented degree, the rich- 
es of the country; that its citizens 
numbered all the Sovereigns of Eu- 

among their debtors, and enter- 
pele ever all the world was sus 
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tained by its capital ; that while all 
the other Sovereigns of Europe had 
augmented their revenues since the 
peace of Paris, the British Govern- 
ment had taken twenty millions 
from the burden of its subjects; 
that its manufacturers clothed the 
world with their fabrics, and its com- 
merce whitened the ocean with their 
sails; that the exports of the country 
had never been so great, and its re- 
venue never so flourishing ; that 
under all the difficulties arising from 
a contest of unexampled magnitude, 
a sensible reduction had been made, 
since the peace, in the amount of the 

ublic debt; that its agriculture, 
Keeping pace with the wants of a 
rapidly-increasing population, had 
more than doubled its produce in 
half a century; that its poor were 
prosperous, even in spite of the in- 
flux of innumerable settlers, spring- 
ing from the barbarism of the Sister 
Island ; and that the paupers of Eng- 
land, maintained by a law of Christian 
charity, were in better condition than 
the peasantry of most of other coun- 
tries. 

He will ask, what was the previ- 
ous character of the people who, in 
such circumstances, and at such a 
time, hazarded all the blessings of 
their situation in quest of chimerical 
improvements ; what extraordinary 
vacillation, or love of change, made 
them-incur so desperate a hazard; 
and what example of beneficial 
— had occurred in their previ- 
ous history to justify so gratuitous 
and uncalled for an alteration ? 

He will be answered, that the peo- 
ple who, with their eyes open, and 
when fully warned of the consequen- 
ces, took this extraordinary step, 
was the nation in the world who had 
been most distinguished by their he- 
reditary attachment to old institu- 
tions; who had founded their policy 
for eight hundred years, upon the 
massive “ Nolumus leges Anglia 
mutare ;” who had handed down 
the constitution, inviolate from the 
Saxon Heptarchy ; preserved it alike 
amidst Plantagenet violence, Tudor 
severity,and Stuart despotism; saved 
it during the madness of civil dissen- 
sion in the Wars of the Roses, and 
the fury of religious animosity in the 
days of the Covenant; who had kept 
alive the sacred fire, equally amidst 
the extremities of Danish invasion, the 
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insolence of Norman conquest, and 
the usurpation of republican frenzy; 
who had tempered the triumph of 
Revolution by the steadfast adherence 
to ancient custom, and, while they 
expelled a dynasty from the throne, 
maintained inviolate the structure of 
the government. 

He will ask, what were the fortu- 
nate and bewitching examples of in- 
novation, which had made the Eng- 
lish people forget all these advanta- 
ges, and abandon all these principles ; 
which induced them to surrender 
their high place as the leaders of ci- 
vilisation, to follow in the wake of 
foreign revolution; and-converted 
the pride of British freedom into the 
slavish imitation of French democra- 
cy? 

He will be answered, that these 
fundamental changes in the consti- 
tution, took place at the very time 
that revolution had exhibited its 
most terrific features, and the perils 
of innovation had been most con- 
vincingly demonstrated ; during the 
lifetime of many who had seen the 
church, the nobility, and the throne 
of France perish in the whirlwind 
excited by their precipitate reforms ; 
among the sons of the generation 
who had witnessed the prostration of 
thirty millions of men under the guil- 
lotine of the Convention—who had 
beheld that great country incessantly 
agitated since the commencement of 
her revolution, torn by years of 
anarchy, trembling under the reign 
of blood, and crushed under the car 
of Napoleon—who had mourned the 
failure of every endeavour to frame 
theoretical constitutions in so many 
other states—seen Spain, Portugal, 
Piedmont, Naples, and South Ame- 
rica, convulsed by the vain attempt 
to establish free governments, and 
relapsing into closer bondage from 
the defeat of their efforts. He will 
be answered, that the British revo- 
lution took place at the moment 
when France was suffering under 
the destruction of her recently esta- 
blished institutions—when the anar- 
chy of Belgium was withering the 
prosperity of her beautiful provinces 
—and the.British manufacturers thri- 
ving on the ruin of their democratic 
neighbours ; that it was this very ex- 
ample which overthrew the venera- 
ble fabric of the English constitution, 
and that the English people relin- 
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quished their ancient post in the 
van of civilisation, and followed in 
the rear of France, because they saw 
that, after forty years’ experience, 
the people of that country were ina- 
dequate to the formation of a stable 
government. 

He will ask, whether this perilous 
change was adopted in consequence 
of an universal delusion having seized 
the people; whether, as in France, 
the rage for innovation had destroyed 
the strongest intellects ; whether the 
nobility fled on the appearance of 
danger, or a slavish press precluded 
the possibility of truth being made 
public ? 

He will be answered, that such 
was not the character of England ; 
that Talent put forth its energies in 
the cause of freedom, and Property 
remained tranquil in the midst of 
alarm, and Honour was to be found 
at the post of danger; that, at the 
prospect of peril to the constitution, 
all the best feelings of our nature 
were revived in a large and gifted 
body; that genius, long a stranger 
to the conservative party, instantly 
joined their ranks, and united with 
learning in resistance to revolution; 
that names destined for immortality 
threw their shield over the state, 
and philosophy vindicated its noble 
destiny, and history illuminated pre- 
sent danger; that a House of Com- 
mons was dissolved because it refu- 
sed to sacrifice the constitution, and 
passion appealed to in default of 
reason; that the question was dis- 
cussed for half a year, and all the 
consequences of the innovation fully 
explained; that the generosity of 
youth joined the perilous side, and 
the flower of England, at both uni- 
versities, gave to patriotism what 
they had refused to power ; that the 
talent arrayed in defence of the con- 
stitution overshadowed its adversa- 
ries, and numbered among its ranks 
the hero who had conquered Napo- 
leon by his arms, and the genius 
which had captivated the world by 
its fancy. 

When all these things are consi- 
dered, and the result is proved to 
have been, that the awful changes 
were adopted by an immense majority 
both in the Commons and the nation, 
it will afford matter for thermeost 
profound meditation, and probably 
open up new yiews as to the destiny 
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of Europe and the government of 
the world. 

The moralist who attends to the 
influence of excessive prosperity 
upon the individual character; who 
has observed how it corrupts a once 
noble nature, generates guilty pas- 
sions, and induces deserved misfor- 
tune, will perhaps be inclined to 
consider this very prosperity as the 
cause of the disasters which follow- 
ed. He willlobserve, that long conti- 
nued success renders nations, as well 
as individuals, blind to the causes 
from which it has flowed; that the 
advantages of present situation are 
forgotten in the blessings by which 
it has been attended, and the mise- 
ries of change unknown to those who 
have never experienced them. As 
the individual, ruined by excess of 
enjoyment, is allowed to taste the 
bitterness of adversity, and learn, in 
the wretchedness of want, the mag- 
nitude of the blessings which he has 
thrown away; so nations, corrupted 
by a long tide of prosperity, are al- 
lowed to plunge into centuries of 
suffering, and regain, amidst the 
hardships of a distracted, that wis- 
dom which they had lost under the 
blessings of a beneficent govern- 
ment. 

The religious observer, who is im- 
pressed with the reality of the mo- 
ral government of the world; who 
recollects how this island has been 
preserved, like the ark of old, amidst 
the floods of revolution—what an ex- 
traordinary combination of circum- 
stances was required for its deliver- 
ance, and how little would have bu- 
ried it for ever in the waves; who 
remembers the fate of the apostate 
Julian, and compares it with the 
recent catastrophe of Napoleon; who 
has seen all these blessings forgot- 
ten—all the principles which led to 
them abandoned—all gratitude for 

‘them extinguished; who has wit- 
nessed the spread of revolutionary 
“ambition among so many millions 
of our people, and sighed over the 
march of infidel fanaticism; who 
reflects on the corruption of the 
higher, and the profligacy of the 
«ower orders; who has seen British 
(enthusiasm applaud the convulsion 
which tore down the cross from 
deewveryiisteeple in Paris, and effaced 
Yithelamage of our Saviour from all 
\iexchurches; who beholds all that 


is sacred or venerable in our insti- 
tutions assailed by an infuriated 
multitude, and the bulk of the nation 
calmly awaiting the work of destruc- 
tion; who recollects that we have 
conquered in the sign of the cross, 
and perceives how any allusion to re- 
ligion is now received in the Legis- 
lature—will probably conclude that 
Heaven has withdrawn its protec- 
tion from those who were unworthy 
of it, and that, in return for such sig- 
nal ingratitude, and marked derelic- 
tion of duty, we are delivered over 
to the fury of our own passions. 

The historian, who has reflected 
on the rise, progress, and decay of 
nations—who has observed how in- 
variably a limit is put to the exten- 
sion of empires, when the destined 
purposes of their existence have 
been fulfilled—who recollects, that 
it is the progressive which is the 
comfortable, and the stationary which 
is the melancholy, condition of man- 
kind—who surveys the magnitude of 
our empire, embracing every quar- 
ter of the globe, and the density of 
our population, unable to find a vent 
even in those immense possessions 
—who looks back on the long line 
of British greatness, and considers 
what our people have done for the 
advancement of knowledge, the ex- 
tension of civilisation, and the in- 
crease of happiness, will perhaps 
arrive at the melancholy conclusion, 
that that line of splendour is about 
to terminate, that the sun which has 
for so many ages illuminated the 
world is sinking in the west, and 
that a long night of suffering must 
precede the aurora of another hemi- 
sphere. 

It is the strength of the arguments 
which have been so often adduced, 
and are so utterly disregarded by the 
majority of the people, which con- 
firms us inthese melancholy presages. 
If the matter were at all doubtful—if, 
as on the Catholic question, import- 
ant arguments could be urged on 
both sides, and facts in history ap- 
pealed to in confirmation of either 
view, there could be no reason to 
despair of the commonwealth, be- 
cause the opposite side to that which 
we had espoused proved successful. 
But when the overwhelming strength 
of the arguments on one side, is con- 
trasted with the overwhelming mass 
of proselytes on the other—when 
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recent equally with ancient expe- 
rience warn us of our fate—when 
the slightest acquaintance with his- 
tory, as well as the smallest obser- 
vation of the present times, lead to 
the same conclusion—when thought, 
and talent, and information, have 
been so strenuously exerted in the 
cause of order, and yet all is una- 
vailing, the conclusion is unavoida- 
ble, that we have arrived at one of 
those eras in human affairs, when 
an universal passion seizes mankind, 
and, for purposes at the time inscru- 
table to human wisdom, reason ge- 
nerally gives way to frenzy. 

Without going beyond the limits of 
this Miscellany, or the able articles in 
the Quarterly Review, we venture to 
assert, that considerations will be 
found against Reform, utterly deci- 
sive in the eyes of reason, and which 
it will be a never-failing source of 
astonishment with posterity, did not, 
at the time, command universal as- 
sent. We are perfectly certain that 
all dispassionate enquirers who are 
familiar with history, (for the opi- 
nion of none else is worth attending 
to,) will, after a few years are over, 
coincide in this conclusion. These 
considerations have produced their 
full effect on the thinking few. But 
who is to influence the unthinking 
many? In vain would every man in 
England, capable of judging on such 
a question, coincide in opposing Re- 
form, if the headstrong multitude in 
whom political power is vested, have 
been stimulated to insist for its ac- 
quisition. 

The three circumstances which 
render the present Reform utterly 
fatal to every interest of society, and 
totally inconsistent with the durabi- 
lity of the empire, are its being 
based on an uniform system of re- 
presentation, the overwhelming pre- 

onderance which it gives to mem- 

ers over property, and the total 
absence of any means of representa- 
tion to our colonial possessions—all 
these points have been repeatedly 
illustrated. But as long as there is 
life there is hope, and while there is 
a chance, by any means, of avertin 
the catastrophe, nothing shall be left 
undone on our parts which can pre- 
vent it. 

Uniformity of representation, beau- 
tiful in theory, is the fatal rock on 
which all theoretical constitutions 
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have hitherto split; and, to the end 
of time, must render them unfit for 
the government of mankind. The 
French established one uniform sys- 
tem of representation in 1790, by 
which every man worth three days’ Ja- 
bour had avote. It was speedily mer- 
ged in the reign of terror. Taught 
by this dear-bought experiment, they 
established, on the fall of Robes- 

ierre, a representative system 
ounded on a much higher qualifica- 
tion, and guarded by the protection 
of a double set of electors. It was 
terminated in five years by the sword 
of Napoleon. The constitution of 
Louis XVIII. conferred the right of 
voting upon all persons paying 300 
francs a-year of direct taxes; and 
the public discontents under it went 
on accumulating, till, to resist imme- 
diate destruction, Charles X. was 
driven to the hazardous expedient of 
abolishing the right of representa- 
tion in one half of the electors—an 
act of violence which immediately 
led to his overthrow. All the other 
nations who have attempted the for- 
mation of constitutions, have done 
the same, and all these constitutions 
are already extinct. 

Such similarity of effects cannot 
be ascribed to chance. It springs ne- 
cessarily from the. fatal principle of 
uniformity in representation, because 
that uniformity necessarily excludes 
a great proportion of the nation from 
the legislature. The electors, com- 
posed, or what is the same thing, for 
the most part composed of a certain 
class in society, cannot sympathize 
with other bodies ; they are careless 
as to their complaints, indifferent to 
their welfare, swayed probably by an 
adverse interest; and the inevitable 
consequence is,that the ejected classes 
become discontented, and public dis- 
satisfaction goes on accumulating, till 
it terminates in a convulsion. 

Nothing but the great inequality 
in the representation, has so long 

reserved the British constitution 
rom this catastrophe. It is of no im- 
portance in whom the right of vo- 
ting is vested; if it is placed in any 
one class exclusively, the constitu- 
tion must be of an ephemeral dura- 
tion. Had it been exclusively vest- 


ed in the peers, or the greater land- 
holders, the increasing discontents, 
and expanding ambition of the mid- 
dling orders, must long ago have over- 
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turned the government. Had it been 
vested in the forty-shilling freehold- 
ers, their indifference to the wants of 


the manufacturing and commercial . 


classes would have led to a similar 
result. Had it been confined to the 
nomination boroughs, British free- 
dom would have been crushed in 
the grasp of the aristocracy; had it 
been everywhere extended to the 
potwallopers, it would have been 
torn in pieces by the madness of the 
democracy. It is the combination of 
all these powers in the formation of 
the representation, which has so long 
preserved entire the fabric of the 
constitution, because it has given to 
each interest a direct and immediate 
access to the legislature, without 
being indebted for it to the tolerance 
or indulgence of the other classes. 
The nobility place their younger sons 
in the House by means of the nomi- 
nation boroughs, and rest in peace, 
satisfied that they will be at their 
posts to defend the interests of the 
higher classes of society. The mer- 
chants sway the votes of the smaller 
boroughs in which they possess an 
ascendency, and find their way into 
Parliament through the influence of 
commercial wealth. Colonial opu- 
lence purchases its share of the no- 
mination boroughs ; and, entering at 
the gate of corruption, defends the 
interests of millions of our distant 
subjects. The agricultural class re- 
turn the county members, and the 
radicals, triumphant in the great 
towns, are satisfied with their vic- 
tory, and return an adequate share 
of the whole representation. No- 
thing but this unequal, heterogene- 
ous, and varied representation, could 
so long have held together the va- 
ried and conflicting interests of the 
British empire. 

No human wisdom could have 
framed such a system. Its utility 
could not have been anticipated, a 
priori. Its irregularity would have 
displeased a theoretical statesman. 
It is just for this reason that it has 
been so durable, because it was 
not formed on abstract principle, 
but on practical experience ; be- 
cause each class which required a 
share in the representation, has, in 
the lapse of time, discovered an in- 
let which conferred it; and the fabric, 
moulded into the requisite form by 
the wants of successive generations, 
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has afforded shelter and accommo- 
dation to its numerous and varied 
inmates. 

It is evident, however, that, under 
such a system, one class might be- 
come preponderating ; the aristo- 
cracy might have usurped the share 
of the people, or the people might 
have overthrown the necessary au- 
thority of the aristocracy. It is the 
complaint of the reformers that this 
last has been the case; that a majo- 
rity of the House is returned by the 
nominees of individuals whose inte- 
rest is adverse to that of the rest of 
the empire. Let us consider whe- 
ther this is the case. 

The proof of the aristocracy “r 
too powerful in the legislature, is o 
course to be found in the measures 
it adopts, and the tendency of the 
elections which create it. If the 
House of Commons has of late years 
been inclined to abridge the liberty 
of the subject, increase the privileges 
of the aristocracy, crush the freedom 
of the press, then it is manifest that 
the aristocratic class has become too 
powerful in the legislature. If the 
result of elections has been to in- 
crease this tendency; if with every 
successive Parliament a fresh addi- 
tion is made to the already over- 
whelming influence of the great fa- 
milies; then it is plain, that the 
system of representation does not 
afford an adequate check against the 
danger, and that a change in the 
mode of election, in other words, a 
Parliamentary Reform, is necessary, 

But if the reverse of all this has 
been the case; if the influence of 
of the aristocracy has been sensibly 
and evidently declining: if the mea- 
sures of Parliament are daily be- 
coming more favourable to public 
freedom, and the remnants of an- 
cient severity are fast wearing out 
of our statute-book, then it is evi- 
dent that no change in the composi- 
tion of the House of Commons is 
requisite. If each successive elec- 
tion adds to the strength of the po- 
pular party in the legislature—if 
multitudes of boroughs are throwing 
off the yoke of authority and return- 
ing democratic candidates, instead 
of those who heretofore commanded 
their suffrages; then it is plain that 
the system of representation stands 
in need of no amendment, at least 
on the popular side; and that under 
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the subsisting inlets to democratic 
ambition, a sufficient number of 
members in that interest find an en- 
trance. 

That the last of these alternatives 
is the fact, is matter of proverbial 
notoriety. The reformers were 
themselves the first to proclaim it, 
when they announced, with such sa- 
tisfaction, the unprecedented num- 
ber of boroughs which were thrown 
open, in other words, gained over to 
the democratic influence, at the 
election which preceded the fall of 
the Wellington administration. The 
last election has demonstrated its 
truth beyond the possibility of dis- 
pute; because the democratic in- 
fluence has become so overwhelm- 
ing, that the conservative party has 
been reduced at one blow, from 300 
to 230 members, and a majority of 
136 have voted the adoption of a 
new and highly democratic consti- 
tution. 

After this result without reform, 
what becomes of the argument, that 
a change in the representation has 
become necessary to enable the 
people to keep their ground against 
the increasing preponderance of the 
aristocracy? It is apparent that the 
argument is at an end ; that the dan- 
ger is now to be apprehended from 
the other quarter ; that the risk now 
is, that the constitution is to be torn 
in pieces by the democracy; and 
that the wisdom of real statesmen 
should be incessantly directed to 
protecting the bulwarks which face 
the people. And yet this is the ar- 
gument and this the time which is 
chosen for their demolition! 

Were the standard of qualification 
for the new electors altogether un- 
exceptionable, still it would be a 
sufficient and fatal objection to its 
adoption, that it is based on an uni- 
form system, and vests political 
power exclusively in one class of 
society. If the right of election were 
confined to the owners of houses of 
L.50 or L.100 a-year, this objection 
would be equally strong: the im- 
mense body of the other classes 
would be totally unrepresented, and 
of course discontented. Mr Hunt 
has already pointed this out: he 
says he has heard on the one side of 
the House, eloquent speeches in fa- 
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vour of the L.10 voters, and on the 
other, in support of the borough- 
mongers; but nothing in ‘favour of 
the working classes, in other words, 
of twenty millions of the people. 
The effect is already becoming ap- 
parent; political power is to be 
vested exclusively in the class of 
small shopkeepers, and owners of 
lodging-houses; the immense _inte- 
rests now represented by the anti- 
reformers, and the vast multitudes 
now represented by the potwallop- 
ers, are alike threatened with dis- 
franchisement. And yet with asys- 
tem so clearly leading to such re- 
sults, we are seriously told that the 
question will be for ever “settled,” 
and all farther contention for politi- 
cal power, extinguished by the total 
exclusion of members on the one 
hand, and property on the other, 
from any share in the representa- 
tion! 

Foreigners frequently have said 
that the great difference between 
their free constitutions and that of 
England is, that “ minorities with 
them are not represented, and that 
the grievances and complaints of the 
bulk of the nation never are heard 
in the legislature.” The observation 
is perfectly well-founded, and places 
in a striking point of view, the prac- 
tical effect of that uniformity in re- 
presentation, so specious in theory, 
and so ruinous in practice. The 
French constitutional monarchy fell 
a victim to its adoption: the na- 
tional discontent, long deprived of a 
free vent in the legislature, at length 
brought about the Revolution. And 
yet with this result before our eyes, 
it is this ruinous system which we 
are about to copy, and the ancient 
safety-valves of the constitution to 
close for ever! 

But there is too much reason to 
fear, that the effects now contem- 
plated will not follow the Reform 
Bill; that in spite of all the efforts 
of the aristocratic party of the 
Whigs, numbers will become trium- 

hant over property, and the ancient 
institutions of the country swept 
away in the flood of democracy. 

We have already stated, on the 
authority of Sir James Mackintosh, 
in a former number of this series,* 
that the value of a forty shilling free- 
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hold, when that standard was estab- 
lished in the time of Henry VI., was, 
taking the value of money, and the 
mode of living, jointly into account, 
about L.70 a-year of our present 
money. If, therefore, we were to 
revert to the original class of voters, 
it should be confined to the owners 
of property of the value of L.70 
a-year. Whereas by the new bill, it 
is to be extended to the L.10 tenants 
in every borough in the kingdom. 

The members returned by bo- 
roughs are to be somewhat above 
300 in the reformed Parliament; 
those returned by counties about 
150. In other words, two-thirds of 
the House of Commons is to be re- 
turned by L.10 tenants. 

We stated in a former Number, * 
that this class would prove incom- 
parably more numerous than go- 
vernment, proceeding on the returns 
of the tax-office, was aware of ; and 
that in Scotland, instead of their 
amounting to 35,000 as held forth, 
they would be found to exceed 
100,000. 

A very slight degree of enquiry 
has now demonstrated the correct- 
ness of our statements. Lord John 
Russell, in bringing the bill into the 
new Parliament, has stated that the 
tax-office returns had proved per- 
fectly fallacious on this head, and 
that in six boroughs into which en- 
quiry had been made, the number 
of L.10 houses had been found to 
be from three to fifteen times as great 
as the tax-office had indicated. 

There is in the outset a very great 
danger in the sudden extension of po- 
litical power toso prodigiousaclassas 
this numerous body of householders 
in the boroughs of the empire. The 
constitution hitherto, with the excep- 
tion of the potwalloping boroughs, 
which were comparatively few in 
number, has made the freehold qua- 
lification depend upon the posses- 
sion of pro ani property to the 
amount of L.70 a-year in the time of 
Henry VI., which has gradually de- 
clined with the change in the value 
of money to its present inconsider- 
able amount. It is the continual de- 
clining of this standard from the 
change in the value of money, which 
has made the democracy gradually 
become so powerful in Parliament, 
by bringing up constantly enlarged 
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numbers, and diminished property 
to the poll. This change was not 
perceived during the war, because 
the interest of the people was for- 
cibly turned from the whirl of events 
in another direction; but it has be- 
come more and more conspicuous 
at every election since the peace, 
and is now so important an element 
in the constitution, as to form a com- 
plete and sufficient counterpoise to 
the power of the aristocracy. 

But the sudden extension of the 
rights of voting to L.10 householders 
all over the empire, is so prodigious 
a change, that its effects are incal- 
culable. For the first time since the 
foundation of the monarchy, it places 
political power in the hands of num- 
bers, and severs it from property. 
There are to be 156,000 voters for 
the sixteen members returned for 
London and the contiguous suburbs : 
of these at least 100,000 will be men 
of no property. What security is 
there for property, institutions, pub- 
lic policy, or private rights, under 
such a system? The other great 
towns will be swayed by multitudes 
in the same manner. Manchester 
and Birmingham will each of them 
have 10,000 votes. Edinburgh and 
Glasgow at least as many. It is easy 
to anticipate what species of mem- 
bers they will return; we have only 
to look at the members returned for 
Southwark and Westminster, Mid- 
dlesex and Liverpool. 

It is quite evident that the county 
members returned by the forty shil- 
ling freeholders, have of late years 
been constantly becoming more and 
more inclined to the popular side. 
This is the constant boast of the re- 
formers. Two-thirds of them voted 
for the expulsion of the Duke of 
Wellington’s administration—a still 

reater number for the Reform Bill 
in the late Parliament—and nearly 
all of them have now been returned 
in the democratic interest. This de- 
monstrates the practical working of 
the forty shilling freeholders in the 
time of peace, even among the rural 
tenantry, and the freeholders of small 
towns, the very class over whom it 
is generally supposed the influence 
of property is most predominant. 

How, then, is it possible to expect 
that the L.10 tenants are to be iuflu- 
enced ? If all the weight of property, 
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exerted to the utmost, is thrown 
overboard by the holders of freehold 
property, how is it to influence the 
tenantry, who have none? If, when 
the aristocracy strained every nerve, 
and expended their wealth with pro- 
- liberality, they were so gene- 
rally defeated, even among the hold- 
ers of property, what hope is there 
that it can retain any ascendency 
over those who have none? It is 
quite evident from recent, equally 
with former experience, that they will 
be lost in the flood of democracy, and 
that, like the nobles and clergy in 
the French constituent asssembly, 
their cries will be drowned in the 
shouts of victorious multitudes. 

We know that the supporters of 
the Reform Bill among the higher 
ranks of the Whigs, make no secret 
of their belief that it will prove 
“highly aristocratic.” We have heard 
of more than one cabinet minister, 
loud in public in support of popular 
principles, who, in the guarded circle 
of the exclusives, declares his belief 
that it will essentially strengthen the 
hands of the landed interest. Lord 
Grey has openly declared in the 
House of Peers, that it was con- 
structed on conservative principles ; 
and it is impossible to conceive that 
men of their station in society, and 
stake in the country, should have in- 
tentionally proceeded on any other 
principle. But on what grounds is 
their belief rested ? Is it on the signal 
success with which, in all the open 
places, they have overthrown the 
conservative party, by raising the 
cry of Reform? Who is so blind as 
not to see that a still more demo- 
cratic faction will in like manner 
supplant them ; and that, in the same 
way, as they have defeated their ad- 
versaries by promising to the elec- 
tors the spoils of Tory influence, the 
Radicals will destroy them by offer- 
ing them the division of Whig ascen- 
dency ? 

The prize which future dema- 

ogues will be able to offer to this 
immense and needy body of consti- 
tuents, will be far more substantial, 
and infinitely more generally allu- 
ring, than that which has proved 
sufficient in the Lower House to 
demolish the long-established influ- 
ence of the Tory aristocracy. They 
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will represent to them, in language 
intelligible to every capacity, “ The 
Whigs promised you a reform in the 
representation; but their high-sound- 
ing declamations have come to no- 
thing: they have filled your mouths 
with an empty spoon: the Parlia- 
ment is reformed, but bread is as 
dear, tithes as burdensome, taxes as 
grinding, work as scarce as before. 

ools! to suppose they could stop 
the current of improvement: that, 
after having gained the victory, you 
would pause, and decline to take its 
fruits. We offer you a substantial 
Reform—repeal of the Corn Laws— 
abolition of tithes—reduction of 
taxes :—If you will support the re- 
form candidate you will never, after 
this year, pay tithes to the parson; 
you will get bread at threepence a 
quartern loaf; you will have no as- 
sessed taxes to pay ;—tea will be at 
two and sixpence the pound—beer 
will be half its present price—spirits 
will be sixpence a_ bottle.” ith 
such boons presented to their imagi- 
nations, and such a prospect of liber- 
ation from universally felt burdens, 
can we, after the experience of the 
last election, doubt the speedy tri- 
umph of the radical faction ? 

If the recent contests have done 
nothing else, they have at least con- 
ferred one benefit upon future ages, 
by throwing a great and unexpected 
light upon the march of Revolution, 
and the principles which govern man- 
kind in periods of political convul- 
sion. he most important truth 
which they have elucidated, is that 
which we formerly stated,* viz., that 
in periods of agitation the lower class 
of electors invariably coincide with 
the innovating party, and instead of 
resisting the admission of additional 
numbers into their ranks, strenuously 
support it. On what other principle 
can we explain the remarkable fact, 
that the English county freeholders 
have so generally supported a Bill 
which goes ultimately to abridge 
their number, and augment to a fear- 
ful extent the multitude of the bo- 
rough electors ? that the freeholders 
of England have, by an immense 
majority, returned a Parliament, des- 
tined to disfranchise 168 seats, and 
introduce 600,000 new electors into 
the Constitution ? 
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The same result took place in all 
periods of more than usual excite- 
ment, during the French Revolution. 
The clergy, albeit placed in the van 
of battle, and the first to be struck 
down by the reformers, yet, by a 
great majority, supported the Tiers 
£tat in their early struggles in the 
constituent assembly ; and it was the 
junction of 127 of their members to 
the reforming party which first gave 
them a decided majority over the 
other bodies. The same took place at 
all the successive appeals to the peo- 
ple; the members returned were more 
and more democratical at every elec- 
tion, until at length the passions they 
excited became so ungovernable, that 
nothing but the despotism of Robes- 
pierre could reconstruct the disjoint- 
ed materials of society. With una- 
vailing regret, and with bitter execra- 
tions at their own folly, did the French 
clergy, when deprived of all their 
property by that faction whom they 
had so strenuously supported, look 
back to their conduct in joining them; 
but their cries were drowned in the 
applause of new and still more in- 
sane electors, and their enthusiasm 
drowned at last in their own blood. 

The reason, though not obvious at 
first sight, is quite conclusive, and be- 
ing founded in human nature, must be 
the same in all ages. The lower class 
of electors sympathize with the feel- 
ings and wishes of their own class in 
society, as much as the higher or- 
der do with theirs. When popular 
enthusiasm has been from any cause 
excited, the electors, incapable for 
the most part of thought, but per- 
fectly susceptible of passion, are car- 
ried away by the current. They be- 
long ta the mob and are swayed by 
its cheers. 

If their interest is consulted, the 
result is the same. They find that by 
adhering to the conservative party, 
they get nothing but a continuation 
of all the burdens and difficulties 
which have been felt as so grievous, 
and the abolition of which is demand- 
ed with such vehement cries by their 
compatriots. By increasing the power 
of the democracy, therefore, they are 
promised an immediate and tangible 
advantage, in the repeal of Taxes, 
and all oppresive burdens ;—by sup- 
porting the aristocracy, they can 


expect nothing but a continuance of 


the state of society, which already 


exists, and with which they are pro- 
bably sufficiently dissatisfied. 

When the elective franchise is 
vested in a higher class of more in- 
telligence, and whose interests are 
bound up with the preservation of 
the existing order of things, the re- 
verse is the case ; because they sym- 
pathize with the higher orders, have 
something to lose by innovation, and 
are aware of the horrors of revolution. 
This was demonstrated in the most 
signal manner in the recent elections 
in Scotland. A great majority of the 
county members was there returned 
against Reform ; the voters there be- 
ing all the larger landed proprietors, 
and their connexions or dependants, 
to whom they have alienated the free- 
hold qualification. |The contrast 
which this affords to what occurred 
in England is most remarkable, and 
highly instructive as to the oppo- 
site principles which govern the dif- 
ferent classes of mankind in such pe- 
riods of political agitation. 

Now the Reform Bill, by vesting a 
preponderating influence in the ten 
pound householders, has thrown the 

overnment of the country precisely 
into the hands of those whom theory 
and experience combine in convin- 
cing us will be most inclined, on the 
recurrence of a similar convulsion, 
to range themselves with the level- 
ling ar. Having, for the most 
part, little or no property, they will 
feel that they have nothing to lose 
by disturbance ; while, by joining the 
movement party, they may hope to 
obtain at length the fruit of their po- 
litical labours. Their cordial co- 
operation in introducing the five 
pound householders, or the universal 
suffrage men, may hereafter be relied 
on, with as much certainty, and on 
the same principle on which they 
have so strenuously supported the 
extension of the suffrage at the recent 
election. 

The universal opposition which 
sprung up on the part of the Radi- 
cals, in every part of the country, to 
the ——— alteration of Ministers 
on the clause regarding the payment 
of rents, is a signal proof of the class 
of men into whose hands the desti- 
nies of the country are to be deliver- 
ed. The Times declared it would 
disfranchise nine-tenths of the pro- 
posed electors of London. Every- 
where the democratic party took fire 
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at the intelligence of the proposal. 
The Birmingham Political Union 
Club instantly remonstrated with the 
Prime Minister on the subject; and 
Government, however strong against 
the conservative party in front, ha- 
ving no defence against the Radicals 
in their rear, were immediately com- 
pelled to abandon it. The reason 
why it was so universally unpopular 
is, that the holders of ten pound 
houses are generally so totally des- 
titute of credit, that their landlords 
have no security for their rent unless 
it is collected weekly, monthly, or 
quarterly ; and, therefore, any enact- 
ment which should exclude all pay- 
ing their rents more frequently than 
once in six months from the elective 
franchise, would exclude the great 
bulk of the new class of voters al- 
together. That government were 
perfectly right in their attempt to 
exclude this indigent and needy 
class from political influence, is per- 
fectly clear; and their restoration 
to a place which will enable them 
to command the legislature, is in- 
finitely to be deplored. But what 
shall we say of a new constitution, 
which intrusts the government of the 
country to hands whom its advocates 
are the first to declare no landlord 
would trust for anarrear of sizmonths’ 
rent ? 

That it was the extreme indigence 
of the majority of the ten pound te- 
nants, and not any general custom as 
to the term for paying rents, which 
rendered this clause so obnoxious to 
the Radical party, is obvious, from 
the consideration, that, had it been 
otherwise, it would have been per- 
fectly easy to have adapted the term 
of paying rents to the law regarding 
the elective franchise. No landlord 
of solvent tenants, who could be safe- 
ly trusted for an arrear of six months’ 
rent, would ever hesitate to make his 
rent payable at these terms, and 
thereby render them qualified to 
vote. The proposed clause, there- 
fore, would have been perfectly in- 
nocuous as to all solvent or respect- 
able tenants, even of ten pound 
houses, and, of course, much more 
so for all above that class. The re- 
forming newspapers are not solici- 
tous to preserve the votes of the opu- 
lent tenants in the Regent’s Park and 
at the west end of the town. Mr 
Hume was perfectly right when he 
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recently declared, that no Radicals 
worth speaking of live to the west of 
Temple Bar. The extreme anxiety 
of the reformers, therefore, to get 
quit of the proposed clause, arose 
from its obvious tendency to disfran- 
chise that numerous and needy class, 
who could not be trusted with an 
arrear of ten pounds rent for six 
months—that is, who were not, in 
their landlord’s estimation, worth 
Jive pounds in the world. The Zimes 
says, the clause would have disfran- 
chised nine-tenths of the London 
voters; nine-tenths, therefore, of 
these voters cannot be trusted for five 
pounds! And yet this is the system 
which is gravely brought forward as 
a measure “ highly aristocratic,” and 
which will for ever found represen- 
tation on the secure basis of pro- 
erty. 

The latest debates in the House of 
Commons, which are continued on 
the side of Opposition with a degree 
of vigour and ability above all praise, 
have brought to light a most decisive 
fact as to these ten pound voters. 
Mr Croker, to whose talents and in- 
dustry the cause of order owes so 
much, has drawn the attention of 
Parliament to the important fact, 
that, while the Reform Bill is going 
through the House, another bill, in- 
troduced under the sanction of Mi- 
nisters by the member for Shrews- 
bury, has liberated tenants of houses 
rented at L.12 a-year, and any lower 
sum, from the payment of poor’s 
rates, upon the ground of their being 
unable, from their indigence, to pay 
them. That is, the holder of a house 
rented at twelve pounds a-year is too 
poor to be able to contribute to the re- 
lief of the poor; but the holder of one 
rented at ten pounds is not too poor 
to be intrusted with the appoint- 
ment of legislators, or the exaction 
of pledges from the delegates to 
future Parliaments. If the Reformers 
would declare honestly, “ Our object 
is to give pauperism an ascendency 
over property,” we would at once 
see their consistency ; but to allege 
that they are fixing the representa- 
tion on the basis of property, and at 
the same time extend the franchise 
to the overwhelming multitudes, 
whom their own measures declare 
to be all but insolvent, is as palpable 
an absurdity as ever was imposed 
upon mankind. 
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The secret and undivulged hopes 
of the aristocratic reformers are 
founded on the ascendency they hope 
to acquire over the smal/ towns, espe- 
cially those not connected with ma- 
nufactures ; and for this reason it is 
that Lord Milton has proposed to 
double the number of members to 
be returned by the small boroughs! 
a measure which it is hoped will give 
an addition of fifty votes to the con- 
servative side. We earnestly hope, 
for the sake of the country, that, if 
the bill is destined to pass, it will be 
with this counterpoise to the demo- 
ratic faction; though, from the ob- 
vious weakness of Government on 
the side of the Radical party, we 
are much afraid, that, if the newspa- 
pers open their fire , it will be imme- 
diately abandoned, and some un- 
lucky “ mistake” alleged to account 
for its appearance in the Bill. 

But to what does the Bill amount, 
if this the real view of the Conser- 
vative Whigs is well-founded? To 
this, and this only: That a new set 
of close boroughs will gradually rise 
up on the ruins of the old ones; and 
that, after having violently dispos- 
sessed the electors of 168 seats, they 
will quietly rear up 168 others to sup- 
ply their place. If the plan does not 
amount to this, it amounts to nothing. 
For, if the great proprietors round 
these little boroughs do not gain a 
dominion over them, and range them 
under their respective banners, it is 
impossible to see what protection 
they will afford against the future 
march of revolution. But if this is to 
be the result, on what principle of 
justice or expedience are the present 
boroughs to be disfranchised? Is it 
just to punish one set of boroughs 
for having fallen under the dominion 
of the neighbouring magnate, if the 
real object of the Bill is to rear up 
another set, equally subservient, and 
at least as numerous? Is it expe- 
dient to make such anxious provi- 
sion for the gradual formation of a 
new phalanx of close boroughs, if 
the argument be well founded that 
the present ones are a blot, which 
must, at all hazards, per fas aut nefas, 
be expunged from the constitution ? 

But in truth we fear that the hopes 
of the aristocratic Reformers on this 
subject are completely fallacious, 
and that the Radicals who have so 
strenuously supported the Bill, are 


much better aware of its real demo- 
cratic tendency. This opinion is 
founded on the following circum- 
stances : 

The great and universal support 
which the radicals, in every part of 
the country, have given to the Bill, 
is the best evidence of what its work- 
ing in the small boroughs will be. 
Whatever may be said of the framers 
of the Bill, nobody will accuse the 
Ultra-Reformers of being ignorant of 
what will augment their power ; and 
if the clause regarding the small bo- 
roughs had been adverse to their in- 
terest, there can be no doubt that it 
would have been as universally op- 

osed, as that regarding the quarter- 
y rents. The fact of its not being so, 
is, in our apprehension, decisive evi- 
dence, that from the lowness of the 
qualification, and the indigent state 
of the majority of the ten pound vo- 
ters, they may safely be relied on in 
any future crisis, as likely to join the 
revolutionary party. 

The greatnumber ofsmall boroughs 
of this description varying from 4000 
to 15,000 inhabitants, who have re- 
cently thrown off their allegiance to 
the neighbouring aristocrats, and 
joined the democratic party, affords 
decisive evidence, that some great 
and general cause is in operation, 
which all the former relations of life 
and channels of influence are unable 
to counteract. That the fact is so, is 
the constant boast of the democratic 
party ; and of its reality the two last 
elections afford decisive evidence. 
But if this be the evident tendency of 
human affairs; if aristocratic influence 
is rapidly on the wane, even in bo- 
roughs which have been close for 
centuries ; on what rational grounds 
are the hopes of the aristocrats found- 
ed, that they will be able quietly to 
usurp a dominion over the new bo- 
roughs which the bill is to create ? 
It is quite evident that they are de- 
ceiving themselves as to the tendency 
of the tide on which they are now 
borne forward, and that the moment 
they attempt to coerce or direct it, 
their influence will be shattered as 
rapidly andas fatally as that of Neckar 
and the French liberal nobility who 
placed themselves at the head of 
their revolution. 

The two great powers operating on 
human affairs, which are producing 
this progressive increase of democras 
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tical influence, are the extension of 
manufactures, and the influence of 
the daily press. 

Manufactures, in every age and 
quarter of the globe, have been the 

rolific source of democratic feeling. 

e need not appeal to history for a 
confirmation of this eternal truth ;— 
its exemplification is too manifest in 
the present times, to admit of a mo- 
ment’s doubt. Now, of the whole 
population of Great Britain, ¢wo- 
thirds are, according to the census of 
1821, employed in trade and manu- 
factures ; and, by the recent enume- 
ration, the proportion will probably 
be still greater. It is this fatal, and 
now irretrievable direction of our 
industry, which renders the Reform 
Bill so eminently hazardous. The 
great bulk of these manufacturers re- 
side in the small towns; the mem- 
bers they return will be the faithful 
mirror of their democratic opinions. 
Their number is daily increasing ;— 
every successive year brings one of 
the rural boroughs within the vortex 
of manufacturing wealth, and the con- 
tagion of manufacturing democracy. 
Look at Preston, Stockport, Salford, 
Bolton, Halifax, Macclesfield, in Eng- 
land ; or Kilmarnock, Airdrie, Mon- 
trose, or Paisley, in Scotland, and an 
idea may be formed of the democra- 
tic tendency of small manufacturing 
towns. The neighbouring proprie- 
tors have no sort of influence over 
such places, for this obvious reason, 
that the subsistence of the great bulk 
of their inhabitants in no degree de- 
pends on their custom, but on the 
employment of the master manufac- 
turers, with whom the landed inte- 
rest have no connexion. It is a chi- 
merical hope which the aristocratic 
reformers entertain, that they will be 
able to maintain any sort of ascend- 
ency over such boroughs. As well 
might they expect to sway the vast 
cme of the Tower Hamlets, or 

anchester. 

The next great power which is 
continually at work in England to 
augment the influence of the demo- 
cratic party among the small bo- 
roughs, is the influence of the daily 
press. 

That the press is democratic is ob- 
vious from the fact, that with the 
exception of three journals, the whole 
London daily papers are on the re- 
forming side, The proportion in the 
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provincial press is nearly as great; and 
but for the support of the old families 
in the country, the whole county pa- 
pers would be of the same character. 
This is not a mere casual circum- 
stance; it has been gradually and 
steadily increasing for the last fifteen 
years, and we are only now begin- 
ning to experience its terrible effects. 
The full operation of this democratic 
system of journals, may be seen in 
America, where it has long been no- 
torious, that no virtue or talent in 
the States is so powerful but what 
the daily journals can at any time 
drive it into exile; and the evils of 
the liberty of the press have been 
found to be such, that Jefferson has 
declared, in his correspondence, that 
they have exceeded any thing known 
from its suppression. 

Surprise is often expressed by in- 
considerate observers at this ten- 
dency; but the reason is apparent, 
and being founded in the nature of 
things, must, in the present state of 
society, remain permanent. It arises 
from the extension of the power of 
reading to the lower orders, and 
their elevation to political activity 
by means of a rapid and extensive 
system of internal communication. 
The lower classes in towns, and, 
above all, in manufacturing towns, 
are constantly inclined to be demo- 
cratical, because the love of power 
is inherent in the human heart; they 
are insatiable for abuse of their 
superiors, because it consoles them 
for the inequality, and what they 
naturally consider the injustice of 
fortune ; they are incapable of form- 
ing a rational opinion on public af- 
fairs, because their necessary labour 
precludes them from acquiring the 
requisite information ; and while na- 
ture has been prodigal to all of pas- 
sion, she has been sparing to most 
of reason. 

These dispositions being eternal 
and immutable, must be calculated 
upon as fixed principles in human 
affairs. Nature has given to all the 
passion for power; she has given to 
few the means of using it: She has 
given to all the power of reading, to 
few the power of thinking; to all 
leisure for the daily press, to few 
the means of reading works of supe- 
rior utility. The introduction of the 
immense multitudes, who can read, 
and not think—who can relish abuse 
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of their superiors, and not trace its 
consequences—who can assail others, 
but not act themselves—into politi- 
cal influence and activity, is the real 
cause of the democratic character of 
the daily press. Editors of newspa- 
ers find by experience that they 
ose their circulation, if they cease 
to “ march with the revolution.” 
The great majority of readers being 
now of the lower orders, the great 
majority of papers is what is adapted 
to their taste, suited to their capa- 
city, and agreeable to their wishes, 

It is evident that this tendency is 
on the increase; and it is the com- 
bined operation of the Reform Bill 
with the vast increase of our manu- 
factures, and the increasing demo- 
cracy of the Journals, which renders 
the future prospects of the country 
so melancholy. Education well in- 
tended, but it will probably be found 
unhappily directed, has long been 
furnishing the lower orders with the 
means of inhaling the poison. Policy, 
systematically pursued for centuries, 
has increased to an unnatural ex- 
tent, the proportion of our manufac- 
turers, Internal communication im- 
mensely improved, has brought all 
the provinces close to the metropo- 
lis, and communicated to Cornwall 
and Caithness the passions of Lon- 
don. It is in this inflammable and 
ag state of society that the Re- 
orm Bill comes in, and pours into 
these rash and inexperienced hands 
the fatal gift of despotic power! 
Had imagination figured a course of 
events calculated to tear society in 
pieces, it could not have combined 
elements better calculated to accom- 
plish the work. 

Nothing can be more evident than 
that the course of knowledge cannot 
be arrested; prosecutions are no 
answer to arguments; chains will 
not now fetter the human soul. The 
march of democracy cannot be pre- 
vented; the wrath of Heaven must 
take its course, and wisdom must 
be gained in the school of adversity— 
Our people must learn from their own 
suffering, since they will not learn 
it from that of others, that the gift 
of unbounded political power is 
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fatal to those who receive it; that 
despotism may flow from the work- 
shop of the artisan, as well as the 
palace of the sovereign, and that 
those who, yielding to the wiles of 
the Tempter, will eat of the forbid- 
den fruit, must be driven from the 
joys of Paradise, to wander in the 
suffering of a sinful world, 

One only ray of hope breaks in 
amidst the melancholy anticipations 
which arise to our country, and the 
civilized world, from the dreadful 
sea of democracy, in which, to all 
appearance, we are about to be over- 
whelmed, 

Genius, long a stranger to the side 
of Order, will resume its place by 
her side ; she will give to a suffering, 
what she refused to a ruling cause, 
The indignation of Virtue, the satire 
of Talent, will be reserved for the 
geodon to popular gratification ;— 

ot the tyranny of Emperors, or 
the adulation of Courtiers, but the 
sycophancy of journals, the baseness 
of the press, the tyranny of the mob, 
will employ the pencil of the Ta- 
citus who portrays the decline of 
the British empire. While the crowd 
of vulgar writers, servilely fawning 
on the ruling power, are following 
in the career of Revolution, the mas- 
ter spirits who are destined to re- 
form and bless mankind, will boldly 
espouse the opposite side, and, taught 
by present suffering and degrada- 
tion, produce the works destined to 
instruct and direct a future age. It 
is this reaction of Genius against 
Violence, which steadies the march 
of human events, and renders the 
miseries of one age the source of 
prosperity and elevation to that 
which succeeds it; and whatever 
may be our fears as to the temporary 
ascendency of violence or anarchy 
from the measure which we deplore, 
we have none as to the final tenden- 
cy of such changes to mankind; we 
can discern the rainbow of Peace, 
though not ourselves destined to 
reach the ark of Salvation; and look 
forward with confidence to the ele- 
vation and improvement of the spe- 
cies, from amidst the storm which is 
to subvert the British empire. 
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‘A CONVERSATION ON THE REFORM BILL. 


Tue late Elections, and the East 
Wind, and the Cholera Morbus, and 
the Reform Bill, are the topics which 
at present engross every man’s at- 
tention; but, with sane thinkers of 
every denomination, the clouds which 
darken the political horizon seem to 
be regarded with more apprehension 
than plague or pestilence; I sup- 
pose, upon the sy pte principle, 
that it is better to fall into the hands 
of God than into the hands of man. 

“ What will become of us ?” said 
one, who, up to the present period, 
belonged to the party miscalled Libe- 
ral, but who uow began distinctly to 
perceive the folly of the measures 
which they have pursued. “ Is this 
crude and profligate scheme to pass 
into a law, or may we still rely upon 
the ‘ vis medicatrix’ of the Constitu- 
tion ?’—*“ God only knows,” said his 
friend ; “ if the visitation with which 
we are threatened be proportioned 
to our deserts, it cannot be a light 
one. We have been long spared. The 
calamities of other nations seem to 
have been lost upon us; and it may, 

erhaps, be the gracious intention of 

rovidence, that what we have failed 
to learn from example, we should be 
taught by experience.”—“ And yet,” 
added Mr Brownlow, the name of 
the first speaker, “I cannot think 
the Duke was right in his vehement 
denial of the necessity of all reform. 
Surely the state of the representa- 
tion is such as to admit of some im- 
provement.” — His friend replied, 
“ The Duke, it is probable, meant no 
more than that the present House of 
Commons is better fitted for the ju- 
dicious discharge of its legislative 
functions, than any that may be as- 
sembled after what is called the 
Reform, shall have taken place. In 
this he was undoubtedly right. He 
may, however, have expressed him- 
self unguardedly.” —“ That,” said 
Brownlow, “ is what I lament and 
complain of. He has made the ques- 
tion of Reform turn upon the perfec- 
tion, or the imperfection, of the pre- 
sent system. If the friends of the 
proposed measure can shew that the 
present system is defective, they 
seem to think that they have done 
all that is necessary to recommend 
their abominable scheme. This is un- 


fortunate. The public have not been 
fairly told first to ‘ look on this pic- 
ture, then on that, but have been 
called upon to decide upon the ab- 
solute excellence of the one, from 
blemishes and imperfections which 
may be discovered in the other.” 

“ The Duke,” said Mr Courtney, the 
elder speaker, “ is certainly charge- 
able with some such indiscretion as 
you have described. It is, however, 
but right to observe, that the advan- 
tage which the reformers have had 
on the present occasion, is not much 
greater than that which theory must 
always possess over practice. Of 
the present system it may be truly 
said, that we lose sight of what may 
have been the theory, in considering 
the practice. Of the proposed mea- 
sure it may also be affirmed, that 
its supporters lose sight of what 
must be the practice, in considering 
the theory. No political system ever 
yet worked precisely as its origina- 
tors intended. Who could have ac- 
quiesced in an arbitrary command 
to send representatives for the pur- 
pose of assenting to predetermined 
taxation, the germ of constitutional 
liberty? As little can the reformers 
see, in their favourite measure, which 
proposes so considerably to increase 
the power of the Commons, the germ 
of a despotism which must crush 
their freedom.” —* Unquestionably,” 
said Brownlow, “theorists do pos- 
sess a great advantage in argument 
over practical philosophers, and one 
that is frequently fatal to the best in- 
terests of mankind. Where other 
men must walk, they can fly. But is it 
not extraordinary, that in the present 
case, where so many weighty inte- 
rests are involved, men can be per- 
suaded to risk so much positive good 
for merely speculative advantages ?” 

“It would be extraordinary,” re- 
joined Mr Courtney, “if, in any age 
or country, we discovered men clear- 
sighted respecting their own true in- 
terests. Unfortunately, they are not 
so: Every great movement, either 
for the better or the worse, which 
history has chronicled, has been more 
or less accomplished by some popu- 
lar delusion. Even lanatheand pro- 


sperity becomes distasteful to a na- 
tion, from its very continuance, as 
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the Israelites tired of the manna which 
was sent from heaven. In propor- 
tion as they are free from real ills, 
they suffer their minds to be engaged 
in the contemplation of imaginary, 
and thus become the easy dupes of 
artful or deluded incendiaries. My 
decided opinion is, that the world 
has never yet witnessed a form of 
government which secures so much 
freedom and happiness as that un- 
der which we at present live, and 
which is, I fear, about to undergo a 
fatal alteration.” —“ But, my dear 
friend,” said Brownlow, “ greatly as 
I respect your judgment, I must say, 
that there were some things in our 
present system which might have 
been altered for the better; and if 
the late government had only beena 
little —— in a few particulars, 
all might yet be well. Surely the 
great manufacturing towns ought to 
be represented; and why defend 
such absurd anomalies as Gatton and 
Old Sarum?” Brownlow was per- 
haps stimulated to this sally by the 
appearance of one who resolutely 
defended the whole of the Ministe- 
rial measure, and upon whose sup- 
port he calculated, in the argument 
which it was his object to provoke. 

“JT have been saying,’ said he, 
“ Bird, to our friend Courtney, that if 
the late ministryhad been wise enough 
to concede a few things, such as re- 

resentatives to Birmingham and 
Manchester, and the disfranchisement 
of some of the very rotten boroughs, 
the people would have been abun- 
dantly satisfied, and the present ex- 
traordinary bill would never have 
been heard of.”—“ It may be so,” 
said Bird; “ the tub might for asea- 
son amuse the whale, but in that case 
we should not have the complete and 
glorious measure that is at present 
about to pass into a law. I thank the 
Duke heartily for what he has done. 
He is, in truth, the reformer. The 
people have often suffered from the 
ignorance or the imbecility of minis- 
ters. ‘ Quicquid delirant reges, plec- 
tuntur Achivi. It is right that for 
once their folly or their wickedness 
should be advantageous to their 
country.” 

“But are you sure,” said Courtney, 
mildly, “ that the intended Reform 
will be productive of advantage ?” 
—* I am, sir,” he replied, “ as I 
can be of any thing not demonstra- 
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tively certain.” —“ And upon what 
rests your assurance?” the other 
asked ; “is it deducible from theory, 
or founded upon experience ?” 

Bird seemed puzzled. He did not 
choose to reply. For advantages so 
confidently predicted upon mere 
theory, and for the blessings of that 
“untried form” of political being 
upon which we are aboutto enter, he 
could not as yet pretend experience. 
His answer was therefore vague.— 
“ Surely no one at the present day 
can defend the rotten boroughs. Is 
it right that places without inha- 
bitants should have representatives ? 
Can mockery of the people be car- 
ried farther than that? Is it right 
that largeand populous places should 
be without representatives? That 
manufacturers should be congrega- 
ted in such numbers, and capital ac- 
cumulated in such masses, as to be 
capable of supplying the wants of 
the civilized world, and yet be with- 
out an organ by whom their interests 
may be defended in Parliament? It 
requires no great extent of political 
philosophy to pronounce all that 
wrong ; and any system which reme- 
dies so monstrous an abuse, must, so 
far at least, be a good one.” 

“TI do not know,” said Courtney, 
with great calmness, “ how far a small 
extent of political philosophy may 
justify a great deal of political rash- 
ness. ButI have oftenconversed with 
reformers upon the subject of rotten 
boroughs, and never yet have heard 
them assailed by any thing more for- 
midable than ‘ the sound and fury’ 
of very vehement declamation.”— 
** What, sir,” said Bird, “isit notright 
that the people should be represent- 
ed ?”—* It is, sir,” he was answered, 
“ when it is necessary, but not other- 
wise. The country has a right to 
the services of the people in that, 
and any other way which its inte- 
rests may require. If these interests 
require universal suffrage, universal 
suffrage would be right. If they re- 
quire arestricted suffrage, that would 
be the more advisable. But what 
I mean to express is this, that the 
right, whatever it is, should be de- 
termined by the expediency; and 
this, again, must be determined by 
the fitness of our mode of electing 
legislators for preserving and perpe+ 
tuating the essentials of the consti- 
tution.” 

U 
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“ And what can be more essen- 
tial to the constitution than that 
the people should be represented 2” 
said Bird.—* This,” said Mr Court- 
ney“ that they may be represent- 
ed in such a manner as will best 
conduce to the end for which repre- 
sentation was intended. Pray, Mr 
Bird, do you consider that the elec- 
tive franchise was conferred upon 
the people for their own individual 
benefit, or for the good of the nation 
at large ?”—“ For the good of the 
nation at large, surely,” said Bird.— 
“ Then, if by limiting it, that good 
may be more certainly attained than 
by leaving it unrestricted, what 
would you conclude ?” 

Bird. That it should be limited. 
Therefore it is that lam against uni- 
versal suffrage. 

Courtney. And would, I presume, 
be against any species of suffrage that 
might be shewn to be detrimental to 
the public good ? 

Bird. Undoubtedly. Iam not one 
of those who regard the elective fran- 
chise as a privilege by which I am 
dignified, and which I enjoy for my 
own personal benefit. 1 look upon 
it as imposing a public duty, which 
I am called upon to discharge for the 
benefit of my country. 

Court. Your view, in that particu- 
lar, coincides precisely with mine. I 
will take for granted, that you consi- 
der that form of government under 
which we live a mixed one, contain- 
ing a due admixture of monarchy, 
aristocracy, and democracy.—— 

Bird. Just so. , 

Court. Now, is it not essential to 

our happy constitution, that the ele- 
ments which compose it should all 
be preserved, and that no one prin- 
ciple should be suffered to predomi- 
nate to the destruction of another ? 
_ Bird. Undoubtedly. And it was 
because James the Second sought to 
encroach upon the rights of the peo- 
ple that he was compelled to abdi- 
cate. 

Court. But what will you say if 
the people should encroach upon 
the privileges of the nobility, and the 
rights of the crown? Are you pre- 
pared, in that case, to deal with 
even-handed justice ? 

Bird. I hope I should be, if such 
a case arose. But the Reform Bill 
does not contemplate any such usurp- 
ation. It merely seeks to reclaim 
for the people what was always 


their own. Neither the crown nor 
the aristocracy should complain of 
not being permitted to nominate re- 
presentatives of the people. 

Court. No, if such nomination 
tended to give any undue predomi- 
nance to these two estates of the 
realm. But if it was only a kind of 
make-weight, by which they were 
enabled to retain their necessary in- 
fluence, the withdrawal, or even the 
restriction of such a privilege, may 
totally disturb the balance of the 
Constitution. Now that is, I con- 
fess, what I fear must be the neces- 
sary result of the Reform Bill, if it 
should pass into a law. I contend 
not for the privileges of the aristo- 
cracy merely as an aristocracy, nor 
of the crown merely as the crown, 
but for the rights and dignity of 
both, as part and parcel of the go- 
vernment under which we live. And 
if I rise in their defence upon the 
present occasion, it is from no 
other motive than that which would 
impel me to give them my most stre- 
nuous opposition if I could consider 
them as the invaders of public li- 
berty. 

Bird. To me the nomination of 
members, to serve in the House of 
Commons, by the nobility or the 
crown, appears a monstrous ano- 
maly. 

Court. What do you mean by an 
anomaly ? 

Bird. That which is contrary to 
rule. 

Court. The rule you suppose to 
be, that none but commoners should 
interfere in elections ? 

Bird. Undoubtedly. 

Court. But has that been the 
usage ? 

Bird. No; and it is of that I com- 
plain. 

Court. Here, then, you have arule 
contradicted by what you acknow- 
ledge to be usage; for you are far 
too well informed not to know, and 
too candid not to acknowledge, that 
either the crown or the aristocracy, 
and frequently both, have exercised 
an influence over the returns that 
have been made to the Commons 
House of Parliament. Indeed, you 
are well aware that that influence 
never was less than it is at present. 
May I not, therefore, as confidently 
plead prescription for such a prac- 
tice; as you object to it, because it is 
contrary to rule? Jf you can point 
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out no period of our history in which 
it did not exist, although you may 
rail at it as contrary to law, and stig- 
matize it as anomalous, I am at least 
equally justified in defending it, as 
agreeable to the spirit of the Consti- 
tution. Give me leave to ask you, 
Mr Bird, is the royal prerogative 
now what it was formerly ? 

Bird. No. It is considerably a- 
bridged. 

Court. Is the power of the nobles 

what it was formerly ? 
_ Bird. No. Their power, as nobles, 
is certainly considerably contracted. 
They formerly exercised something 
little short of sovereignty within 
their respective domains. 

Court. Then if the crown is not 
to become a cipher, and the nobles 
80 many counters in the state; if 
they are, in a word, to continue sub- 
stantive estates of the realm, what 
they have lost in one way, they must, 
to a certain extent, gain in another. 
For the curtailment of prerogative, 
to the degree in which it has been 
curtailed, and for the abrogation of 
privileges, to the degree in which 
they have been abrogated, there must 
be some compensation. Those who 
are desirous of changing the whole 
form of our government, may very 
consistently desire that the power 
of the Commons should go on in- 
creasing, and that of the other bran- 
ches of the legislature go on dimi- 
nishing, until pure republicanism is 
superinduced upon the platform of 
our constitutional monarchy. But 
those who are undesirous of such a 
change, cannot contemplate what is 
about to be done without fearful ap- 
prehensions. 

Bird. 1 confess I cannot entertain 
any fearful apprehensions, because a 
few noblemen will no longer be per- 
mitted to return members to Parlia- 
ment. 

Court. And yet you have seen 
cause to be very angry, because such 
a privilege has been allowed them. 
Surely, my dear sir, if its abroga- 
tion be unimportant, its continuance 
cannot have been dangerous. But 
the question is not, whether a few 
noblemen are or are not to have the 

rivilege of sending members to 
arliament, but whether the House 
of Lords is to retain or to lose its 
relative importance, as compared 
with the House of Commons—whe- 


ther one estate is or is not to obtain 
an undue preponderance over the 
other two estates of the realm, and 
thus overthrow the balance of the 
Constitution? I cannot but think 
that you view this important ques- 
tion too much as an advocate, and 
too little as a statesman. 

Bird. What do you mean ? 

Court. This—that you argued as 
if you were retained by the people 
for the purpose of making out a case 
for them, as against the nobility and 
the crown, and not like one who 
contemplated the point at issue in 
all its bearings, and felt a desire that 
a decision, which is to affect the 
whole form of our government, 
should be formed with a due d 
to all the elements of which it is 
composed. You forget that the Con- 
stitution is monarchical, in contend- 
ing for the pure democracy of the 
House of Commons. Give me leave 
to ask you which of the three es- 
tates do you consider at present the 
most influential ? 

Bird. Assuredly the Commons. 
It is more powerful than the other 
two together. 

Court. 1 think it is. If the House 
of Commons resolutely determine 
to carry any measure, they must, in 
the long run, be successful against 
any opposition which they could 
encounter from the Lords and the 
Crown. This being so, does that 
estate require more power which is 
already so powerful? Do the other 
estates possess any exorbitant power, 
when united they are, confessedly, 
unequal to a contest with the popu- 
lar branch of the Constitution 7 
pend upon it, it is because the Com- 
mons have already acquired so much, 
that they require more. It is be- 
cause the crown and the nobility 
have Jost so much, and are, in con- 
sequence, so defenceless, that their 
privileges are to be still farther in- 
vaded. I confess I should rather 
see the office perish, after all that 
gave it importance and dignity was 
taken away, than continue to exist 
in a state of pitiable imbecility 
which can only excite the sorrow of 
its friends, and the derision of its 
enemies. 

Bird. But are the people to be 
mocked by unreal representatives ? 

Court. Is the country to be mock- 
ed by an unreal constitution ? It has 
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been well said, in one of the late 
discussions, that if the present Bill 
should pass, our Constitution will no 
longer be described as composed of 
King, Lords, and Commons, but of 
Commons, Lords, and King. That 
which has always been first will be 
last, and the last first. The popular 
will will encroach upon the func- 
tions of the national judgment ; and 
upon the most important questions 
that concern the honour or the inte- 
rests of the country, neither the wis- 
dom of the hereditary counsellors of 
the state, nor the firmness of the so- 
vereign, can long prevail against the 
“sic volo, sic jubeo,” of a radical 
Parliament. 

Bird. 1 cannot but think that you 
are croaking. I remember predic- 
tions of the very same kind, when 
the Test and Corporation Act was 
repealed, and, still more recently, at 
the passing of the Catholic Bill. 
You surely cannot forget them ? 

Court. No: nor should you fail 
to perceive that they are all in pro- 
gress towards fulfilment. The repeal 
of the Test and Corporation Act 
facilitated the passing of the Catho- 
lic Bill, as that now facilitates the 
proposed Reform in Parliament. Had 
the Duke wisely made a stand upon 
the first question, and taken the pro- 
per means of enlightening the public 
mind, he would not live to witness 
the overthrow of the Constitution. 
But he thrust emancipation down 
the throats of the people of Eng- 
land, and they will now, in their 
turn, thrust Reform down his throat. 

Brownlow (who here interposed). 
Well, I must say that the mischief, if 
any, which has arisen from passin 
the Catholic Bill, has been produce 
chiefly by its opponents. Had they 
not been driven into opposition to 
the Duke by a resentment that pre- 
vailed against their better judgment, 
he could not have been compelled 
to resign, and the present disastrous 
measure would never have been 
contemplated. 

Court. But the Duke should have 
calculated upon that resentment. I 
do not justify it; on the contrary, I 
deplore it; but, I say, it was inevi- 
table. No Parliamentary leader can 
safely ap re the honest prejudi- 
ces of his adherents. The Duke de- 
liberately sacrificed the Tory party 
to the carrying of the Catholic Bill. 
Would that he could, even now, see 
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his error! But I much fear that the 
same obstinacy which made him 
persist in it at first, will prevent his 
acknowledgment of it, even when 
the consequences are so obviously 
deplorable. 

Brown. I am glad, however, to 
perceive that the Tory party, or 
what is left of it, are acting together 
with spirit and unanimity. They 
have at length been brought to a 
sense of their common interest, and 
no longer choose to resemble the 
man who, to destroy the rats, burnt 
his stack of corn. 

Court. Iwill not be a prophet of 
evil, and therefore shall only express 
my fervent wishes that the mischief 
which they have done may not be 
irremediable. It can only be coun- 
teracted by a cautious and temperate 
co-operation, in opposition to the 
present ministers, very different in- 
deed from the indiscretion and mis- 
policy which provoked that quarrel 
amongst themselves that threatens 
to be so fatal to the country. 

Bird. A quarrel which I cannot 
lament, as it has led to results most 
desirable. I cannot, for the life of 
me, see how the rotten boroughs are 
essential to the constitution. 

Court. Do you consider the House 
of Lords essential to the constitution ? 

Bird. Why yes ;—But not a House 
of Lords possessing so extensive an 
influence in the House of Commons. 

Court. And yet you have admit- 
ted what amounts to an acknowledg- 
ment, that without some such influence 
it could not maintain its position as 
a substantive estate of the realm; for 
it does not possess one particle of 
influence beyond what is strictly de- 
Jfensive. The times have gone by 
when the influence, either of the 
Lords or of the Crown, could en- 
danger public liberty. The reaction is 
now the other way. And yet you are 
for fortifying and reinforcing a De- 
mocracy, which has already become 
paramount, against privileges which 
have long been innocuous, and are 
now contemptible. Depend upon it, 
sir, the more intelligent of those 
who advocate the present measure, 
do so, not in the vain expectation of 
improving the present form of go- 
vernment, but with the certainty of 
establishing pure republicanism up- 
on the ruins of our hallowed consti- 
tution. 

Bird, 


Such are not my views. I 
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look upon the extinction of the rotten 
boroughs as a real and solid improve- 
ment. The time was when these bo- 
roughs were not rotten—when they 
returned “ bona fide” representatives 
of the people. Where can be the harm 
that such should be the case again ? 

Court. The time never was when 
the nobility, as a body, possessed less 
influence than they do at present. 
The harm of abridging that influence, 
which is at present scarcely sufficient 
for the maintenance of their rights 
and dignities, I have already decla- 
red. Supposing them without any 
such influence, which is the state of 
things you contemplate, and suppo- 
sing that, in sucha case, they had the 
temerity to differ from the House of 
Commons, what would be the conse- 
quence ? 

Bird. That theyshould yield. That 
must be the case in the event of any 
collision even at present. 

Court. So that it is, at all events, 
quite clear, that, whatever the Lords 
may suffer from the usurpation of 
the Commons, the Commons can suf- 
fer nothing from the usurpation of 
the Lords. That is, in the nature of 
things, anevil not tobe apprehended ; 
and yet it is the apprehension of it 
a could alone justify the Reform 

ill. 

Bird. The spirit of the age will 
justify the Reform Bill. Men are not 
now to be hard-worked or trammel- 
led as they were formerly. 

Court. And yet it is quite possi- 
ble that ignorance and prejudice may 
be found to be as vexatious taskmas- 
ters as ever were superstition and 
tyranny. The mob have never been 
merciful or enlightened rulers. And 
our present Reformers are for resol- 
ving every thing into the volition of 
the mob. They have evoked ademon 
whom they cannot command ;—and 
the time may not be far distant when 
they shall deplore, with unavailin 
regret, that they were ever impelled, 
by the spirit of faction, or the lust of 
power, to bring a withering curse 
upon themselves and their country. 

Bird. But would you admit of no 
change in the present system ? Is it, 
in your opinion, so absolutely perfect 
as not to be susceptible of improve- 
ment ? 

Court. Your last question answers 
itself. Nothing human can be perfect. 
To your first question I reply, that I 
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would admit of no change that was 
merely speculative, and that I would 
admit of any change that might 
be approved by reason, and justified 
by experience. 

Brown. Iam desirous of hearing 
you explain yourself more fully upon 
that point. In the first place, what do 
you mean by merely speculative 
changes ? 

Court. Changes which have for 
their object a greater degree of mere- 
ly theoretical perfection, and which 
are notrequired by any pressing ne- 
cessity in the actual state of affairs. 
For instance, my friend Bird com- 
plains that Gatton and Old Sarum send 
representatives to Parliament. He 
would have them forthwith disfran- 
chised. I ask what evil have they 
done—and I am not satisfied that 
such a sentence should be carried 
into effect against them, until I am 
clearly convinced that the privilege 
which they have so long exercised is 
injurious to the country. Whenever 
it can be proved that is the case, I 
surrender them to the tender mer- 
cies of the Reformers. 

Brown. I think, Bird, that is a fair 
proposal. Are you ready to close 
with it ? 

Bird. Nay, nay. If you defend 
Gatton and Old Sarum, [have nomore 
to say. After that you would defend 
any thing. 

Court. It is not necessary to de- 
fend them until they are assailed by 
some specific allegation. I can only 
say, that if any such allegation is to 
be made, I am ready to listen to it ; 
and if proved, to act upon it. What 
more would you have? The only 
difference between us upon this 
point is, that you would first con- 
demn, and then enquire. I would 
first enquire, and then, if necessary, 
condemn. I hope I should not acquit 
against proof, but I would not con- 
demn without proof, or punish with- 
out conviction. I ask you, therefore, 
again, can you trace any specific evil 
under which the country Jabours to 
the representatives of Gattonand Old 
Sarum ? 

Bird. I cannot. 

Court. Have you any reason to 


“believe that they have not generally 


discharged their duty in Parliament 
as honestly and as ably as any other 
members ? 

Bird, have not. 
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Court. Then why disfranchise 
them ? 

Bird. Because I would not have 
the mere nominees of an aristocrat 
usurp the places of representatives 
of the people. 

Court. In other words, because 
you wish to curtail the influence of 
the House of Lords, and augment the 
influence of the House of Commons. 
Now, I ask you, upon the whole is 
that necessary ? 

Bird. For that view of the sub- 
ject, I must acknowledge that the 

ouse of Commons is at present in 
no great danger from the House of 
Lords. It can, at least, maintain its 
own. But Gatton and Old Sarum are 
notoriously bought and sold. Surely 
you will not defend that ? 

Court. If that be notorious, it 
can be proved; and if it be proved, 
you have your remedy. But I much 
doubt that it is as you say. However, 
I leave that consideration as I found 
it. Are you willing to make their 
disfranchisement depend upon the 
notoriety of their corruption ? 

Bird. Why,no. A thing may be 
tolerably certain without being sus- 
ceptible of such proof as would jus- 
tify a conviction in a court of jus- 
tice. And the representatives of the 
people ought to be like Casar’s wife, 
not only free from corruption, but 
from the very suspicion of corrup- 
tion. Now, itis certainly known that, 
with respect to these boroughs, that 
is not the case. They are a great 
offence to the people, 

Court. When do you call amem- 
ber of Parliament corrupt ? 

Bird. When he is influenced by 
a personal consideration to vote 
against what he knows to be the in- 
terest of his country. 

Court. No matter what that per- 
sonal consideration is ? 

Bird. No matter what that con- 
sideration is. 

Court. Whether the emoluments 
of office or mob popularity—popu- 
lar applause or public plunder ? 

Bird. Assuredly. 

Court. Then I am bold to affirm 
that few of our flaming patriots can 
escape the charge of political cor- 
ruption ;—for few of them, indeed I 
know not any, who are not as basely 
solicitous for the favour of the mob, 
as any of their opponents can be for 
the favour of the Minister ; so that 


you see it does not follow that by 
throwing open the rotten boroughs, 
you can do away with all corruption. 

Bird. Why, there is this difference, 
the people generally choose those 
who agree with them in all cardinal 
points: so that there is no force put 
upon their inclinations. They are, 
to all intents and purposes, free 
agents. 

Court. And may not the same be 
said of the nominees of the borough 
proprietors ? Surely no patron will 
choose a representative who does 
not agree with him in all principal 
points; so that there is no force put 
upon his inclinations. If the truth 
were known, I believe it would be 
found, that the instances of depar- 
ture from principle, for the purpose 
of securing mob popularity, are 
much more numerous than those 
which take place from any other 
cause. “ We are called Indepen- 
dents,” said a poor dissenting minis- 
ter once to me, “ but we are the 
most dependent creatures in the 
whole world.” 

Brown. Undoubtedly, Bird, that 
is true. Neither Hunt nor O’ Connell, 
nor Hobhouse, nor Hume, dare dis- 
obey the behests of their constitu- 
ents ;—and they can no more be 
called independent, than the man 
who chooses to remain in prison can 
be called free. 

Bird. But it is one thing to be 
under the influence of the people, 
who always, at least, intend to judge 
aright ; another to be under the in- 
fluence of a boroughmonger, who 
seldom looks beyond his own per- 
sonal interest. 

Court. Good intentions do not 
confer the ability of judging wisely 
respecting important questions of 
state policy; and the decisions of 
a tumultuous assembly are never 
maturely digested. They are much 
more frequently the ebullitions of 
passion than the deductions of rea- 
son. Besides, no individual com- 
posing one of a tumultuous assem- 
bly feels accountable for the instruc- 
tions which are given to the repre- 
sentatives, and, therefore, they are 
never given with that anxious fore- 
sight and circumspection which be- 
long to more responsible advisers. 
They are, in fact, in general, charac- 
terised by haste, indiscretion, igno- 
rance, prejudice, and precipitancy. 
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Of the borough proprietors, it must 
be admitted, that they have a stake 
in the country; and they will be 
amongst the first to feel the conse- 
quences of any serious errors which 
are committed by our rulers. Their 
interests are identified with the secu- 
rity of established order. Granting, 
therefore, that their intentions are to 
serve themselves, these can only be 
carried into effect by consulting the 
wellbeing of the country. At least 
they must be very shortsighted not 
to see that their own interests are 
insecure, in whatever degree the 
honour, the dignity, and the stability 
of the government are endangered. 

Brown. And, in point of fact, the 
steadiness and consistency which 
have characterised our government, 
could only have been produced by 
the manner in which the legislative 
body have been brought under the 
influence of aresponsible executive, 
by means of the close boroughs. It 
was thus only that the credit of the 
country could be maintained, its co- 
lonial possessions secured, and its 
good faith preserved inviolate. A 
government depending upon mob 
popularity, may be said to be living 
from hand to mouth. The most they 
can do is to make provision for the 
day passing over them. 

Court. In truth, sir, the change 
which we are about to undergo, will 
be felt by the statesman to be like 
passing from a trade-wind into the 
region of storms. There are few of 
our reformers who possess the power 
of saying to the troubled elements 
which they have excited, “ Peace, be 
still.” 

Brown. I believe there are still 
fewer who possess the inclination. 

Court. But let me not be under- 
stood as saying, that demagogues 
are without their use. They excite 
the public spirit; they keep alive a 
constitutional jealousy of oppres- 
sion. When thus occupied, they are 
in their proper place, and not when 
they are at the head of the national 
councils. They resemble salt, which, 
though not fit to be used for food by 
itself, is the means of preserving 
food much longer than it could be 
kept without it. In fact, one of my 
objections to this Bill is, that it will 
take the demagogues out of that po- 
sition, where they may be innocent- 
ly, if not advantageously employed, 


and put them into one where they 
must be mischievous. This is a great 
evil. We stand, at present, upon 
the verge of the precipice, and the 
blind are about to lead the blind. 

Brown. If they were only blind, 
the evil would not be so great ; con- 
scious blindness begets a sense of 
helplessness. The misfortune at 
present is, that our political buzzards 
fancy they can see better than 
other people. By and bye they will 
find their mistake. 

Court. Not, I fear, until it may be 
too late for the country to retrace its 
steps. A little folly may do more 
harm than much wisdom can repair. 
It is easy to pull down: That only 
—- physical strength. It is 
difficult to build up: That requires 
much physical strength and moral 
wisdom. 

Brown. The late Opposition will 
make but a bad Ministry, and the 
late Ministry but a bad Opposition. 

Court. I am not so sure of the 
latter proposition. It is true that the 
present Opposition cannot brandish 
the tomahawk or the scalping knife 
with either the recklessness or the 
skill of their late opponents; but 
they have been, at length, thorough- 
ly excited and united, by the dangers 
with which they are threatened; 
and will, it is to be hoped, oppose 
themselves to the tide of innovation, 
as one man. All is lost if they now 
should cheris: any petty jealousies 
or resentments. 

Brown. But there is no hope of 
stopping the Bill in the Commons ? 

Court. No. And I am, there- 
fore, of opinion, that the conserva- 
tive party should not even attempt 
to qualify it. They should suffer it 
to pass in its naked deformity, and to 

o to the dernier resort with all its 
imperfections on its head. 

rown. Aye:—the longer and the 

more conspicuously the cloven foot is 
exposed, the better. There are many 
who may yet be brought to see the 
difference between what is divine 
and what is diabolical. The tempter 
has succeeded with the Commons, 
bysaying, “ All these will I give thee, 
if thou wilt fall down and_ worship 
me!” To the Lords he uses a dif- 
ferent language, and threatens, if 
they are not obedient to his bidding, 
“ to take from them even that whic 
they have,” 
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Court. In the Lords must be 
fought the great battle of the con- 
stitution;—a battle which will deter- 
mine the fate of England for at least 
acentury tocome. The Barons at 
Runnymede did not act a more im- 
= part than that which must 

e acted by the Peers spiritual and 
temporal of the present Parliament. 
It is fearful to contemplate the pos- 
sible result. 

Bird. It is indeed, if the Lords 
should be insane enough to reject a 
measure upon which the people may 
now be said to have decided. They 
may, perhaps, delay, they cannot 
stop it; and, in the end, it will be 
worse for themselves. 

Court. Is this the language of a 
man who contends that the popular 
branch of the constitution requires 
additional power? 

Bird. 1 hope they will always have 
power enough to assert their rights. 

Court. I only hope that they may 
have a sufficient sense of right to 
confine themselves within the bounds 
of their legitimate authority. If the 
Lords threatened them for not pass- 
ing a Bill which originated in the 
Upper House, what a cry would 
be raised of unconstitutional in- 
terference? How would the coun- 
try resound with denunciations a- 
gainst the invaders of liberty? But 
when they are threatened for not 
as Bill which has originated 
in the Lower House, and which me- 
ditates an almost total extinction of 
their authority, against such over- 
weening arrogance, such contume- 
lious injustice, no voice is raised, 
and they are thought the most un- 
reasonable men alive because they 
do not submit, without a struggle, 
to what amounts to political annihi- 
lation. One is reminded of the story 
which Johnson tells of the man who 
was skinning the eels, and who 
damned them “ for not lying still!” 

Brown. Unquestionably, it is a 

eat aggravation of all this, that it 
is done upon the. supposition, that 
the Lords are too powerful for the 
Commons ! 

Court. Yes. Upon a supposition 
falsified by the spirit of the whole 
proceeding! The Lords are told 
they have too great an influence in 
the Commons, in the very breath 
which tells them, that it is only bya 
tame acquiesence in the decision of 


the Commons, that they have any 
chance of preserving their indepen- 
dence! They are bullied as being 
too weak, while they are calumniated 
as being too powerful! There is 
something ludicrous’in the present 
position of affairs, which would pro- 
voke merriment, if the consequences 
were not so fatal. What it will end 
in, God only knows. 

Bird. It will end in the defeat of 
an odious oligarchy. 

Court. What you call an oligarchy 
is identified with a race of glory and 
prosperity, which, either for splen- 
dour or continuance, is unexampled 
in the history of the world. No na- 
tion has ever yet enjoyed so much 
liberty, and been free at the same 
time from foreign and domestic 
evils. If the government may be 
judged of by its results, if the tree 
may be known by its fruits, where 
will you find fairer fruits of trade 
and commerce, of virtue and happi- 
ness, of science and civilisation, 
than in the hitherto happy England? 

Bird. What do you call the na- 
tional debt ? 

Court. The cheap purchase with 
our money of a national security, 
which other nations were unable to 
purchase with their blood. You 
know well that there never was a 
war more universally popular than 
that in which it was contracted. It 
was literally forced upon a minister, 
who had all but predetermined to 
remain at peace, and whose earliest 
and most cherished anticipations of 
fame, were founded upon the hope 
of being able to place the finances 
of the country upon a solid basis, 
during a season of tranquillity and 
retrenchment. But he was forced 
to give way to the universal feeling, 
that neither our honour nor our in- 
terest could permit us to endure the 
aggression of Jacobin France any 
longer. When he was once fairly 
engaged in the contest, he carried it 
on with a noble ardour. And let 
it not be forgotten, that the war may 
be said to have, in a great measure, 
created its own resources. Our pros- 
perity, during every year of its con- 
tinuance, more than kept pace with 
its expenses. The manufacturing 
interest was prodigiously benefite 
by it; and more waste lands were 
reclaimed in Ireland, by reason of 
the demand for corn to which it 
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gave rise, than had been brought in- 
to cultivation for the preceding cen- 
tury. When, therefore, the national 
debt is mentioned, it is enough to 
say, that it was incurred in the pro- 
secution of a just and necessary 
war ; and that resources were deve- 
loped during the progress of it, 
which rendered it, even in a pecu- 
niary point of view, rather a gain 
than aloss to the country. If the in- 
fluence which the minister possessed 
in the House of Commons was re- 
quired for carrying it on, that, in it- 
self, is sufficient to prove that such 
influence is sometimes necessary. 

Brown. When I hear the na- 
tional debt referred to as one of the 
evils arising out of the borough sys- 
tem, I am tempted to think that, in 
case the proposed reform should 
take place, the national creditor will 
not be very safe. Indeed, he is al- 
ready denounced by those who are 
either indiscreet or honest enough 
to confess the lengths to which they 
are ready to go, when once the mob 
have become our masters. 

Court. Yes. This great measure 
will, in that particular, operate the 
very reverse of a statute of bankrupt- 
cy, and make debtors arbitrators of 
the fair demands of their creditors. 
The question will no longer be how 
much they honestly owe, but how 
much they are willing to pay. The 
difference between “ meum and 
tuum,” will soon be lost sight of, 
and Cobbett will have an opportunity 
of rejoicing at the all but universal 
reception of what has long been 
with him a favourite principle, that 
the payment of our debts ought to 
be regulated by our convenience. 
But the Church will probably be the 
first to suffer. By attacking the 
Funds, our reformers would only be 
gratifying their cupidity :—by attack- 
ing the Church, they would at the 
same time gratify their cupidity and 
their resentment. 

Brown. And when these two 
great interests are thus destroyed, 
what becomes of the security of pri- 
vate property ? 

Bird. 1 think, gentlemen, you are 
reckoning without your host. If we 
may judge from the state of the 
funds, the stock-holders do not con- 
ceive themselves in very great dan- 

er. 
. Court. Neither did they when the 
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South Sea bubble was afloat! All I 
shall say is, that my fears are not 
dissipated by their credulity. The 

henomenon to which you allude, is, 

owever, remarkable. You take it 
as demonstrating the force of truth ; 
Ilook upon it as exemplifying the 
prevalence of delusion. 

Bird. But can it be seriously sup- 
posed, that the noblemen and gen- 
tlemen who have espoused the cause 
of reform, would do so if they con- 
sidered apprehensions like yours well 
founded? Surely, if the constitution 
is, as you suppose, to be subverted 
by the present measure, Lord Grey, 
and his colleagues and supporters, 
could not sanction it. You will al- 
low, at least, that they have a stake 
in the country, which they ought not 
. place upon the hazard of sucha 

ie. 

Court. Do you think Lord Grey 
and his colleagues could have re- 
mained in office if they had not 
——— forward the present mea- 
sure ¢ 

Bird. Candidly, I do not think 
they could. Some such measure was 
absolutely necessary to rally round 
them the support of the country. 
The people would not be satisfied. 
with any thing short of a substantial 
measure of reform. 

Court. Then that is quite suffi- 
cient to prove that they are not men 
who, in this instance at least, sacri- 
fice power for the sake of principle ; 
—and however we may respect their 
arguments, we are not called upon 
to shew any great deference to their 
authority. You say they have a- 
dopted the only means by which 
they could secure the support of the 
people. I say they have adopted the 
only means by which the 
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the ruffianism of England, of every 
grade and order, could be conci- 
liated, and brought to bear, in its con- 
centrated energy, against the party 
to whom they have always been op- 
posed. We are not, therefore, to 
consider their acts as evidence only 
of their unbiassed and deliberate 
judgment. We know not how far the 
desire of power, of which they had 
begun to taste the sweets, and the 
indisposition to surrender that power 
into the hands of hated enemies, 
may have blinded them to a percep- 
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derations. They seem to have play- 
ed their political part with the reck- 
lessness and desperation of game- 
sters, who are, generally speaking, 
as well convinced of the ruinous na- 
ture of the propensity which they 
indulge, as any moralist by whom 
their conduct is criticised; the only 
difference is, that they are more un- 
der the influence of a passion which 
stifles conscience, and tyrannizes 
over reason. 

Brown. Besides, if men of high 
rank and consideration were never 
drawn into revolutionary projects, 
revolutions never could occur. Be- 
fore, therefore, the reformers per- 
suade us that a revolution is not at 
present likely to occur, because the 
patrons of the present Bill are men 
of station and property, they should 
attempt to prove to us that no revo- 
lution has occurred in the history of 
the world. The truth is, that many 
wise men desire some reform ; many 
weak men desire-a very consider- 
able reform ; and the Ministers have, 
by the present measures, contrived 
to unite these with the still more 
numerous party of wicked men who 
will be satisfied with no reform, but 
that which must, eventually, subvert 
the constitution. 

Court. 1 confess, I am more dis- 
posed to impute the errors into 
which men fall upon that subject, 
to ignorance, than to wickedness. 
Wickedness implies more capacity 
than I think they possess. It is not 
so much that they desire to destroy, 
as that they do not understand the 
constitution. Socrates used to say 
of the Athenian government, that he 
never pitied them for the turbulence 
which they experienced, as they 
never took any sufficient pains to in- 
struct the people. 

Brown. At least, that cannot be 
said of our government ;—as more 

ublic money has already been spent 
in the cause of education, than would 
purchase the fee-simple of all 
Greece ! 
Court. Alas! But to how little 
urpose! all that has as yet been 
done has only served to superadd to 
ignorance, conceit and presump- 
tion! 
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tion of impending dangers. But the 
fullest description of such dangers 
might be altogether insufficient to 
extort from them a renunciation of 
their official emoluments and consi- 
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Bird. Nay, nay, Mr Courtney, I 
think you are now downright illibe- 
ral. I did not believe that. there was 
any one who denied the great pro- 

ess which the minds of the people 

ave made in our day in almostevery 
species of knowledge. Surely you 
must allow, that the amount of edu- 
cation is much more considerable 
than it was a century ago ? 

Court. There is more information, 
there may be more knowledge, but 
there is certainly less wisdom—that 
is, the wisdom of the present day 
bears a smaller proportion to the ex- 
isting stock of information and know- 
ledge, than it did at almost any for- 
mer period. 

Brown. IUshould be glad to hear 
you explain yourself on that subject 
more at large. 

Court. It liesinanutshell. “A 
little learning is a dangerous thing.” 
Our people know just enough to 
excite their vanity, without knowing 
sufficient to enlighten their judg- 
ments. They have lost the modesty 
of ignorance, and have acquired no- 
thing better in its stead. It was far 
safer that they should feel a sense of 
helplessness, which made them de- 
pend upon others, than be, as they 
are, puffed up by a groundless confi- 
dence in themselves. And what is 
the consequence? The present state 
of things. The cobblers and tailors of 
our day have learned to sneer at the 
wisdom of our ancestors. 

Brown. But, surely, every thing 
must have a beginning. The rude 
mass must first be taught to read. 
We are not to expect that they shall 
pass, all at once, from the rudiments 
of learning to sound knowledge. That 
would be as vain as to expect that 
there sliould be a coincidence be- 
tween the periods of seed-time and 
harvest. Let us “ cast our bread upon 
the waters,’ by giving all the en- 
couragement in our power to ele- 
mentary education, and we may be 
sure that we “ shall find it after many 
days.” 

Court. There never was a period 
when elementary instruction of every 
kind was more within the reach of 
all classes of the people; at least of 
all those classes who are capable of 
receiving any instruction at all. That 
is, certainly, not the want under 
which the people labour. They may 
be peaoel | “to perish for lack of 


knowledge,” but not for lack of ele- 
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mentary instruction. I should assoon 
think of constructing a tank in a 
country irrigated by natural streams, 
as of endowing institutions for the 
purpose of giving the people what 
they have such ample opportunities 
of procuring for themselves. No. My 
complaint against our course of pro- 
ceeding in these matters is this. In 
the jirst stages of their progress, we 
encumber the people with assistance 
which they do not want. In the 
after stages, we leave them without 
that assistance when it is absolutely 
necessary. They require no great 
encouragement to be induced to learn 
to read; but, in the precise scope 
and tendency of their studies, they 
do stand in need of counsel and di- 
rection. We are ready enough to 
furnish all that can stimulate, we are 
slow toafford that which would steady 
them. And, as we have sown, so we 
must reap. We have “sown the 
wind,” and, I fear, we are destined 
to “ reap the whirlwind !” 

Brown. But no system of instruc- 
tion which could be devised would 
make the people all philosophers. I 
think we do all that wecando. We 
facilitate the acquisition of those ac- 
quirements which are indispensable 
to the attainment of knowledge. The 
use they make of them must depend 
upon themselves. 

Court. In what consists the neces- 
sity of facilitating what is at present 
so very obvious and so very easy ? 
We are industriously occupied in re- 
ort the mole-hills which lie in the 
way of the acquisition, while we do 
not even so much as attempt to re- 
move the mountains which so greatly 
obstruct the proper use of know- 
ledge. We do the thing we should 
not do, and we leave undone the 
thing, and the only thing, to which 
we should have applied ourselves 
with any extraordinary solicitude. If 
we were half as anxious about learn- 
ing made useful, as we profess to be 
about learning made easy, all might 
be well. 

Brown. Pray, what is your notion 
of the precise mode in which govern- 
ment should proceed upon that im- 
portant subject ? 

Court. I do not think it wise in 
government to interfere much in the 
details of national education. These 
may be left, and should be left to the 
people themselves. They cannot, 
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however, be too careful in training 
therace of men by whom thepeopleare 
to be educated. For these they should 
have model schools. The course of 
instruction should be such as to dis- 
abuse them of many of the popular 
errors and prejudices which too fre- 
quently belong to that class of per- 
sons, and which they are so mischie- 
vously efficacious in disseminating 
amongst the people. Every encou- 
ragement should be given to them to 
carry this education beyond those li- 
mits within which it is at least as lia- 
ble to be perverted to evil, as to be 
employed for good purposes; and 
thus to establish them upon the “terra 
Jirma” of sound principle. The mis- 
fortune is, that up to that point to 
which the acquisition of knowledge 
is agreeable, it may be mischievous ; 
and some way must be made upon 
that part of the road, which is both 
steepand rough, before itcan become 
decidedly useful. It should, there- 
fore, be the object of every wise go- 
vernment to encourage, in that class 
of humble aspirants after literary 
distinctions, (to whose lot it will fall, 
whether well orill educated, to form 
the opinions of the little circles of 
which they are the centres,) such a 
degree of knowledge as may prove 
an antiseptic to the dangerous opi- 
nions, both moral and_ political, 
which are, at present, so prevalent, 
and which cannot spread much far- 
ther, or continue much longer, with- 
out subverting the foundations of 
social order. 

Brown. The idea is a good one ; 
I wonder it has not been adopted. 

Court. Nothing is more certain 
than that all minds above the com- 
mon order are naturally insubordi- 
nate;—and it is not until they are 
instructed and disciplined by much 
thought and some experience, that 
they learn to value and respect those 
artificial distinctions which are ne- 
cessary for the wellbeing of civil 
society. Now, those who feel with- 
in them claims to personal consi- 
deration, are much more disposed to 
desire the acknowledgment of them, 
than to follow up that course of 
study, by the prosecution of which 
they must be disabused of their vain 
ideas of self-importance. The for- 
mer course is easy, agreeable, and, 
as it would appear, personally ad- 
vantageous ;—the latter, irksome, 
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arduous, and ill requited. Hundreds 
may be taught to read, of whom few 
can be trained ¢o think ;—and the 
million will always derive their opi- 
nions from the master minds that 
have attained an ascendency over 
them. Is it not, therefore, most im- 
portant, that the judgments of those 
who must thus, in the nature of 
things, influence the national senti- 
ment, should be on qualified 
for that species of intellectual sove- 
reignty, which they are called to 
exercise over their fellow men? 
When we look for the causes of the 
great unsettlement of the foundation 
of government, which, more than 
any other symptom, is characteris- 
tic of the present times, we are told 
“ the schoolmaster is abroad.” And 
it must be acknowledged, that the 
answer completely solves the pro- 
blem. Men who possess most degree 
of strength of mind, and decision of 
character, which enable them, if I 
may so speak, to fugle for the society 
in which they live, are without the 
knowledge or the desire which 
would either prompt or enable them 
to impart to it sound views or whole- 
some counsel. The blind thus lead 
the blind;—and the consequences 
are, that deplorable state of things 
which might have been foreseen, and 
which a different system would, I 
believe, have prevented. 

Brown. 1am unwilling to appear 
a caviller. But surely you do not 
trace the evils by which we are at 

resent beset, to the attempts which 
Kove been made to open the minds 
of the people ? 

Court. Observe, I do not object 
to any system of national education 
which would really have the effect 
of enlightening and improving the 
public mind. On the contrary, I 
propose such a system; and object 
to the present only because its ten- 
dency but thwarts the intentions of 
those by whom it has been promo- 
ted. The people have been excited 
by it to intellectual activity, and left 
without safe instructors. The old 
bottles have been filled with new 
wine. If the choice, therefore, lay 
between the present system, and no 
system at all, I confess I should in- 
cline rather to leave the people as 
they were, than incur the risk or 
be responsible for the mischief of 
over-excitement and misdirection. 





For, in that case, the choice would 
not be between ignorance and know- 
ledge, between darkness and light, 
between total blindness and the per- 
fect use of the eyes ; but, to continue 
the last metaphor, between blindness 
and that state of bewildering vision 
which might arise from having the 
eye imperfectly couched for a cata- 
ract. There could be no comparison 
between the sense of helplessness 
which attended the former state, and 
in which the mind might readily 
learn_to acquiesce, and that restless- 
ness and impatience which must be 
engendered by the manner in which 
light had been let in upon the organ 
which was so unfitted to receive it— 
by which the individual was at the 
same time rendered unable to direct 
himself, and unwilling to be directed 
by others. We are not, however, re- 
duced to that alternative. The ques- 
tion is not whether knowledge, and 
the means of acquiring knowledge, 
should be imparted or withheld; but 
only how it may be most efficiently 
communicated. My plan is simple. 
I would no more interfere with the 
ordinary routine of education, than I 
would interfere with the ordinary 
diet of the people. I would, how- 
ever, establish seminaries for the im- 
provement of those who are to be the 
Instructors of youth, and take care 
to give them such advantages as must 
ensure them a preference as teachers. 
The people have, generally speaking, 
sagacity enough to discover the dif- 
ference between well-qualified and 
ill-qualified schoolmasters ; and if we 
furnish them with the former, we 
may be tolerably sure of not casting 
our pearls before swine. 

Brown. You are certainly right in 
your last observation. Ihave never 
known an instance where a good and 
an indifferent schoolmaster. were 
equally. accessible, and wheéré the 
former was not preferred ; profided 
there was no meddling or interfer 
with the people, to procure h 
preference. In that Case, indeed, 
tide may set in against Bim, — ~ 

Court. And of such ti seg Sond 
interference there hag been vastly 
too much. Wheréyer it. takes place, 
the people always Dep f0 suspect 
some sinister object. It is far better 
to leave them to és. Ihave 
known coms exe éht sthoolitiasters 
who were t of ‘their re- 
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spective communities by the injudi- 
cious patronage of those who meant 
them well. Too many are disposed 
at the present day to thrust educa- 
tion down the throats of the people 
whether they will or no. They thus 
only excite a repugnance to it, which 
would not otherwise exist, and pro- 
duce a reaction which more than de- 
feats their object. 

Bird. Most of what you have lat- 
terly said, has my most hearty con- 
currence. I could mention many in- 
stances in proof of the assertion, that 
the people, when not interfered with, 
in general prefer the best schoolmas- 
ter, even though he should be a per- 
son of a different religious persuasion 
fromthemselves. I haveknownmany 
Roman Catholic priests educated by 
Protestant clergymen; but, I am 
firmly persuaded, if any attempt had 
been made to induce their parents to 
send them to what would be called 
heretical schools, they would as soon 
have consented to send them to the 
devil. 

Brown. Yes. In the one case bi- 

otry is suffered to slumber, and good 
nse to operate. In the other case, 
>» reverse of this takes place. Our 
selyting people too often mistake 
oficiousness for activity, and indis- 
¢tetion for zeal. 
“gfeourt. Indeed, if those who have 
exhibited such a laudable desire for 
the spread of education, were aware 
of the great importance of not forcing 
it upon the people, and of suffering 
he appetite for it to be excited, be- 
forethe intellectual banquet by which 
it is to be gratified is exposed to their 
view, they would proceed in a dif- 
ferent manner for the accomplish- 
ment of their interesting object. At 
present, nothing can exceed their 
arnestness with the people to send 
their children to their schools. If 
the thing were properly managed, 
nts should make interest to 
eir children admitted to them. 
should be made to feel the ad- 
Vanhtages of education; and if that 
were done, it would be as little ne- 
essary-to solicit them to permit their 


al) 
idfen to be educated, as to permit 
neh to béfed. As the thing stands 
n 












at Bt wears a suspicious ap- 
pearanc the schools are consi- 
dered ith ir than so many traps 


for congeiia” But you, Mr Bird, 
cannot, or, at least, ought not to be 


very angry with a system that may 
be said to have a its full 

roportion towards giving you your 
pa se upon the ehient Bill.” 

Bird. How is that? 

Court. To what do you attribute 
the success of your favourite mea- 
sure ? 

Bird. To its popularity — other 
circumstances, also, favouring — 
it having suited the views of Minis- 
ters to recommend it: nor should I 
omit to mention how much we are 
indebted to our patriot King. 

Court. Justso. Its popularity is 
the “sine quanon” of its success. If 
the measure were not popular, the 
views of Ministers would not be an- 
swered by bringing it forward; and, 
undoubtedly, it would not have been 
suggested by the Sovereign. Now, 
what is the secret of its popularity ? 
The presumptuous self-confidence 
that has been generated by what is 
miscalled national education — that 
degree of education which enables 
a rustic and a mechanical population 
to familiarize themselves with the 
sedition and the blasphemies of Cob- 
bett and Tom Paine. This it is that 
has been the medium of that delusion 
that is at present so extensively 

revalent. It is easy to excite a pre- 
judice against our venerable institu- 
tions. Their defects are obvious : 
any charlatan may declaim upon them 
with a certainty of reaping a harvest 
of applause. Not so the uses to 
which they are subservient ;—these 
are not very readily made intelligi- 
ble to vulgar and_half-instructed 
minds. Therefore it is that those, 
who would build up or preserve, 
contend with such fearful disadvan- 
tages against those who would pull 
down or destroy. And therefore it 
is that the people have returned a 
majority of political mountebanks to 
Parliament. 

Brown. It must be allowed that 
the people are leavened with a strong 
prejudice against aristocracy. 

Court. I do not say that it is not an 
honest prejudice, but I am sure it is 
not on that account the less an un- 
fortunate one, or likely to be unat- 
tended by most deplorable results. 
The people will themselves find out 
their error when it is impossible to 
retrace their steps. 

Bird. Well, gentlemen, you may 
talk as you please ; but I cannot con- 
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sent to think the people either vur- 
blind or ignorant, because they think 
that such places as Birmingham and 
Manchester should be represented in 
Parliament. 

Court. Let us understand each 

other upon that part of the subject. 
If you can prove that the interests of 
these important towns require repre- 
sentation, I am content that they 
should have them; and still more 
so, if it should appear that they are 
necessary for the wellbeing of the 
country at large. But if you require 
them, without any reference either 
to local or to general interests, I must 
demur. You must pardon me if | 
cannot, in such case, see the reason- 
ableness of imposing upon either 
Birmingham or Manchester the 
onus of sending representatives to 
Parliament. 
' Bird. The onus! But it is a glo- 
rious privilege! You say that a rea- 
son is necessary to justify the cons 
ferring of such a privilege; I say 
that a reason is necessary to justify 
the withholding of it. 

Court. That it is a privilege, in a 
certain sense, I will not deny ;—just 
as a man of honour will feel it a pri- 
vilege to have any opportunity afford- 
ed him of serving his country. You 
do not mean that it is a privilege 
which men may employ for their own 
personal advantage ? 

Bird. Undoubtedly not. 

Court. Then the privilege of 
serving our country in the senate, 
only differs from that of serving our 
country in the field, by being a pri- 
vilege of a different kind. And yet, 
if Birmingham and Manchester were 
exempted from a general ballot, when 
the militia were called out, they would 
scarcely consider it a very great grie- 
vance. Whiy, then, do the populace 
of these manufacturing towns (for I 
deny that the feeling extends beyond 
the populace) grumble so loudly that 
they are not called upon to exercise 
the elective franchise? If they can 
shew any such necessity for it, as I 
have before intimated, | am willing 
that they should be gratified. But 
if they cannot, I do not see any pub- 
lic object which could be gained by 
conferring it ; and even if Idid not see 
(which I do see) grounds to suspect 
that it might, in such case, be abused, 
I could not consent to waste the time 
and disturb the peaceful avocations 
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of the inhabitants, without a prospect 
of some adequate advantage. 

Bird, Oh! the agitation of a con- 
tested election serves to keep the 
spirit of the country alive. It is upon 
that ‘that we must depend for the 
preservation of the constitution. 

Court. Granted. But is that spirit 
at present likely to die? Does the 
constitution stand in need of any 
increase of those agitating influences, 
which, no doubt, in their degree, are 
necessary to preserve it? Agitation 
is not a good “ per se.” It is only, 
at best, a kind of necessary evil. Our 
object should be, not to have as much 
of it as we can, but as little as we 
may. Agitation is but a means of 
manifesting democratic energy. And 
unless we are of opinion that the de- 
mocratic branch of the constitution 
requires additional strength, any in- 
crease of agitation may be safely 
dispensed with. Thunder and light- 
ning are useful, inasmuch as they 
serve to purify the atmosphere ; but 
it is not, surely, desirable that they 
should prevail longer than may be 
necessary for that purpose. Remem- 
ber, however, that Iam not for ex- 
empting Birmingham and Manches- 
ter from the tax of sending members 
to Parliament, if it can be shewn that 
the interests of the country require 
it. All I say is, that such a case has 
not yet been made out. The differ- 
ence between you and me, upon that 
part of the subject, amounts to no 
more than this;—you would have 
these populous places represented, 
whether there be a necessity for it 
or no; I would wait for the proof 
of the necessity. 

Bird. 1 think it must be self-evi- 
dent that the interests of these large 
manufacturing towns require the 
protection and the patronage of re- 
presentatives. 

Court. That is certainly not self- 
evident. I believe, on the contrary, 
it has never happened that they 
have been at a loss for an organ by 
which their wants and their wishes 
might be made known to Parlia- 
ment. I believe, moreover, that if 
they get representatives, their inte- 
rests are much more likely to be ne- 

lected than they are at present. It 
is only a few years since one of these 
large towns petitioned against being 
oo meee d so convinced were the 
sober-minded and intelligent indivi+ 
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duals who then had some influence 
over the people, that the boon of 
sending members to Parliament 
would but poorly compensate for 
the faction, the turmoil, and the ex- 
pense of a contested election. It 
also perhaps occurred to them, that 
the individuals likely to be chosen 
by the populace, would not be those 
to whom their interests might be 
most safely intrusted. 

Brown. Well, I cannot but think 
with Bird, that Birmingham and 
Manchester ought to be represented— 
not, I confess, because their interests 
require it, for I believe them to be 
taken very good care of; nor yet 
from any conviction that the people 
of those towns will exhibit very great 
wisdom in their choice of members, 
but simply, because they desire it; 
and to that extent, I think, they 
might be safely gratified. Indeed, 
had something of that kind been 
done early, the present calamitous 
measure might have been averted. 

Court. I cannot but differ from 
you most decidedly. The present 
awful position of affairs has arisen 
much more from the manner in which 
the people have been gratified by 
untimely concessions, than from the 
manner in which their inclinations 
have been resisted. Had every thing 
been done long ago which those whe 
are called moderate reformers, re- 
quired, it would only have approach- 
ed us nearer to the brink of the pre- 
cipice, and cleared the way for the 
sweeping measure which is now 
about to obliterate the landmarks of 
the constitution. No. If there be 
one duty more incumbent than an- 
other upon Parliament, in watching 
over the public weal, it is to distin- 
guish between the sense and the 
nonsense of the people. For that 
purpose they are called together, and 
when they suffer a popular delusion 
to prevail against their better judg- 
ment, they must be considered worse 
than useless. They cannot, in truth, 
protect the interests, without fre- 
quently arraying themselves against 
the prejudices of the people. Their 
functions are deliberative. They are 
bound to receive the petitions, to 
listen to the wishes, but to exercise 
a calm and unbiassed judgment upon 
the demands of their constituents. 
Indeed, any other conduct would be 
as treacherous to their constituents 
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as it would be unworthy of them- 
selves. “Interdum vulgus rectum 
videt,” and in those cases it is plea- 
sant to agree with them. But it fre- 
quently happens that measures which 
are popular are not wise; and it 
would be a most deplorable state of 
things if the folly of the multitude 
were, in such cases, to control the 
judgment of Parliament. 

Brown. And yet, the great argu- 
ment for the present measure is, 
that the people will have it. 

Court. Yes, its Parliamentary ad- 
vocates, by their harangues in the 
House, and upon the hustings, first 
stimulate the people te clamour for 
it, and they then make that clamour 
a reason why it should be conceded. 
The people are deceived into the 
belief that, in the first place, the 
measure about to pass will only re- 
store things to their original state ; 
in the next place, that the influence 
of the people has declined, while 
that of the aristocracy has been in- 
creasing; in the third place, that 
what are called rotten boroughs are 
dangerous to the liberties of the peo- 
ple ; in the fourth place, that govern- 
ment possesses more influence than 
is necessary to carry on the affairs of 
the nation; in the fifth place, that 
the public mind, as distinct from the 
popular will, will be more truly re- 
presented by a larger extension of 
the elective franchise; and when 
upon every one of these points they 
are defeated, and it is shewn that 
they have deceived the people by 
false representations, they make the 
very clamour, which has been the 
consequence of those ten thousand 
times refuted falsehoods, an all-pre- 
vailing argument for passing a mea-~ 
sure, which, even upon their own 
shewing, can only be justified by the 
presumption of their truth! Let 
them take but half the pains to unde- 
ceive the people that they have taken 
to deceive them, and I will answer 
for it, that the clamour will rapidly 
subside. But let them not, at all 
events, insult us by the mockery of 
saying, that the clamour of the mul- 
titude should induce the legislature 
to pass this Bill, while in the same 
breath, they are compelled to admit, 
that that clamour is groundless. 

Bird. If we can carry the mea- 
sure, we are quite willing to leave 
you in possession of the argument,. 
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Court. 1 believe you;—for an 
over solicitude about the argument 
would not greatly help you to carry 
the measure. Your friends have gone 
to work in a more effectual manner. 
We may apply to them what Gold- 
smith said of Johnson; when their 
pistol missed fire, they knocked us 
down with the but-end of it. But I 
am not sure that you will have it 
quite your own way afterall. The 
people are rapidly awakening from 
their delusion. They are every day 
more and more undeceived. They 
begin tosee, with tolerable clearness, 
the motives which have led his Ma- 
jesty’s Ministers to introduce the 

resent Bill. The worth, the learn- 
ing, and the property of the country, 
have already declared against it. 
The three Universities have given a 
noble proof of wisdom and indepen- 
dence, in resisting the whole in- 
fluence of government, and return- 
ing anti-revolutionary members. If 
all this should be in vain, we must 
only lament it, and submit. There 
is, however, something within me 
which forbids despondency, and 
which encourages the hope that that 
Providence which has hitherto so 
signally defended us, will still be our 
shield against impending dangers. 
Let but the Lords do their duty, and 
all will yet be well. I cannot, I will 
not despair of the fortunes of my 
country. 

Brown. I should like to know 
from you whether you think it likely 
that we shall outlive the present cri- 
sis. 

Court. Whether the storm that 
impends will blow over, or be, in- 
deed, as terrible as our fears may 
lead us to apprehend, is more than I 
can venture to pronounce at present. 
a pamaprintn are much against us; 
and yet matters have not proceeded 
so far in the wrong direction as to be 
utterly irretrievable. If the Lords 
be firm, the constitution will be 
safe. The good sense of the country 
is every day becoming more and 
more awakened to the true character 
of the present measure ; and if the 
Peers be true to themselves, they 
will not be left long without a con- 
siderable accession of popular sup- 

ort in resisting its further ake pg 
[adeed, it has sometimes struck me, 


that Providence has permitted the 
present crisis for the purpose of ex- 
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hibiting, in a manner neither to be 
mistaken nor forgotten, the baseness 
and wickedness of one party, and 
the weakness and folly of the other: 
Without having been thus wrought, 
as it were, “ 2 discrimena rerum,” 
who could believe that, for the de- 
sire of office, the Whigs were ready 
to tear the Constitution limb from 
limb, and cast it into Medea’s caul- 
dron ;—or that such awful calami- 
ties as those which impend should 
follow from the division amongst the 
Tories ! The Tories have joined with 
their inveterate enemies for the pur- 
pose of aggrandizing the Whigs! 
The Whigs have joined with their 
inveterate enemies for the purpose 
of destroying the Tories! Now, if 
the present crisis shall have caused 
the Conservative party to see their 
error, they may yet dissipate, by 
their union, the dangers which have 
been caused by their divisions. They 
now see what they have to expect 
from the professions of moderate re- 
formers, when such men as Lord 
Palmerston and Charles Grant are 
found ready and willing, upon an 
emergency, to lead off the first set in 
the gallopade of revolution. Indeed, 
if they are not convinced, from what 
has occurred, that tlie enemies of 
our venerable institutions can only 
be counteracted by the concentrated 
energies of all the friends of social 
order, they would not be convinced 
even though one rose from the dead. 
If this effect were to be produced 
by the present disastrous position of 
affairs, it would more than repay us 
for all our apprehensions. Then, in- 
deed, there would be point in Sir 
Francis Burdett’s quotation from 
Shakspeare, 


* Out of that nettle danger we pluck the 
flower safety,” 


but a point that bore against himself. 
And all this is possible. Nothing 
has as yet occurred which renders 
“ a consummation so devoutly to be 
wished,” even improbable. When I 
think of England ; when I look back 
upon her history; when I call to 
mind her ancient renown and her 
accumulated glories; when I con- 
sider the purity of her religion; the 
excellence of her laws; the extent 
and variety of her Colonial posses- 
sions; the vastness of her Eastern 
empire, I cannot bring myself to be- 
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lieve that all, ad/ are to be sacrifi- 
ced to that ominous conjunction 
of folly and wickedness that is at 
present lord of the ascendant: 
and yet, when I look for the power 
by which it is to be defeated, where 
is it to be found ? Where is the lofty 
eloquence, the sound and rooted 
principle, the unbending integrity, 
which distinguished the Conserva- 
tive party in this country at the time 
of the French Revolution? At that 
time there was a sufficiency of con- 
stitutional feeling amongst the Whigs, 
to make them disregard their preju- 
dices, and in the day of peril, join 
with the Tories. There now appears 
to be such alack of wisdom, or such 
a want of integrity amongst many 
of the Tories, as to cause them in the 
day of still greater peril, to consort 
with the enemies of social order! 
The master mind is wanting. In po- 
litics no less than in religion, the 
sheep will scatter if they have no 
shepherd. “ A stranger’s voice they 
will not hear, for they know not the 
voice of a stranger.” This it is that, 
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when the other pleasing view pre- 
sents itself, dispirits and casts me 
down. Where is the seer-like saga- 
city of Burke; the trumpet-toned 
eloquence of Pitt, and his keen and 
tempered honour? Alas! Echo an- 
swers, “ Where!’ But I do not de- 
spair. The hour of deepest darkness 
is that which precedes the dawn.. It 
is our parts to use every means in 
our power for the discomfit of one of 
the most atrocious feats of political 
legerdemain that ever yet was prac- 
tised upon the honest credulity of a 
people. Let us do every thing we 
can to stand between them and the 
certain ruin upon which they seem 
intent to rush. Black as are the 
clouds that lour upon us, let us abate 
no jot of hope or of heart in the pre- 
sentcontest. And when we thusshew 
ourselves men, and are resolved to 
do our best, it may be that that Gra- 
cious Being, whom we have so grie- 
vously offended by our backsliding 
and our transgressions, will be sa- 
tisfied with something less than the 
sacrifice of the constitution. 





ON THE APPROACHING REVOLUTION IN GREAT BRITAIN, AND ITS PROXIMATE 
. CONSEQUENCES. 


IN A LETTER TO A FRIEND. 


Fuit Ilium! Youknow my thoughts 
by this motto. We are lost. The 
game is up. Ruin is not approach- 
ing; but, as respects its causes— 
causes by this time past recall, inex- 
orable, immitigable—is already ac- 
complished for you and me, and for 
all who stand in our situation. What 
is that? The situation of men not 
young, burdened in comparison of 
those who areso with the impedimenta 
of regular armies, contrasted with 
houseless freebooters—under com- 
plex obligations moral or civil, and 
above all, fatally dependent, to the 
extent of our whole fortunes and pe- 
cuniary interests, upon a government, 
which for a momentary self-interest 
has suddenly entered upon a career 
of desperate infatuation, with no 

ower to retread its steps. A demon 
as been evoked, which no art of 
theirs can exorcize—the demon of 
robbery and confiscation, at the bid- 
ding of amob. How shall be affected 
by this, you know. All that I possess 
VOL, XXX. NO. CLXXXIV, 


—all that I ever shall possess, is in the 
English funds, from which it never 
can be liberated without the consent 
of trustees; for that consent there 
will taen first arise what will seem 
to them adequate grounds, when the 
last moment will have expired for 
acting upon it ; that is, when the first 
movements of a reformed Parliament 
shall have sounded an alarm to all 
funded property; such an alarm as 
will in one day produce a national 
panic—a rush—a sauve qui peut strug- 
gle to effect sales upon the worst 
terms—a consequent inability to ef- 
fect them upon any—an absolute 
necessity to await, like prisoners 
bound and chained, the final award 
of a senate, whom each successive 
election will render more ferocious, 
more servile to the populace, and by 
fifty motives more eager for public 
spoliation—as a measure which on 
the one hand will be harmless to all 
who are in the secret beforehand, and 
on the other hand will be the best 
x 
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advertisement to republican consti- 
tuents of thorough-going republican 
principles. 

Mark what I say: the very earliest 
note of alarm will be already too late 
for any measure of precaution. The 
peculiar character of the peril which 
threatens you and me lies in this— 
that the first cloud, which will be ad- 
mitted as such, the faintest stain upon 
that horizon which you now think so 
clear, will announce that the evil is 
irreversible and irreparable. For 
what is it that will be allowed by 
the sceptical, such as yourself, for a 
solid ground of alarm—except some 
serious entertainment by Parliament 
of a ee for extinguishing more 
or less of the national debt? Nothing 
short of that will be received as any 
evidence of an overt, practical, state 
conspiracy ~ me the public faith. 
Well, one night suffices for this. One 
vote will unveil the tendency of opi- 
nion in that quarter which will then 
be more than ever all-powerful. The 
succeeding morning will disperse the 
fatal vote through the post-horns of 
all Europe: and should the execution 
even sleep for a few months, from 
that hour never again will it be possi- 
ble that confidence should revive, or 
suspicion slumber, with regard to that 
immense property which draws its 
very existence from the intentions of 
the legislature. Wounds in so sensi- 
tive an organ as that of public credit 
are never healed. Merely to take 
time for reflection is to wither it root 
and branch. The woman, who deli- 
berates on a proposal of dishonour, 
is already dishonoured. And a Par- 
liament which allows of so much as 
a debate upona proposition for break- 
ing faith with public creditors, has 
already broken faith in the highest 
degree : for by that one act the value 
of the property at stake (a property 
so subtle, and for its very substance 
so tremulously dependent upon sha- 
dows—upon public opinion, or un- 
fathered rumours, and sympathizing 
with the most capricious trepida- 
tions of political hope or fear!) is 
unavoidably attainted. In the very 
best result, under the most favoura- 
ble circumstances, it would be prac- 
tically sequestrated for a long period; 
and no sales would be effected, ex- 
cept as we sometimes see almost 
desperate debts in private life bought 
up by speculators for trifling consi- 


derations. But the ultimate issue 
must be absolute ruin (and I repeat 
that this ruin will not come gradu- 
ally or can come otherwise than per 
saltum) to all who stand in your 8i- 
tuation or mine. 

Those, it seems, are virtually the 
same; our interests are the same; 
and of necessity we are threatened 
by equal dangers. Yet in_ esti- 
mating these dangers, we differ as 
far as it is possible todo. How is 
that? We estimate them upen a 
different scale. You hold that to 
be imaginary, which to my judge- 
ment appears net so much proba- 
ble as inevitable. In any case our 
difference is unfortunate : I, for my 
comfort, should adopt your views; or 
you, for your welfare, mine. Strange 
enough it might seem that we can 
differ: for property and extensive 
self-interest proverbially make men 
sensitive to alarm, and sharpen their 
instincts of long-sighted apprehen- 
sion. It should appear, therefore, 
that either I must be under some 
unusual delusion of the kind to which 
hypochondriacs are liable,—or you 
must differ from men in general by 
a feature which almost belongs to 
human nature. Meantime you allow 
me for a better politician than your- 
self. And that goes far to explain 
the difference between us. Suffer 
me to say that I am a much better 
politician, better by as many degrees 
of difference as can be supposed be- 
tween a very observing, reflecting, 
comparing politician, and one who, 
with all those faculties in a higher 
degree, has never applied them to 
politics in any shape whatever; ina 
word, between a good politician 
(sit verbo venia!) and none at all; 
in a word, between the best and the 
worst. No blame to you—that ina 
class of speculations, foreign to your 
habits of study and your original 
disposition, you retain the natural 
blindness of simplicity. No reproach 
to you—that you cannot perceive 
dangers which the good are indis- 
posed to believe possible, and which, 
even with every allowance for the 
evil which actual experience pre- 
pares us to expect, would really not 
have been possible except under 
very unusual concurrences of advan- 
tage for the incendiaries of our days. 

Let me then, professing to be a 
good interpreter of political signs and 
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aspects, speaking to you as a bad 
one, but otherwise as agreeing with 

ou in situation and capital interests, 
ay before you the grounds upon 
which I believe those interests to be 
something more than threatened. 
For you, however, that word threat- 
ened may still, I would hope, express 
the whole extent of the evil. You 
perhaps have it in your power to act 
upon the sense of. danger which I 
may succeed in impressing. For 
myself, I repeat, that is impossible. 
I am a ruined man beyond retrieve. 
The sands which I see before me, 
stretching across the very path of my 
course as clearly as any one object 
whatsoever, on which sands I am 
doomed to see my children stranded, 
—I shall then only succeed in ma- 
king evident to others who have a 
concurrent authority with my own, 
when that Parliamentary blow shall 
have been struck, which, though first 
and merely prefatory in the whole 
series of coming attacks, will, for 
its effect on public credit, be abso- 
lutely final and conclusive. This 
above all others is one of the cases 
in which Madame du Deffand’s bon 
mot takes place, that ce n’est que le 
premier pas quicoute: for I presume 
that no man would imagine a differ- 
ence for this case between a regular 
act of Parliament in all its full-blown 
solemuities, and a simple resolution 
—leave to bring in a bill—or any 
other expression of the Parliament- 
ary disposition once sanctioned by 
a vote of the House. The predomi- 
nant intention in those who have the 
pe is the one thing need- 
ul to be known: that must of neces- 
sity ascertain the value of a property 
which has none at all but what it 
derives from general confidence in 
the will and the power of the go- 
vernment to recognise its existence, 
ratify its real amount, and provide 
for its bona fide discharge. Waiting 
then, as I am doomed to wait, for 
the first open avowal of a reformed 
Parliament, that the national creditor 
is to be sacrificed to the nation,— 
one class of proprietors plundered in 
order to create a bonus for the rest, 
--Waiting thus far, I shall necessarily 
have waited too Jong: evasion will 
then be too late: and hence I affirm 
that my ruin is signed and sealed. 
Yours, I trust, lies more within your 
own power. 





With this view of my own inevit- 
able fate, with this absolute certainty 
that my children will be turned 
adrift, and for myself, at a time of 
life when energy languishes, and re+ 
pose becomes indispensable, that I 
shall be summoned to some hateful 
toi], in order to face the necessities 
of mere animal existence,—you will 
suppose that I am not likely to ap- 
proach my theme with much good 
temper. In some sense you are 
right: It is true that lam consumed 
with a burning—a just—I will pre- 
sume to say, a righteous indignation 
at the atrocious scenes now passin 
in this country. True it is that 
sicken with disgust at seeing those 
things sanctioned [sanctioned ? nay 
moved and precipitated] by the 
very rulers of the land which but a 
few years since were agitated as the 
mere reveries of sedition, by a few 
branded and stigmatized incendiaries. 
True it is that I shudder at seein 
ministers, senates, and the nobles o 
the land co-operating with drunken 
zealots to bring about changes—for 
less than the Jeast of which but a 
dozen of years ago, men, women, and 
children, having the excuse of utter 
ignorance, were hunted by cavalry, 
cut down or trampled under theif 
horses’ hoofs by yeomanry, thrown 
by crowds into dungeons, and after- 
wards pursued to ruin and beggary, 
—exiled, or even decimated by the 
executioner. True, also, that I 
loathe the very sound of my mother- 
tongue, when I can hear English 
senators having the utter baseness to 
pretend the sanction for their present 
designs of William Pitt, whose very 
dust would be agitated — whose 
bones would tremble—in his grave, 
could he be made sensible, with a hu- 
man sympathy, of what is now going 
on in that England which he once 
protected from a pollution less for- 
midable, and a less desolating revo- 
lution. All this, and much more 
than this,is true. It is true also that 
this body of indignation is barbed 
and pointed by the deep contempt 
which attaches to the particular mo- 
tive for the existing schemes on the 
part of the present ministry. Selfish 
and personal we may be sure it was: 
so much, I fear, may safely be antici- 
pated of the motives which govern 
all trading politicians as aclass: and 
so far there would be nothing dis- 
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tinguishing or characteristic in the 
motives of this present ministry, ex- 
cept indeed for the degree : because 
many men, who will yield to a selfish 
motive, will not therefore suffer it to 
carry them the whole length of revo- 
lution. But, allowing for this intensity 
of degree, as respected the mere qua- 
lity of their motives, perhaps they 
would have pretty much resembled 
other hungry partisans, famished by 
an absolute exclusion from office 
through a long quarter of a century, 
were it not for the purely casual, 
and merely occasional origin even of 
this vulgar impulse. Here, then, is 
something distinguishing.- Not that 
they were thinking of Reform, still 
less seriously meditating any thing 
so exquisitely revolting to their aris- 
tocratic tastes; no! but merely be- 
cause a conspicuous minister, in his 
plain and downright spirit, possibly 
also, by way of tempting and pro- 
voking his own expulsion from of- 
fice and its hateful toils, had sud- 
denly chosen to say, Reform there 
shall be none !—simply upon that 
hint; and because the consequent 
clamour created an opening to po- 
pularity, for any body upon earth 
who would start the counter-cla- 
mour, and say, Reform is wanted, 
and Reform there shall be! upon no 
more self-originated basis than this 
—upon no principle or pretence less 
casual—less sudden—less tumultu- 
ary—less extemporaneous—did the 
Grey ministry ascend the posts which 
perhaps the Duke of Wellington ea- 
perly vacated. Bad enough it would 

ave been, that the Greys are sliaking 
the very foundations of our civil in- 
stitutions, and removing all the an- 
cient props and buttresses, in order 
to profit by a momentary burst of 
popularity, in ministering to a taste 
which they abominate—in all con- 
science this is selfish enough, and 
abjectly personal enough, to support 
a reasonable weight of disgust. But 
even this, being no more (except as 
in degree it may happen to be more) 
than what other parties have done 
before, is nota ground for so serious 
a disgust as it 1s to witness a drama 
of civic ferment and convulsion, 
which, in itself, and apart from its 
political changes, is already little 
short of a revolution, by its violence 
and its | pes to social order, solemnly 
planned and carried through, upon 
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the invitation or challenge of a chance 
expression from the Duke of Wel- 
lington! Waiving, for one moment, 
the question of value ; supposing it 
possible that the meditated reforms 
may be really such,—assuming that 
they are salutary or even indispen- 
sable to the state—still it is granted 
to me, that, for mere magnitude, 
they are the most important ever 
operated, except by fire and sword, 
and by the blind force of circum- 
stances, or by the violent reaction of 
sudden emancipation from long op- 
pression and misrule. Except the 
first French Revolution, nowhere do 
we read of one so extensive in the 
spirit of its changes, as this which is 
now agitated. Yet it is undeniable, 
and the gravity of regular history 
must descend to record, that, for its 
origin, it is built on a mere reverbe- 
ration of one petulant word, drop- 
ped in a moment of irritation by the 
Duke of Wellington. One sally of 
intemperance less upon his part, and 
the coming “ Reforms” would never 
have been heard of. Worthy founda- 
tion for the wildest and most sweep- 
ing Revolution that this country has 
ever experienced ! 

Anger, therefore, and contempt 
are unavoidable; for these you must 
allow. But you need apprehend no 
violence—no intemperance. Where 
there is hope, there will be internal 
conflict: and all conflict implies 
violence. But for me, and all who, 
like me, are forcibly tied to the fates 
of an infatuated government, hope is 
too utterly extinct—tie ruin too ab- 
solute—to leave that ground of irri- 
tation behind. With the bitterness of 
despair I possess its calmness. Ha- 
tred, it is impossible in the nature of 
things, but I must occasionally feel 
towards those who are uprooting 
the whole structure of my civil and 
domestic happiness; but this shall 
betray me into no indecency of lan- 
guage. Nay, I will confess to you, 
that the prospect of a revenge as 
deep and deadly as my own ruin, 
gives meno comfort. Inevitably,and 
even perhaps sooner thav the crash 
which will descend upon myself and 
mine, I shall see the authors, the 
rich and titled champions of this re- 
volution, prostrate and grovelling in 
the same dust to which they have 
humbled those of my _ standing. 
Their gay titles and decorations of 
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honour—their privileges and prece- 
dency—their parks, manors, and pa- 
laces, will be swept away in that 
same tremendous deluge which they 
have let loose upon my unpretend- 
ing fortunes. Fierce Septembrizers 
will stable in the ancient halls of 
Woburn; and the hoof of modern 
Sansculotterie, heavier by far than 
that of ancient Vandalism, will tram- 
ple on the bowers of Chatsworth. 
That, to some people, would be a 
sort of indemnity. Socios habuisse 
doloris, has been often held a conso- 
lation, even where the socii happen- 
ed to be fellow victims of a common 
calamity to which neither had been 
contributors; but Christian charity 
might pardon alittle exultation over 
such partners in affliction as were 
its sole originators. And certainly 
evén I, perhaps, shall give way to a 
single laugh, when the old dotard, 
who has broke up the dikes, and 
brought in the sea upon us all, is 
seen magnificently wielding a bul- 
rush as it advances, and in the mid 
raving of the “ trampling waves,” is 
heard feebly and stridulously pro- 
claiming, “ Take notice! I will de- 
fend my order! With this invincible 
bulrush I will defend my order!” 
That will be droll even in such a 
tragedy. Certainly it will. But the 
passion of laughter at such a season 
will be fugitive, or will but exalt the 
sorrow of the time. And a good 
man, even though he were amongst 
the victims of that dotard’s folly, will 
be tempted to say, “ Old greybeard! 
think not of thy order, which has 
now passed into the kingdom of for- 
gotten dreams! Tekel, Upharsin! be 
thankful if a bed is left, and a corner 
where silence and quiet may yet be 
found for a penitent retrospect of 
the few and evil days through which, 
in a fatal hour for England, supreme 
— was granted to hands and 
eads like thine!” No, we shall be 
avenged! Memorably we shall be 
avenged! But that prospect has no 
consolations for me. And if I exult 
not in anticipating this perfect ven- 
geance, you may be sure that I will 
give way to no weak or passionate 
violence in commenting on the crime, 
or exploring its proximate effects. 
To that task I now briefly address 
myself. , 
In the year 1815, when the troubled 
drama of the French Revolution was 


wound up by the solemn and unpar- 
alleled catastrophe of Waterloo, I 
believe that most of us looked back 
upon the awful twenty-five years 
which had brought us to that great 
Sabbath of repose for afflicted Eu- 
rope, as a period that had not been, 
nor could, by possibility, be rival- 
Jed in the splendour and marvellous 
character of its events. In the spirit 
of that poet, who then addressed his 
sublime adjuration to the planet— 


“ Rest, rest, perturbed earth !” &c. 


most of us were disposed to fear, even 
whilst offering thanksgivings that 
once again the fields of Europe were 
to be cleansed from blood and car- 
nage, a period, by comparison, of 
wearisome monotony. Viewed from 
a station so closely contiguous to the 
fearful scenes we had lived through 
since infancy, we could not but an- 
ticipate, that the ensuing years of 
eaceful restoration would wear an 
insipid character of feebleness and 
languor. Yet, in rebuke of all our 
sagacity, we have travelled on from 
woe to woe, from one mystery of 
change to another ; and in reality the 
colour of the times, and the aspect 
of the political heavens, since Water- 
loo, has been even more portentous 
than before. Sometimes it has im- 
pressed me with a sense of shadowy- 
ness and unreality in all that I have 
witnessed, -when I recollect how 
utterly the whole equipage of royal 
phantoms that rose from the earth 
at the bidding of Napoleon Bona- 
parte—how absolutely these have 
perished! Things that but yester- 
day were as substantial as ourselves, 
and familiar as household words, 
now, like some pageantry in the 
clouds, are all “ dislimned” (to use 
the Shakspearian word), repose in 
the same blank forgetfulness with 
the Ptolemies and Pharaohs of 
Egypt, and have left us no certain 
memorials that ever they existed. 
The wreck of that system is the 
more memorable, because its rise 
and its setting were equally within 
our personal ken, and equally rapid. 
We, that witnessed the one, witness- 
ed the other. And I repeat, that a 
feeling of non-reality, as though hol- 
lowness were at the heart of all 
things, is the main and most abiding 
impression left behind by that gor, 
geous and perishable vision. 
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Yet I repeat also that changes not 
less mighty, nor less rapid, have 
been unfolding in this post-Waterloo 
period of time. A system of things 
more ancient, institutions more ve- 
nerable than those which composed 
the Bonaparte system, are giving 
way on every side, and crumbling 
down into the same hasty dissolu- 
tion. In all this, no doubt, there is 
a fulfilment of the mysterious pur- 
poses of Providence. But Provi- 
dence acts by human means, and by 
the agency of natural causes. Under 
Heaven, we may trace the ruins 
which are now tumbling about us in 
every direction, and the accelerated 

ace at which our political changes 
ave moved for the last three or four 
years, principally to two causes— 
the astonishing apostasies of our 
leading men, and latterly to the irri- 
tating example of France in her Re- 
volution of July 1830. One man, 
the most brilliant of our orators, for 
a dazzling bait that too powerfully 
tempted his ambition, in a single 
hour perjured himself to all poste- 
rity, and turned his whole life into a 
lie. He broke faith with those whom, 
from his youth up, he had honoured 
as saints; he made an unhallowed 
league with all that he had denoun- 
ced as traitorous, abominable, and 
accursed in the political councils of 
England. By their ill-omened aid, 
he put his enemies under his feet: 
he ran rapidly up the ascent to that 
giddy altitude which he courted : 
e reached the topmost pinnacle of 
that aerial eminence; and there he 
found awaiting him——a coffin, a 
short agony, and a sudden death. 
Among the thousands of splendid 
martyrs to ambition, he, for himself, 
is already half forgotten. But the 
evil which he left behind him in 
that brief and memorable passage of 
his life, will never be forgotten. His 
crime isimmortal. All principles were 
then scattered to the winds; all fide- 
lity to party connexions, or old pro- 
fessions, was then trampled under 
foot with scorn and drunken mock- 
ery: nor has it ever been possible, 
since that day, to reassemble any 
body of champions under ancient 
banners, or to make any practical 
appeal to the old authentic standard 
of political principles. All is anarchy 
since that great and general apostasy. 
Had this evil been capable of in- 
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crease, as perhaps it was not, or of 
ratification, as it was, one man only 
remained in this country influential 
enough to inflict either; and that 
was the Duke of Wellington. Any 
other man would have wrecked him- 
self, rather than the debris of politi- 
cal principle, by the second great 
apostasy, in the affair of the Catholic 
Relief Bill; Sir Robert Peel, in fact, 
did so, But this great servant of the 
country borrowed weight enough 
from the large body of his past merits 
to accredit a counterbalancing mis- 
chief by coming in aid of Mr Can- 
ning’s example, and giving the last 
shock to whatever might yet remain 
of consistency or ancient faith. Old 
denominations then went finally te 
wreck. New ones have since been 
introduced, such as liberal, and il- 
liberal, &c.; so vague as to have no 
reference to any one political system 
of Europe, rather than another; so 
comprehensive as to define no prin- 
ciple nor exclude any mode of error, 

This process of sap and hasty dis- 
solution, applied to all party con- 
nexions, and ancient obligations of 
political creed, left England open to 
revolution, in any shape which cir- 
cumstances might determine. That 
determination was given by the 
French Revolution of last year. Un- 
heard of profligacy, in public lead- 
ers, prepared the minds of men for 
bending to any revolutionary im- 
pulse. That impulse was given by 
our dangerous neighbours. 

By these fatal coincidences it was, 
connected with the prodigious ex- 
tension of late years given to the 
shallow schemes of popular educa. 
tion, that the ground was cleared for 
the present Reform Bill. These 
were the previous conditions for its 
entertainment by the middle classes 
of the nation—the respectable—the 
sober-minded. And observe—a 
fact which has often been noticed— 
hitherto it has been the happiness of 
England, the natural happiness ari- 
sing out of her wise institutions, 
that no madness of the populace can 
avail any thing for permanent effects, 
unless as it is strengthened by cor- 
responding madness, in the property 
and respectability of the land. Such 
was our happiness. But that will 
soon cease to be more than a bright 
remembranee for us. The days are 
numbered which will maintain this 
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admirable balance of forces, through 
which it became impossible that the 

opular power could ever be exerted 
in its omnipotence, except in such a 
conjunction with the enlightened 
interests of the nation, as ascertained 
its safety, and ensured a wise direc- 
tion to its motions—a mechanism, 
never reached by Athenian wisdom 
or Roman, through which it became 
impossible that the hand should find 
its energies, unless where the eye 
was awake, which would not suffer 
the sails to fill, unless when the helms- 
man was at his post. This privilege 
we hold in right of our constitution. 
This we shall soon cease to hold. 
For the present, however, we have 
it; and nothing could have ensured 
that co-operation of the middle and 
the lowest classes, which we now 
behold, short of that treason to itself 
in the very highest and most influ- 
ential class, which two great ser- 
vants of the state first originated, and 
which the subsequent convulsions 
in France have made irresistibly con- 
tagious. Zante molis erat—so tran- 
scendant, so awfully beyond ali 
bounds of calculation—was the pre- 
vious combination of conditions, 
which must meet to make this mea- 
sure possible. The mind of any 
reasonable man is aghast at the sum 
of obstacles, of sheer impossibilities 
as five years ago they would have 
been pronounced, which actually 
have been surmounted to bring us 
up to the station which we now oc- 
cupy. And far less, it may be bold- 
ly maintained, is the interval between 
that station and the fiercest demo- 
cracy, than the space which we have 
already traversed. So that merely 
as a question of probability and 
chance, no man could think it a vi- 
sionary speculation to predict, that 
a nation, which had so summarily 
and so totally annihilated its aristo- 
cracy as a moral force, should, in 
twelve months hence, solemnly an- 
nihilate its monarchy. 

As a matter of probability, I say, 
that the last supposition would be 
much less outrageous now, than the 
other would have seemed to us all 
five short years ago. But chance 
and probability are not the grounds 
which I shall take. The changes 
which are already fixed and settled, 
involve other changes as inevitably 
as any that are involved in the or- 


derly succession of physical deve- 
lopements under the great laws of 
nature. Let us consider. 

But first I postulate thus much— 
that you look upon the Reform Bill 
as virtually passed into the law of 
the land. This I require of your 
good sense. For no matter what 
struggle may be made for the mo- 
ment in the Upper House—no matter 
what modifications of the bill in its 
first outline may be conceded, for the 
present, to the fears of one quarter, 
or the noble violence of another—it 
is now past all human resistance to 
stand between the awakened mad- 
ness of the people, and the cup of 
licentious power which has been 
brought to their lips. Were it pos- 
sible that the firmness of the Lords 
should not be quelled by the terri- 
fic menaces of the people, were it 
possible that this firmness should 
succeed in somewhat abating the 
enormous increase of power, which 
the Reform will throw into the hands 
of the democracy,—still, in the very 
happiest result, and under every re- 
straint of the mischief that can be 
supposed, the next or reformed 
House of Commons will assemble 
with a prodigious expansion of de- 
mocratic strength. That, which was 
found not quite practicable in its 
utmost extent for a Parliament as 
now constituted, will be the easiest 
of conquests for the infant Hercules 
in its recomposition. The Lords 
themselves, whatever might be their 
conscientious aspirations, would lose 
all cohesion and determination when 
overawed by the double terrors of 
an infuriated populace, and a change 
of character so eminent in the rival 
House, that by mere rapturous 
acclamation in one moment under 
its new composition, it would carry, 
in their uttermost latitude, all those 
changes which, in this present House, 
have been the subjects of voting and 
lengthened debate. Whatsoever may 
fail of passing in a Parliament of the 
present constitution, supposing that 
any thing should fail, will pass with- 
out almost needing an exertion of 
those new-born forces which must 
inevitably belong to that democratic 
Parliament, sure to result from the 
Reform Bill, though emasculated ten 
times more than is possible. This is 
what people overlook. Refuse what 
you will, for the moment, to the cla- 
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mours of the democracy, yet by con- 
ceding to them that ws ¢w of Archi- 
medes—that vantage-ground for 
planting democratic engines which 
you do and must concede in a consti- 
tution of the elective franchise so en- 
tirely democratized—you give them 
in effect, the power of helping them- 
selves to-morrow, contemptuously 
and vindictively,to every thing which 
you have refused to-day. Between 
giving so much as the Reform Bill, 
most rigorously circumscribed, can- 
not but give, and giving every thing 
that is demanded—the ultimate dif- 
ference will be, that with the very 
same extent of virtual power confer- 
red,—in the one case you will have 
offered one more affront to the vin- 
dictive, and in the other case will 
have lavished one more bounty on 
the ungrateful. Practically, and 
twelve months hence, all the differ- 
ence will be levelled and forgotten. 

The Bill, therefore, will pass; and, 
finally, the whole Bill, and nothing 
but the Bill; the little trifle of dif- 
ference being this, shall the total 
boons of that bill be given to the 

ople, or taken by the people? 
Shall the whole power of our three 
estates be conferred on the democra- 
tic branch by Parliament as it now 
is, or by Parliament as it shall be 
under its new constitution? A differ- 
ence which you and every man must 
allow to be utterly immaterial, if you 
allow it to be truly stated. 

Now, to determine this, let us en- 
quire what will be the minimum of 
new privileges acquired to the people 
by the Reform Bill under any modi- 
fication. There are many innova- 
tions, in some measure wanton in- 
novations, contemplated by the pre- 
sent Bill, which, because they are 
grievously unjust, and because they 
sport with the rights of property, 
and with inveterate prescription, in 
a degree scandalous for a govern- 
ment to sanction, public censors do, 
and indeed ought to dwell on with 
exemplary indignation. For all in- 
justice, and all levity in dealing with 
rights so sacred as those of pro- 
perty, are important, and in the case 
of a state perpetrator are ominously 
so. In that view I cannot condemn 
those who have lingered dispropor- 
tionately upon these aspects of the 
Bill. Else, and for the immediate 
question at issue, such writers wrong 





it, and defraud it of its dues, by 
drawing off the eye from the capital 
mischief. For, say I, perish for the 
moment this franchise, or that fran- 
chise, which is attacked with the 
same reckless fury that the French 


Convention manifested in their at- _ 


tacks on old corporate rights! Leave 
these cases for some after reckoning, 
if ever we should be in the condi- 
tion to give it effect. And, meantime, 
let us apply ourselves to that part of 
the evil, which, if once made opera- 
tive, will bar all redress for the whole 
and for each several part. And what 
is that? Simply the transfer of the 
whole elective weight, the capital in- 
fluence for determining the character 
and complexion of the Commons’ 
House of Parliament, from the pro- 
perty of the land, from the aristo- 
cracy modified by a large infusion 
of democratic sympathies, to the 
most desperate part of the demo- 
cracy, and that which, for strong 
reasons, will pay the blindest obe- 
dience to democratic passions. For 
one moment, let us pause to con- 
sider—who they are that now admi- 
nister the elective power in the close 
horoughs, and what sort of people it 
is to whom this power will be soon 
transferred. 

Many persons both in and out of 
Parliament are daily expressing an 
affected wonder that the “ rotten” 
parts of the constitution should be 
regarded with peculiar affection as 
organs of its sanity, by some classes 
of constitutional purists. And they 
find the same cause for astonishment 
in another self-contradiction, as, upon 
their way of stating the case, it might 
seem to be, viz. that a practice which 
the laws directly prohibit@as e. g. 
the interference of peers in elec- 
tions) should be susceptible of any 
defence or palliation. He, however, 
who allows himself to be duped by 
a metaphor or by a verbal anomaly, 
will never want matter for his won- 
der in politics, or even in plainer 
speculations. These pleasantries will 
hardly require an answer, unless 
where (as sometimes happens) they 
do really impose on those who em- 
ploy them. With regard to,the term 
“ rotten boroughs,” that metaphor is 
one of conventional usage; but as 
well might a man found an argument 
on the word Reform, as technically 
employed at present to designate a 
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particular measure, both by those 
who approve it and by those who 
hold it to be the utmost possible cor- 
ruption of the constitution—as rea- 
sonably might he insist that a “ re- 
form” could not be injurious, as ex- 
pect us to acknowledge any argu- 
ment against the system of close 
boroughs from the epithet “ rotten,” 
applied merely as a term of conve- 
nience, to distinguish one class from 
another. The most violent Catholic 
does not refuse the term “ reformed 
religion” as a technical designation 
of that faith which he abominates; 
nor do we Protestants refuse to him 
the denomination of “ Catholic,” 
though, if understood otherwise than 
as a term of convenience, used con- 
ventionally for distinction’s sake, 
this one word would concede the 
whole controversy between Papist 
and Protestant in favour of the first. 
It is enough to say, that whenever a 
disputant is so weak as to urge such 
technical usages in the way of an 
argument, he merely admonishes his 
antagonist to refuse the usage in 
question, and to substitute some 
neutral expression not liable to this 
captious abuse. 

ith regard to the apparent ano- 
maly—that any practice should by 
possibility be in the spirit of the 
constitution, which the laws point- 
edly forbid, that is no unusual case 
in any country. Ancient laws justly 
denounce many practices to which 
the revolutions worked by time in 
manners, usages, institutions, and 
the relations of all these to property 
and political influence, give a new 
character and significance. Well it 


is for any country, when the great: 


influences of things outweigh the 
ritual of words, a are able silently 
and gradually to adjust themselves 
to the spirit and intention of the 
laws. A constitution framed with 
that wisdom which all of us ascribe 
to the last reviewers and finishing 
inspectors of the constitution in 
1668-9, will manifest its excellence 
chiefly in this point—that it will be 
ductile to the true substantial neces- 
sities of time and change, and will 
adapt itself by its own vis medicatriz 
nature to the exigencies of things, 
not seek to maintain a verbal con- 
formity to the mere letter of human 
ordinances. When there is any an- 
tinomy, real or apparent, between a 


gradual accommodation to time and 
change on the one hand, and the po- 
sitive prescription of law on the 
other, there is always a presumption 
in favour of the first. For Nature is 
true to herself; and an institution 
wisely framed, like the British con- 
stitution, may be properly called a 
work of nature, for this reason—that 
it was not struck out like the French 
constitution of 1792, at one heat and 
by human hands, but grew up silent- 
ly from age to age as a passive de- 
position from the joint and recipro- 
cal action of every thing in law, 
manners, religion, institutions, and 
local necessities, which can possibly 
combine to frame a durable product 
for a people living in the same soil 
and climate, and inheriting in every 
generation the same tastes, habits, and 
wants. In this view it is that I call 
the men of King William’s revolu- 
tion merely the last revisers of the 
constitution ; for in fact that consti- 
tution was the growth of centuries ; 
and though it was altered and finally 
settled in one capital article at that 
period, viz. in the exact order and 
course prescribed to the Protestant 
succession, yet in all its other great 
features it had much more exten- 
sively developed itself in the reign 
of Charles I.; and in some great par- 
ticulars through that of Charles IL 
In reality (speaking generally) the 
Revolution of 1688 was rather de- 
claratory of the constitution, than 
originally enactory. And universally 
I mean to deny that any one epoch, 
or course of years, can be consider- 
ed as the birth period of the consti- 
tution. What I understand by the 
constitution, that is, the system of 
restraints and guards within which 
as a mould the laws were trained to 
flow, grew up as occasions offered 
for developing it. It was not any 
man, Parliament, body of men, or 
succession of men, that created it; 
but gradually it created itself, slowly 
accumulating by the contributions 
of successive ages. Many genera- 
tions united their gifts to this stu- 
pendous creation. And more than 
the labours of all generations toge- 
ther, in the sense of conscious con- 
tributors, were the labours of time 
itself, and the silent effects of neces- 
sities suffered to work out their own 
demands, errors of excess or of de- 
fect suffered to work out their-own 
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redress, and changes in one quarter 
suffered to work out in another their 
own corresponding accommodations. 
In this view it is, and on the highest 
principles, that we may call this fa- 
mous Constitution, in one sense, a 
work of nature—without meaning 
therefore to deny that it is the most 
splendid monument of the wisdom 
of man. In reality, Time, and Na- 
ture, and Man, have all co-operated 
in rearing up this great edifice; 
though man alone will now finally 
dissolve it. 

Hence, in any question of opposi- 
tion between a particular law and 
the practical administration of the 
constitution, the presumption will 
always lie against the former. An 
individual legislator must often be 
jn error ; and never more than when 
he seeks to accommodate the laws 
to his private sense and theory of 
the constitution, or to authenticate 
by express ordinance a dubious in- 
terpretation of his own. Real abuses 
may certainly creep in: but, gene- 
rally speaking, it is much more pro- 
bable that what a shallow and literal 
interpreter takes for abuses, are 
practical accommodations to the 
changes wrought by time. 

With regard to the particular case 
before us—the interference of peers 
in elections—there may be an appa- 
rent indecorum in such acts; but, 
substantially, they are right and war- 
rantable. There was indeed a pe- 
riod when such interferences would 
have been truly unconstitutional. 
But at this day it is far otherwise; 
for two great changes have been 
wrought by time in the position of 
the peerage to the third estate. First, 
they are no longer in essential op- 
position to the Commons. In the 
reign of James I. and his son, it is 
evident that the gentry had become 
a powerful class by means of the 
alienated landed estates which they 
had gradually bought from the no- 
bility, or other sources. Henry VIL, 
by those measures which he took for 
weakening the nobility, viz., by faci- 
litating the alienation of their landed 
estates—Henry VIIL, by his success- 
ful attack upon the church, unlocked 
and thawed, as it were, the frozen 
masses of territorial property which 
had been sequestered into compara- 
tively afew hands. The diffusion of 
these amongst younger sons, &c., gra- 


dually raised up a very powerful and 
intelligent body of gentry, or (as in 
other parts of Europe they are call- 
ed) lesser nobility. At first, they 
had no adequate organ for impress- 
ing their due influence upon state 
affairs ; for the uniform doctrine of 
Elizabeth, and her two immediate 
successors, was—that the House of 
Commons had no concern with fo- 
reign affairs, or indeed any affairs 
that rose to a state importance. And 
it was precisely from the recent rise 
of this great body, and the want of 
any sufficient provision in the laws or 
usages for protecting their develope- 
ment, that Charles I. was betrayed 
into his fatal quarrel with them, un- 
der a full belief that he was simply 
maintaining his own plain rights; 
and the mere letter of the law, in 
many instances, warranted that be- 
lief. For in fact a new power was 
then unfolding in the state, which 
required protection both against 
crown and aristocracy, and which 
found even a war necessary to give 
full effect to its rights. How differ- 
ent the situation of the House of 
Commons already in the reign of 
Charles II.! It had then taken its 
place as the main organ in the state, 
and it was rather from the jealousy 
of pride, than the jealousy of fear, 
that it has since had occasion to for- 
bid the interference of peers in elec- 
tions. 

Secondly, it must be remembered 
that a peer cannot interfere as a 
eer: In that character he has no 
onger any distinct or peculiar 
powers. His interference must be 
in the character of a great landed 
— Now, in that character, 
e cannot exercise any influence 
which is not salutary at this day as a 
counter-weight ; for another change 
which we owe to the progress of 
time, lies in the prodigious expansion 
of the commercial and manufactu- 
ring body, their wealth and influence. 
This has long been a growing in- 
fluence ;— it is, per se, a revolu- 
tionary influence ; and the whole 
conservative interest of the country 
—the fixed and abiding influence of 
the land--can with difficulty make 
head against it. To rob it of any one 
element, is in effect to aid a body of 
democratic and revolutionary forces, 
already prodigiously in excess. 

But if such are the hands from 
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which the elective power is now 
finally taken away by the Reform 
Bill, next let us see into what sort of 
hands itis thrown. Who are they that 
will hereafter make the majority, the 
great majority, in electioneering con- 
tests ? Confessedly, whether for 
counties, cities, or boroughs, they 
are the petty shopkeepers, or per- 
sons representing the very same 
class of influences. Now, if ever 
there was a mistake committed in 
this world, and on a capital point, it 
is with regard to the temper and dis- 
— of that order of men. I 

ave observed them much, and long : 
I have noticed their conduct in elec- 
tions, their uniform way of voting, 
when they happened to have votes, 
the furious partisanship of their can- 
vaasings, the class of newspapers 
which they encourage, the general 
spirit of their conversation on poli- 
tics; in short, no symptom from 
which their predominant inclinations 
can be collected, has escaped me for 
the last sixteen years; that is, since 
the general close of European wars 
has left men entirely free and undis- 
turbed for the consideration of do- 
mestic politics. The result of my ob- 
servations is, that, with the excep- 
tion of here and there an individual 
bribed, as it were, to reserve and 
duplicity, by his dependence on some 
great aristocratic neighbour, this or- 
der of men is as purely Jacobinical, 
and disposed to revolutionary coun- 
sels, as any that existed in France at 


‘ the period of their worst convulsions. 


To hear them talk, you would ima- 
gine that we lived under a govern- 
ment as oppressive, and a court as 
profligate, as that of Louis XIV. Yet 
at this moment the King’s Ministers 
build entirely, for the safety of their 
schemes, upon the supposed interests 
of these men. As if even on that 
head the immediate and the appa- 
rent did not often triumph over the 
real and the remote. But these men 
are infinitely careless of their inte- 
rests in all matters of politics. And 
why? They do not believe that any 
paramount question of interest is at 
stake for them. They confide in the 
general stability of our laws and in- 
stitutions, to protect their capital, 
rights of person and property; and 
for all else they conclude, that any 


popular revolution cannot but be- 
friend their order, at the cost of the 
higher. Their capacity of sinking is 
limited, as they will perceive, by ~ 
their present situation, so near to the 
base of society. But their prospects 
in the opposite direction, so natue 
rally suggested by each man’s ambi» 
tion and vanity, seem altogether in- 
definite. The single step which they 
can lose, is soon reascended; and 
for the many which they can gain, 
new chances seem opened, over and 
above such as exist already, by the 
confusions of a revolution. 

But suppose it were otherwise, is 
it any thing new to see men armed 
by their passions against their du- 
biousinterests? Their passions, their 
antipathies, their sympathies, all 
pledge them to revolutionary poli- 
tics. It is not their miserable ten 
pounds, or whatever the thing may 
be, which will carry them back to 
sounder politics. Many a man of 
this class has intelligence and cul- 
ture enough to feel most sensibly 
the mortifications of self-love and 
pride in the relations which subsist 
between his own rank and the gene 
try. 

In the immediate prospect of what 
he will think retribution, and in the 
chances opened to his personal am- 
bition, even if he should have saga- 
city enough to see that his own class, 
as a whole, will share the ruin of 
those above them, each man will find 
a reason in his own particular case, 
for discovering a perfect conform- 
ity of language between his pas- 
sions of revenge and his final inte- 
rests. But, say you, “ of revenge! 
for what?” My friend, throw your 
eyes back—and tell me what par- 
ticular wrongs armed the grave re- 
ligious citizens of the commercial 
towns during the great Parliamentary 
war against the Cavaliers? Why 
was it that London by itself, the 
trading part of London, proved a 
mine of wealth to the Parliament, 
and actually at times sustained the 
whole weight of the contest against 
the King, feeding the other side both 
with men who turned the day (as 
once at Newbury ), and with money, 
whilst the Cavaliers were crippled 
from the first by want of funds? 
How came Birmingham, Bristol, 
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Coventry, Manchester* (already a 
place of some trade)—in short all 
towns in which the spirit of trade 
predominated, to be rancorously 
united against the royal party? Or, 
coming nearer to our own times, 
why were the humbler citizens of 
France universally and vindictively 
hostile to the noblesse and the court ? 
Revenge, the spirit of revenge, ex- 
isted keenly where no specific or in- 
dividual injuries were alleged. But 
the revenge was general—to the 
spirit of aristocratic manners, which 
the stage—the manners and usages 
of society—and the tone of social 
intercourse—all united to represent 
as coloured with contempt and dis- 
dain for the Bourgeoisie. The whole 
wealth of the wealthiest order in 
France, the Bankers—Financiers— 
and Maitétiers, could scarcely ac- 
quire for them an uneasy admission 
to the society of the titled nodlesse. 
And a noblesse, the least elevated in 
Europe, having sunk in fact through 
. the policy+ of Richelieu and Maza- 
rine to a mere privileged gentry, 
had yet for centuries shewn them- 
selves more disdainful than the mag- 
nificent grandees of Spain or Great 
Britain, of all alliances with roturi- 
ers. 

The same abuses, it is true, do not 
exist with us. The army, navy, and 
every department of civil life, are 
open alike to the ambition of all. 
But the spirit of plebeian envy in 
every society arms a certain body 
of low-minded jealousy against the 
aristocracy. The non-existence of 
any oppressive privileges in favour 
of our aristocracy makes this jea- 
lousy much less excusable; but it 
is not therefore at all the less real. 

Meantime, you will allege, that a 
jealousy, not barbed and sustained 
by the memory of deep oppressions, 
cannot be so powerful or terrific a 
force in civic struggles as it was in 


France. Granted : but of what avail 
is that, so long as it can be shewn 
that this jealousy is equal to the 
service upon which it will now be 
thrown? That service will not lie 
in directly executing the bloody 
atrocities of a Revoiution, or per- 
haps in formally effecting a Revolu- 
tion,—but in opening to others the 
road to such a Revolution through 
the successive changes in the com- 
position of Parliament. 

And here I would wish earnestly 
to call your attention to one great 
lesson of history, viz. the extreme 
abruptness, and the violent per sal- 
tum rapidity with which changes 
advance, when one of the earliest 
among those changes has been in 
the very constitution of that power 
by which all the rest were to be 
effected. For example, in France, 
by fatal advice the States General 
are convoked. This body meets in 
a temper of mind not perhaps more 
revolutionary than the present House 
of Commons. Accordingly their own 
measures restrained by their pecu- 
liar constitution would hardly in a 
century have precipitated France 
into those bloody scenes which ac- 
tually followed. But the States 
General dissolve, and provide a suc- 
cessor which resumes their func- 
tions with powers perilously ex- 
tended. And a change was thus 
accomplished within 12 or 18 months 
in the temper of France, a progress 
was made in violence and sangui- 
nary fury, which seems miraculously 
out of proportion to the interval of 
time. Things were done in 1792 
and 1793, which in 1790 would have 
been pronounced romantically im- 
possible. Had the 10th of August 
1792, had the execution of the king 
in January 1793, been anticipated, 
even as ultimate possibilities in 
1790, they would have been scouted 
as atrocious insults to the loyal-heart- 





* In some places, as particularly in Lancashire, the disproportion of Catholics a 
little disturbed the rule, which else was a general one—that disaffection to the go- 
vernment kept pace with commercial activity. 

+ i. e. By the policy which diffused them so far beyond the limits within which 


titles can maintain any reverence. The French noblesse had no grandeur. No man 
could be impressed reverentially by titles which nosed him in every corner of every 
town. And yet they were divided from the classes below them by impassable dis- 
tinctions, viz. odious privileges and more odious exemptions. ‘Thus, whilst destroyed 
as objects of respect, they were maintained in every thing which made them objects 
of hatred and jealousy. A more contradictory organization cannot be imagined. 
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ed sentiments of chivalry, which even 
in that year continued to protect the 
throne. So again with respect to 
the English House of Commons; 
whenever assembled before Novem- 
ber 1641, how affectionate—how re- 
verential to the King is the language 
of their most fervent remonstrances ! 
Soon after that time came a mighty 
revolution in their own constitution ; 
an act was extorted from the King’s 
weakness, by which he solemnly re- 
nounced his constitutional power of 
dissolving them at pleasure. Here 
ceased the precarious tenure of their 
power; they now obtained an exist- 
ence as an independent and rival 
power in the state; and in a few 
months after we find their armies 
sage pitched battles with the 
ing. 

In either of these cases the very 
persons, who led the chase and fi- 
gured as the most tempestuous of 
the public disorganizers, would to 
their own hearts have denied the 
possibility of their own violences 
but twelve months before they oc- 
curred. In the language of Scrip- 
ture, and with the sincerity of him 
to whom that language is ascribed, 
they would have said—“ Is thy ser- 
vant a dog that he should do this 
thing ?” when speaking of that very 
thing which not long after they ac- 
tually did. Neither the powers were 
then developed which enabled them 
to do such things; nor the guilty 
wishes which arose upon the tempt- 
ation of those new-born powers. 
Doubtless the Duke of Orleans as 
little believed in 1791 that he should 
vote for the death of the King in Ja- 
nuary 1793, as in January 1793 he 
believed that his own death was at 
hand upon the same scaffold. Ro- 
bespierre himself in 1792 appeared 
to Madame Roland no more than a 
vain and conceited young man, whom 
accident and opportunity, concurring 
with a weak moral nature, soon after 
raised into an immortal monster of 
cruelty. 

The very same course is now lead- 
ing to the same results amongst our- 
selves, both for men and fer bodies 
of men. Before the present Parlia- 
ment shall be dissolved, they, like 
the States General, will have provi- 
ded powers for a succeeding Parlia- 
ment terrifically greater than any 
which they possessed themselves, 
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Indeed, when we reflect on the pro- 
digious revolution which is already 
accomplished in the principles and 
temper of Parliament, even previ- 
ously to any change whatever in its 
constitution, and that at this moment 
a sort of language is held in the 
House of Commons, which but four 
or five years ago stamped a man as 
a public incendiary,—probably you 
will agree with me that an equal 
progress for the next equal term of 
years would suffice to bring us to 
the same crisis by a simple revolu- 
tion in principles, which, as things 
now are, we are destined to reach by 
a revolution in the constitution of 
Parliament. Certainly between a 
House which consigned the whole 
question of Reform, and its sup- 
porters, in common with petty lar- 
ceny and its admirers, to the consi- 
deration of Bow Street, and that 
same House cherishing this cause as 
its peculiar and darling trust—the 
interval cannot be thought narrower 
than between that point which it has 
now reached, when all the lines of 
difference have confessedly vanish- 
ed that could distinguish his Majes- 
ty’s ministers from what were once 
called Radicals, and that point at 
which the abolition of the other 
House, or of the throne, will be dis- 
cussed with temper and seriousness. 
I, for my part, deny, that in thus bi- 
secting the ground, and leaving to 
the Honourable House for its arrear 
of labour, up to the total dissolution 
of our polity, about the same pro- 
portion of change that it has already 
accomplished,—I deny peremptorily 
that there would be any injustice. 
Still 1 admit, that were our ruin left 
simply to the progress of revolution- 
ary opinion, and to the future con- 
sistency of individuals, we might 
have many chances of escape. For 
as the consequences of the new doc- 
trines began to unfold themselves, it 
would always be in the power of an 
independent House of Commons, 
even at the sacrifice of their own 
consistency, to stop short in their 
career of mischief, and refuse to fol- 
low it into its final consequences. 
But, as things actually are, this re- 
source in the late repentance of our 
representatives will be impossible. 
No errors from a revolution of opi- 
nion, could ever carry us farther than 
was agreeable to the patrons of those 
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errors. But a revolution in the very 
composition of the House, denies us 
all benefit of such a redress. For 
the men, who could be supposed 
capable of repenting these errors, 
will no longer hold the places in 
which their repentance can be avail- 
able. 

The next House of Commons, a 
House returned under the new Re- 
form Bill, will be composed of 
men having as little power to re- 
sist their democratic constituents, 
as it is likely that they will have 
will or interest to do so. The mem- 
bers will have become, what all 
eminent senators have hitherto pro- 
tested against becoming, bona fide 
attorneys or procurators for those 
whom they represent. They will no 
doubt receive regular instructions 
by the post as to the conduct they 
are expected to hold on each public 
question as it arises; and will have 
a regular notice to quit, as Sir Ro- 
bert Wilson notoriously had in the 
last Parliament, so soon as they dis- 
appoint the expectations of their 
constituents. Or suppose that the 
very next Parliament should yet 
cling a little to the usage and prece- 
dent of their predecessors, still you 
must recollect the accelerated pace 
at which each successive Parliament 
will win upon the last. The present 
House of Commons, revolutionary 
enough one would think, are fram- 
ing powers to insure a successor 
much more revolutionary than them- 
selves—because elected by far more 
democratic electors. It is hardly to 
be supposed that the next House 
will rest satisfied with the measure 
of change conceded by a Parliament 
so much more under aristocratic fet- 
ters than themselves. They will, 
therefore, still farther enlarge the 
powers of the next electors. The 
qualification will be reduced, the 
elective franchise prodigiously ex- 
tended. With aview to the speedier 
attainment of these farther altera- 
tions in the constitution of Parlia- 
ment, there will probably be a rapid 
succession of short Parliaments ad- 
vancing by accelerated steps to the 
ultimate objects of the ballot, uni- 
versal suffrage, &c. And thus it will 
happen that what I am now going to 
anticipate, supposing that it should 
exceed the efforts or the wishes of 
the very next Parliament, will ine- 
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vitably come within those of the 
second or third Parliaments from 
the date of the present Reform Bill. 
Ask yourself, my friend, in what re- 
spect it can be shewn to exceed the 
powers of those who will now be 
authorized to correct in each suc- 
ceeding election, by their choice of 
men, and their peremptory demand 
of pledges, whatsoever they may 
have found unconforming to their 
views in the last? 

I affirm then that, acute and saga- 
cious in matters of direct pecuniary 
interest as the largest class of elec- 
tors may well be pronounced, it will 
cost but a few steps of reasoning 
and tentative enquiry to bring them 
to the very clearest perception of 
the one sole reform in their pecu- 
niary burdens, by which Parliament 
can amend their condition. Church 
property, it has been said, and colo- 
nial property, will be immediately 
attacked. I doubt it not. But more, 
much more, from hatred to the hold- 
ers of that property, than from any 
views of private benefit to the assail- 
ants. Or, if any such views are en- 
tertained at present, a short enquiry 
will speedily disabuse them of that 
error. The nation are happily not 
yet prepared to dispense with the 
ministrations of Christian teachers 
and pastors. This body of men must 
be paid. And it is well known that 
the revenues of the English and Irish 
churches, however splendid they 
may seem, from the inequality of 
their present distribution, are not in 
reality quite equal as a whole to the 
revenues of the Scottish church, 
which has never been thought too 
amply endowed. In reality, I believe, 
that the English church would, up- 
on a complete equalization of its be- 
nefices, allow L.3038 to each incum- 
bent, and the Scottish about L.305, 
or rather more. In this there is 
clearly no resource for revolution- 
ary cupidity. Reduce the clergy to 
the very lowest scale upon which 
respectability could be maintained, 
and it will not be possible to abstract 
more than half a million per annum 
for the uses of confiscation. Colo- 
nial property, with its present bur- 
dens, will offer still less to the spe- 
culator in robbery. For the slaves 
must be taken with the estates; and, 
considering the changes past and to 
come in colonial affairs, the mere 
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maintenance of an idle body of 
slaves (for such they must become 
under the operation of the new pro- 
jects for their total emancipation) 
will go near to swallow up the entire 
rental of the land. 

These dismissed, we come to the 
public establishments—army, navy, 
and the whole of our civil services. 
Here it will, at first sight, be thought 
— to make great reductions. 

ut all such hopes will soon be 
found practically chimerical. Re- 
trenchment has already in many in- 
stances gone too far. And the time 
is at length come, when every re- 
duction of salary begins to shew it- 
self immediately in a defective dis- 
charge of public duty ; besides that, 
the main and engrossing services are 
those which are most absolutely de- 
termined by necessities not domes- 
tic, but foreign and external. The 
army and navy cannot be redu- 
ced in any degree that could make 
itself felt nationally, unless by en- 
dangering our foreign garrisons, and 
sacrificing Ireland. The most re- 
volutionary Parliament, in this point, 
will be compelled to tread in the 
steps of their unreformed predeces- 
sors. 

The result then is—that the Na- 
tional Debt will offer the one sole 
bait to the rapacity of our new elec- 
tors. Nothing, it will be felt at 
once, can be effected to lighten the 
public burdens in a degree which 
will bring home the alleviation sen- 
sibly to each man’s purse, short of 
some large reduction of interest on 
the national debt. And of necessity, 
the reduction of interest is pro tanto 
a reduction of the capital, the amount 
of which is of course estimated upon 
the scale of the annual interest. But 
in reality, the capital will sink in 
much more than that proportion. It 
is the augury, the omen, which will 
chiefly be regarded. Perhaps at first 
no more than a third will be ex- 
tinguished. But that third, by anni- 
hilating the sanctity of the property, 
will reduce the remainder to so un- 
certain a tenure, that it will no 
longer be saleable unless as on the 
terms of a desperate debt. 

Such is my conclusion: and con- 
sidering the absolute powers of dic- 
tation which the new electors will 
enjoy, and the great extension of 
those powers which eyery Parlia- 
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ment so chosen cannot fail to make 
under the authority of their revolu- 
tionary constituents — considering 
also the hopelessness of all other re- 
sources put together, and the im- 
mediate relief from this alone, (for 
out of every three guineas of taxa- 
tion, recollect that in round terms 
two go to the payment of public in- 
terest;)—I do not see how my con- 
clusion can be resisted—that, with- 
in five years from this date, succes- 
sive extinctions of the funded debt 
will have annihilated that species of 
property, made a wreck of the pubs 
lic faith, and reduced to beggary all 
those who had no other dependence. 

Will this be the climax of our mis- 
fortunes? Far from it! Though no 
change can arise which will person- 
ally affect myself and those in my 
circumstances with ruin so absolute 
and so rapid, yet for the nation at 
large—for this mighty nation, hitherto 
so great and glorious—other changes 
are demonstrably at hand, which 
make me ashamed almost of dwelling 
on any thing so trivial by comparison 
as my own private ruin. Of the 
extent to which these changes will 
go, that they will and must travel 
the whole length of absolute destruc- 
tion to our present mixed form of 
government, I cannot hide from my- 
self. That the narrow-minded and 
sordid electors, to whom our future 
destinies are confided, will consent 
even on pecuniary considerations, to 
pay an annual million for a monarchy 
and the equipage of its establish- 
ments, which on the cheap American 
plan can be replaced at once by an 
administration at board wages under 
a Consul, President, or other repub- 
lican officer—no man can suppose. 

Put that question to such electors, 
and the answer will be carried by 
acclamation. Yet such are effectually, 
nor is it even denied by Lord Grey, 
the class of persons who will mould 
the preponderating complexion of 
our future senates. Against that 
danger what is Lord Grey’s single 
counterweight in the opposite scale ? 
His reliance on the disposition of 
these electors as governed by their 
supposed interests. So that if that 
interest should be even what Lord 
Grey assumes in kind, but ridiculous- 
ly too weak in degree ; or if it should 
be estimated altogether differently 
both in kind and in degree by the 
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electors themselves ; or if (though 
being all that Lord Grey supposes) 
it should meet with other conflictin 
interests real or apparent, or not 
give way befcre the contagious pas- 
sions of our revolutionary times,— 
in any one of these cases it is evident 
that, even upon Lord Grey’s confes- 
sion, his sole dependency will have 
proved baseless and hollow. 

Upon one question only I must 
ingenuously confess, that I am still 
in the dark : will the coming convul- 
sions of the state resemble, or even 
approach, the French revolution in 
scenes of bloodshed and proscrip- 
tion ? Shall we also have our 
“reign of terror ?”’ On this I should 
be glad to hear your opinion. For 
myself, on the one hand, I have a 
deep reliance on the vast superiority 
of this nation to all the Southern 
nations of the Continent in upright- 
ness, gravity of temperament, and 
strength of moral principle. The 
French, when excited, are a cruel 
people: ferocity and levity are still 

eat elements in their character. 

e, beyond all nations, are a just 
and a benignant people. And it 
were strange indeed, if the posses- 
sion of civil freedom for so long a 
period, the long discipline of our 
equal Jaws, and our incomparable 
institutions, had left us in no better 
training for facing a period of social 
violence and conflict, than a people 
who had been long corrupted by 
a vicious and oppressive form of 
polity. We have, besides, a sort of 

uarantee in our past experience. 
ith all its violence, our great revo- 
lution of 1642-8, though conducted 
by an appeal to arms, was not dis- 
figured by any lawless outrage, blood- 
shed, or proscriptions. The worst 
that can be alleged against the Par- 
liamentary side, are one or two cases 
of attainder, which, like the Roman 
“ privilegia,” are so far always op- 
pressive, that they are laws levelled 
against individuals, and confessions, 
therefore, that under the regular pro- 
cess of the existing laws, no case of 
uilt could have been established. 
ut with these allowances, never in 
any instance could the Roman maxim 
be less truly applied, that Leges inter 
arma silent. On the contrary, law 
reigned triumphantly throughout the 
war. As to our next and final revo- 


Jution, it was notoriously bloodless, 
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These facts of experience, combined 


with the national character, are 
strong presumptions in favour of the 
more cheerful view. Yet, on the 
other hand, there is one signal dif- 
ference in our present position which 
justifies great doubts. In all former 
dissensions, the different orders of the 
state were divided upon a principle 
far different from that which will 
now govern their party distribution. 
The gentry, and even a large part of 
the nobility, notoriously ranged them- 
selves with the people in the Parlia- 
mentary struggle. It is true that 
the novi homines—the parvenus— 
the men who built upon wealth and 
commerce—in a large majority fol- 
lowed the Parliament: the older 
gentry, the higher nobility, adhered 
to the King. Whatsoever was an- 
cient, hereditary, and “time-honour- 
ed,” sought shelter under the shadow 
of royalty. Whatsoever was novel, 
aspiring, revolutionary,—whatsoever 
tended to change, or was of itself the 
product of change, gathered about 
the Parliament. Even the religious 
distinctions obeyed this instinct. All 
modes of dissent and heterodoxy 
sheltered themselves in London: 
whilst the ancient Catholic faith, in 
its most bigoted shapes, to the great 
offence of many ardent friends of the 
King, (such as Lord Sunderland, e.g.) 
was sure of countenance at the 
court in Oxford. Thus the two 
forces, which in due balance maintain 
great kingdoms, the innovating and 
the conservative principles, were 
ranged against each other. But 
otherwise there was a just proportion 
of all orders on each sides; and 
there were, besides, many exceptions 
to the general tendency. But at 
present the lower classes will be 
ranged as a separate interest against 
the aristocracy. And the temptations 
to violence will be far stronger, 
when the democratic interest is in- 
sulated, as it were, and no longer acts 
under the restraining influence of 
education, and the liberality of en- 
lightened views. 

On this part of our prospects, I re- 
peat that 1 do not pretend to see my 
way. Allis darkness. Weare now 
in some respects in the situation of 
Rome at the period of the Trium- 
virates; we are on the brink of the 
same collision between our aristo- 
cracy and our people; but with this 
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difference, that we have wantonly 
invited and precipitated the collision 
into which Rome was gradually 
drawn by the silent force of circum- 
stances. Cicero, and the lingering 
patriots of his party, violently oppo- 
sed the democracy, and supported 
the authority of the Senate, under 
the vain hope that they could stem 
the tide which set in so irresistibly 
towards the overthrow of the civil 
balance. Cvzesar, onthe other hand, 
threw himself on the democracy, 
with the certain prospect, that after a 
momentary triumph to this faction, 
a despotism in some hands or other 
was ready to swallow up both orders 
of the state. In that view he was 
as sagacious and clearsighted as Ci- 
cero was blind. The fulness of time 
was come; and the headlong tend- 
ency to astrong despotism in military 
hands, as the sole means for impo- 
sing peace on the endless factions of 
rival nobles amongst a most cor- 
rupt populace, is evident from this— 
that no change of circumstances by 
the assassinations of particular em- 
perors, ever availed to restore the an- 
cient form of polity. Vantage-ground 
and an open stage were many times 
offered to the old republican ener- 
ies; but those energies were vainly 
invoked by here and there a solitary 
patriot ; for they had been long dead, 
and in reality were already expiring 
in the times of Sylla and Marius. 
Whether we are destined to travel 
upon this old Roman road; whether 
after a brief triumph to the democra- 
tic forces of our constitution, they 
and the aristocracy will sink through 
an interspace of anarchy into one 
common ruin under a stern dictator- 
ship; or whether we shall pass for 
some generations into the condition 
of an American republic,—and in 
either state what will be the amount 
of our foreign weight and considera- 
tion in the system of Europe ?—these 
are questions upon which I see great 
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difficulties in coming to any conjec- 
tural solution. But, under every re- 
sult as to that question, as respects 
our domestic peace and honour, it is 
but too manifest that the government 
have py away and wantonly trans- 
ferred the whole substantial powers 
of thestate from those hands in which 
the positive experience of centuries 
had justified unlimited confidence ; 
that they have thrown this power 
into the hands of an order, the most 
dangerous of any in the State, more so 
even than the mere populace, for this 
reason, that, with wishes pointing in 
the same general direction, a mob has 
far less intelligence, less fixed adhe- 
rence to principles, is more frequent- 
ly swayed by merely personal con- 
siderations, such as might often hap- 
pen advantageously to thwart their 
political leanings, and has fewer fa- 
cilities of combination for a common 
purpose ; that they have thus destroy- 
ed the true, ancient equilibrium of 
forces, which time and the wisdom of 
man had united to mature. It is but 
tuo manifest that henceforward they 
have committed our safety to a blind 
agency of chance, or else to an arbi- 
trary valuation of the motives and the 
interests which are likely to prepon- 
derate in a rank of which they must 
necessarily know nothing ; that they 
have invited a sweeping course of 
public spoliation ; that an infinite suc- 
cession of change is certain, but the 
— of rest to which it tends, the 
cind of catastrophe which will set a 
limit to these changes, is wrapped up 
in unfathomable darkness; that the 
state is henceforward doomed to 
transmigrate through many shapes of 
revolution—Heaven avert what we 
have so much apparent cause to add, 
in the memorable words of Burke, 
“ And in all its transmigrations to be 
purified by fire and blood !” 
Yours, my dear friend, 
ever most truly, 
EMERITUS. 
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FRIENDLY ADVICE TO THE LORDS.*—OBSERVATIONS ON A PAMPHLET, &e.t 


Tue first of these is the paltriest, opinion, and of the opinion of the 
the second the most puzzling, of Leading Journal, and of all the fol- 
amphlets. By paltry we mean pi- lowing Journals, and of Master Wil- 
tiful, and by puzzling we mean per- liam Brougham, we must respect- 
plexing; and by affixing these epi- fully persist in thinking and saying, 
thets to the two pamphlets respect- that the Pamphlet which we have 
ively, we mean to insinuate that the stigmatized as the paltriest that ever 
first is pitiful in the eyes of all who, was stitched, was not written by the 
feeling contempt for the meanest Keeper of the King’s Conscience. 
thing, despise alike the counsellor We agree with the “ Observer,” that 
and his hypocritical counsel, both as__ it is the production of the same pig- 
insolentas they aresilly; andthatthe my (the dwarf strutting before the 
second must be most perplexing to giant who never heaves in sight) 
the pin-point soul of the scribbler who last summer penned a pair 
whom it forces to submit to scarifi- of pamphlets of the paltriest stuff 
cation. The Adviser,in short,isthe upon the Wellington Administra- 
silliest of Sumphs, except Snewell tion. They, too, were doggedly, 
Snokes; and the Observer, except and dogmatically, and disgusting- 
Christopher North, the most saga- ly, ascribed to Henry Brougham ; 
cious of Sages. nor could the rigmarole of a Ridg- 
We are aware, that the “Friendly wayremove that impression, strange- 
Advice” has been attributed to no ly indented some way or other into 
less a personage than the Lord Chan- the mind of the Pensive Public. 
cellor. Not by a few “ feebles” only, Ridgway rigmaroled, and Brougham 
(an expression, by the way, which, vapoured, (when sneered at in court 
to our shame and sorrow be it spo- by Scarlet for praising himself in the 
ken, we have been in the habit of Edinburgh Review—a publication in 
frequently using in this Magazine which, all the world knows, he never 
for many years, and which we now wrote a line in his life, nor ever was 
make a present of to the above buttered till his sleek aspect shone 
Pamphleteer and Plagiary, who has again, any more than in this Maga- 
impudently stolen it, and got him- zine,) but still the Twins were affi- 
self lauded therefor, as if it were liated upon the Man of the People, 
an original article of his own, well and an order was issued that he 
worth wearing on gala-days, and not should support the Starvelings. That 
one of our cast-off duds, which we order he ventured to disobey; and 
sported only when in dishabille,) but the wretched spawn—little better 
p ocr by the Leading Journal of than abortions—being deprived of 
Europe. Not by foolish gossips with- paternity—emitted a few cries— 
out the walls of Parliament, but by gasped—fell into convulsions—died 
more foolish gawkies within—exempli —and were buried, like the other 
gratia, by Master William Brougham, gets of paupers, in an obscure nook 
who announced his illustrious bro- of Cripplegate Churchyard. 
ther the author of the “Friendly Ad- = We cannot help thinking it most 
vice,” in snappish answer to a sup- lucky forthe fair fame of his Lordship, 
posed sarcasm of Sir George Mur- that the frail mother of the former 
ray, who, in an oracular sentence of ricketties has produced a Third—in 
an eloquent speech, had dimly and form and features so like its elder 
darkly prophesied the speedy ap- brethren—and so unlike his Lord- 
pearance on the political stage of a ship’s acknowledged though anony- 
second Cromwell. mous offspring—as to leave no doubt 
In spite, however, of the public on the minds of the judicious, that it 
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Reform Bill. London: Ridgway. 1831. 
Observations on a Pamphlet falsely attributed to a Great Person, London: 
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must have been the offspring of her 
illegitimate loves with the same dis- 
mal Dunce, who last summer had 
prevailed over her virgin innocence, 
and who has no more chance of be- 
ing Lord High Chancellor of Eng- 
land, than Taylor the Blasphemer 
has of being the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury. The face is remarkable for 
the same sickly want of any thing 
like even infantile expression—and 
there is a mysterious something in 
its sighs, which never reach a squall, 
speaking in inarticulate tones, more 
convincing than the most powerful 
oratory, that she (’tis a girl this time) 
could by no possibility in nature, 
freakish as nature is, be entitled to 
look up to one of the ablest men of 
the age as her Sire. We pronounce 
= Lordship, in this affair, immacu- 
ate. 

That the Three Pamphlets are all 
from one and the same pen—and 
that pen not Lord Brougham’s—is 
prettily proved by the Observer. 


“Tt may be remembered, that, about 
the middle of last summer, a systematic 
and inveterate course of attack was com- 
menced against the Wellington admini- 
stration, by the publication, in quick suc- 
cession, of two pamphlets, which com- 
mon rumour attributed at the time to 
the distinguished and versatile person who 
has since become Lord Chancellor of 
England. Mr Ridgway, indeed, put forth 
letter after letter, to prove that the pamph- 
lets were none of Mr Brougham’s. But 
his efforts somehow were unlucky enough 
to produce an effect exactly contrary to 
that intended. ‘Those who before be- 
lieved, were confirmed ; those who had 
doubted, doubted no more; and so strong 
did the presumption of authorship appear 
to every one, that we need take no 
shame in acknowledging ourselves among 
the dupes of the general delusion. At 
length, however, we are undeceived, by 
the perusal of another little political tract 
from the same manufactory, ushered into 
the world within these few weeks, under 
the specious title of ‘ Friendly Advice, 
most respectfully submitted to the Lords, 
on the Reform Bill.’ In its style and 
moral tone, its Scriptural phraseology, 
its fashion of reasoning, its undisguised 
contempt for the intellects and consciences 
of those whom it addresses, and, above 
all, a certain happy facility in handling 
every topic fitted to work on the baser 
propensities of our nature, this produc- 
tion bears an affinity to the two others 
so very remarkable, that there can be 
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no mistake as to the identity of their ori- 
gin. Whoever may be the author, it is 
guite clear that all three are the work 
of one and the same individual. And 
such being the case, who will be so per- 
verse as to maintain any longer, that that 
individual can be Lord Brougham? The 
supposition would be too indecent.” 


The most audacious and ingenious 
malignity could not answer that; 
but the Observer clenches his argu- 
ment by saying, that he takes it to 
be a settled point—a sort of funda- 
mental truth, as it were—that Chan- 
cellors never write pamphlets. The 
incessant cares and labours of that 
high office should of themselves, in- 
deed, be quite enough in conscience 
to exercise the faculties of any mor- 
tal man. And for a Chancellor to 
descend from his estate, to mingle 
in the base squabbles, the backbi- 
tings, the treacheries, and all the 
worst abominations of the London 
Press, would be a sign of the times 
almost as prodigious as the Clare 
Election, or even the late Dissolution 
itself. 

To make assurance doubly sure, 
the Observer, in his noble zeal— 
and, in a political opponent, nothing 
can be nobler—to vindicate the 
Chancellor from a foul charge at 
first brought forward against him 
by inveterate enemies, and after- 
wards by foolish friends, who were 
so blind as not to see the drift of 
all this, and so silly as to esteem it 
a compliment to the powers of their 
matchless miracle—proceedsto shew 
that the authorship of the pamphlet 
in hand could never belong to a man 
who is not only presumed to have 
in keeping his own conscience, but 
likewise that of the King. Surely, 
says he warmly, when we find a 
writer urging the opinions or wishes 
of the King—not of the King’s go- 
vernment, but of the King in his pro- 
per person, as distinct from his go- 
vernment and ministers—when we 
find a writer insisting on such royal 
predilection, as a reason irresistible 
to dissuade the Lords from opposi 
a great public measure—surely, o 
all the subjects of the realm, the last 
whom any man could, in common 
charity, suspect of promulgatin 


such doctrine, is the individual,who, 
being himself the first legal function- 
ary of the state, is bound, as a mat- 
ter of course, to be the most jealous 
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guardian of constitutional precedent; 
and who, moreover, as keeper of the 
King’s conscience, must be presumed 
peculiarly alive to the imperative 
duty, in all cases, of preserving in- 
violate the King’s secrets. 

This is irresistibly put, and the 
lame libellers of Lord Brougham 
have not a leg to stand on. What! 
can party spite be so credulous as to 
believe for a moment that the most 
confidential ofall the King’s servants 
would be so lost to honour, honesty, 
and decency, as to divulge the se- 
cret of his Majesty’s personal wishes 
or opinions, on a measure which 
was not, at the time, even before 
Parliament ? 

But there is something especially 
base, in attributing to Lord one 
am a pamphlet, in which persons 
are spoken of disrespectfully, of 
whom he, a nobleman now, and a 
== always,would rather have 

urned his right hand than have 
sneered at, through the lips of such 
a mean and monstrous mask as the 
fool of a mountebank might rejoice 
in, when capering on a platform at 
Bartholomew Fair. Could Lord 
Brougham have ever so far forgotten 
the dignity of his character and his 
rank, as to vent scurrilities, after such 
fashion, on “ those great borough- 
mongers, the Lowthers ?” No—no 
—no. All the man—all the gentle- 
man—all the nobleman within him— 
would have recoiled loathingly from 
the most distant conception of such 
vulgar meanness ; as they would also 
have risen indignantly at the idea of 
breathing, through such bedaubed 
slobberers, the name of Lord Mans- 
field, whom Lord Brougham must 
respect, if for nothing else than the 
memorable castigation that patriot 
inflicted upon him on the last day of 
the late Parliament. 

But irresistible as this array of 
reasons against the calumnious at- 
tribution of the pamphlet to the 
Chancellor must be, to all minds not 
perverted by the basest party-spirit, 
others even more irresistible are 
drawn from the whole style of the 
performance. It lisps, it burrs, it 


stutters. Not so Henry Brougham of 
er so now, Lord Vaux. He 

as the reputation of being a scholar. 
This pamphlet, we shall shew, is 
written by a person ignorant even of 
the common rules of grammar, He, 
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by his eloquence, “ wielded at will 
that fierce democratie,” the House of 
Commons,—nay, he did more—he 
often prevented the Representation 
from falling asleep. The pamphleteer 
| senior a avs a pluff, such as a school- 

oy makes with a halfpenny worth of 
coarse-grained gunpowder, ina hole 
in the mud, on the king’s birthday ; 
contriving, however, by blowing at 
the dilatory nitre, to be sent home to 
his parents, sans eyelashes, and sans 
eyebrows, and with cheeks like 
peeled purple potatoes—a singular 
spectacle, and difficult of treatment. 
For while pity would fain “ her soul- 
subduing voice apply” to his scorch- 
ed ear, and whisper poultice, anger 
anticipates that dewy-eyed angel, by 
grasping the luckless offender by the 
hair of the head, and “ giein’ the 
ne’er-do-weel his licks,” to the dis- 
turbance of the neighbourhood and 
all its echoes. 

We ought to beg pardon of that 
illustrious statesman for even em- 
ploying in his vindication so ludi- 
crous an image. But we make amends 
by quoting from the Observer’s de- 
fence of his Lordship, and castiga- 
tion of the swindler who has been 
trying to personate the Chancellor, 
the following admirable passage : 

“ However this may be, it was, un- 
doubtedly, to be expected that, if the Lord 
Chancellor deigned to publish, it would 
be to instruct the world on the merits of 
the measure,—.to demonstrate its prac- 
ticability and safety,—or illustrate its sa- 
lutary efficacy. And no sophistry or as- 
severation shall ever persuade us that a 
piece of rhetoric, which resembles nothing 
so much as one of those compositions 
commonly called ‘ threatening letters,’ 
sufficiently familiar, doubtless, to his 
lordship’s forensic experience in another 
court, could have emanated from such an 
authority ! 

“It seems pretty plain then, on the 
whole, that some pestilent knave,—some 
graceless, meddling mountebank, who 
takes delight in aping the oddities and 
shewing up the foibles of his betters,— 
has been playing the champion of the 
Whig party in Lord Brougham’s shape ; 
and having succeeded so well in Novem- 
ber last, under the mask of a lawyer’s 
gown and wig, in cajoling the high To- 
ries, and frightening the country gentle- 
men, the same clever imp has now been 
at work again, pranking it in the Chan. 
cellor’s robes of office, and laying about 
him with the mace and seals,—in the 
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fancy, doubtless, that his poor antics 
would be a choice parody on the real 
drama so recently enacted, under the 
same garb, and on the same theatre,— 
and puffed up by the vanity of his past 
exploits, to try the efficacy of similar 
mummeries on the nerves of our heredi- 
tary legislators.” 


“ Having thus,” quoth the Ob- 
server, “ disposed of the question of 
authorship, and dismissed Lord 
Brougham and his zany altogether 
from our minds, we can proceed, 
with the less embarrassment, to sub- 
mit a few observations which sug- 
gest themselves on the subject-mat- 
ter of this publication.” Suppose 
that Christopher North, too, pro- 
ceeds, without any embarrassment 
at all, not to make reflections per- 
haps, for reflections—though notsuch 
as those the Observer casts on his 
subject—at the close of the day get 
very long, or, as the Americans say, 
tedious, and we are as anxious to get 
to bed as if we had been leaving the 
House at eight in the morning after 
eight divisions. Indeed it is no cus- 
tom of ours to cast reflections on any 
body—but look here—you Friendly 
Adviser—here is the—Knour. 

You, sir, are a slave. You are not 
one of the Illiberals—one of the Ser- 
viles ; but you are a bought and sold 
slave. It is not that the weals of the 
lash are upon your back—though 
they will be there before we have 
done with you—it is not that you ex- 
hibit the gall-scars of the chains— 
but the chains themselves clank on 
your hands as you lift them up at 
your task-work—and you absolutely 
hug them while you suppose your 
manumission has been purchased by 
a Fund, and that you are a Freed- 
man. 

All loyal men and true drink the 
King’s health, after Non nosis, Do- 
MINE, at public feasts. They drink 
it with three times three—or nine 
times nine—and having done so with 
heart and hand—Aip ! hip! hurrah! 
they quaff the rosy rummers to the 
celebration of other worthies and 
other sentiments. So in a political 
treatise, a good subject names his 
king, once, if it be right he should do 
so at all, with a manly reverence, 
and then proceeds to illumine the 
world by extending his torchlight 
over the darkness of many a profound 
abyss, But this mean creature mouths 
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away in his manacles about “ our 
gracious Monarch,” till in our insult- 
ed and sickened loyalty we give him 
—the Knout. 
Hear how he yelps! see how he 
fawns—crawls—creeps and grovels 
—wriggling away like a slimy but 
fangless serpent licking up bran and 
dust. “ A moderate degree of fore- 
sight would have shewn the Tories 
that such must have been the event 
of a general election—with the Kine, 
the Government, and the People, all 
united in favour of this one great 
measure.” “On the morning it [the 
dissolution] took place, though no 
longer asecret to any one who would 
open their ears to hear the news! 
they were still incredulous—and still 
continued so, till the first gun which 
announced his Masrsty’s approach 
to Westminster rung in their ears, the 
knell to their breasts.” “ And for this 
reason, that, as we before stated, the 
Kina, his faithful Commons, and the 
People, being all united for the suc- 
cess of the Reform Bill.” “ It is 
impossible that you can hope, with 
the Kine, Ministers, and Commons 
against you, to prevent the measure 
of Reform from taking effect.” “ But 
then the Kine and the great body of 
the People were with them.” “They 
will hardly move an amendment on 
the address to tHe Kine.” “ They 
may affirm, and vow, and swear, and 
smite their breasts, shed abundant 
tears, and heave deep sighs, and call 
God to witness that they have no 
enmity to THE Kinc’s Government.” 
** Every one of its members will be 
out of THE KrN@’s service on the mor- 
row.” Who dares apvisE His So- 
VEREIGN to form a Ministry of New- 
castles, and Peels, and Lowthers, and 
Knatchbulls?” “ They will ponder 
well, and long, and calmly, before 
they place themselves in collision 
with areforming Sovereign, a reform- 
ing House of Commons, and a re- 
forming People.” 
Has it not the soul of a slave that 
yarrots thus—King! King! King! 

ut it all won’t do—it will deceive 
nobody—’tis mock loyalty all—and 
this vile asp, that now puts out its 
tongue to lick the royal hand, would 
like better to bite it, for such is its 
nature. In plain words—it is not 
the language of loyalty—but of a 
king-hater —traitorously employing 
his name as a means of inducing the 
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nobility of England to desert, or ra- 
ther to undermine his throne. Or 
rather it is a knavish radical, fool- 
ishly presuming at one and the same 
time to cajole and bully the—Peer- 


e. 

We have said ere now that in all 
this king-slobbering there is much 
that is nauseous and revolting; it 
shews the true nature of the beast— 
that is the Whig. The Examiner 
objects to our objection to this dis- 
gusting degradation of sovereign and 
subject; and says that it is delight- 
ful to find a king acting so as to be 
worthy of affection. It is—but we 
trust that a patriot king is not in his- 
tory so very rare a sight; at all 
events, when he does appear, let the 
lovers of liberty hail his advent, not 
on their knees or faces, but on their 
feet, and with no downcast eyes. 
That insolent Whigs, all at once, 
should outdo the most submissive 
Tories; in their prostrations before 
the footstool, is not Reform, but Re- 
volution. There must always be 
some excuse for ultra Tories when 
they abase themselves too much be- 
fore their Lord the King. But there 
never can be any for the persons we 
speak of, when they debase them- 
selves as before a tyrant—they in 
whom resides the majesty of the 
people. If such behaviour would be 
contemptible in us, it must be far 
more so in those who have all their 
lives (falsely) abused us for it, and 
who were at all times glad to fling 
muck and mire at what they chose 
to call our idols—Kings. But in all 
this—it is alleged—they but shew 
their gratitade. That is not true. 
Gratitude is never fulsome. Adula- 
tion always is; and we put it to the 
candour of the Examiner, and manly 
reformers such as he, if they do not 
regard the slavish slang of this 
“ Friendly Adviser” with contempt 
and disgust? This part of his pam- 
phlet is absolutely the infra-coarse 
whitey-brown of Ultra-Toryism. 
Ours is the wire-wove, hot-pressed, 
finest paper of Constitutionalism. 
That the King’s sentiments are those 
of his ministers, is, we presume, all 
that any person is at present entitled 
to say, who has not the honour of 
enjoying so very familiar a friend- 
ship with his Majesty, as to have had 
frequent opportunities of hearing his 
royal bosom unburden itself through 
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royal lips, of the exultation with 
which it overflows on the near 
prospect of an entire change of the 
constitution. “ We think we may 
assert,” says an admirable writer in 
the Quarterly Review, “ without 
danger of contradiction, that his Ma- 
jesty’s personal feelings are in entire 
accordance with his constitutional 
duties ; that he supports his mini- 
sters because he believes they have 
the confidence of the other branches 
of the legislature, but that beyond 
that measure of support, his Majesty 
is not, either in his public or his pri- 
vate character, disposed to interfere; 
and that if his faithful hereditary 
counsellors—made hereditary, and 
appointed counsellors, by the consti- 
tution, for such special epochs as 
the present—will intimate that they 
have withdrawn their confidence 
from the present ministers, his Ma- 
jesty will feel not the slightest pri- 
vate, and he certainly could feel no 
constitutional, reluctance in parting 
with them.” 

The Friendly Adviser having ex- 
hibited himself in the presence of 
majesty in the imposing posture of 
all-fours, begins, by cringing and 
fawning, to curry favour with the 
Lords. “ We address the House of 
Lords upon this occasion with un- 
JSeigned respect.” He is not such an 
adept in hypocrisy as he imagines. 
His feigning is as visible to the na- 
ked eye as his fawning; cringing is 
in itself a betrayal of craft and cun- 
ning, and the fellow who comes 
sneaking up to your side with his hat 
in one hand, and his petition in the 
other, ye may be sure, if he cannot 
swindle, will insult you, and tell you 
that you are no gentleman. “ We 
acknowledge that they possessamong 
them great talents and much inde- 
pendence; we hope it will be found 
that these qualities are coupled with 
wisdom.” He has already bestowed, 
it seems, his “unfeigned respect” on 
a set of men who,'for any thing he 
knows, have no “ wisdom.” He ex- 
presses a fond hope that the persons 
he unfeignedly respects, may not be 
fools. There the cloven foot peeps out, 
but here the poor devil holds it up to 
public inspection, believing all the 
while that it will pass for a sheep’s- 
trotter. “ But why,” it may be ask- 
ed, “ do we suppose that any set of 
men can act thus madly? Simply be- 
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cause of their previous conduct.” 
His hopes of finding “wisdom” among 
those whom he regards with “ un- 
feigned respect,” have vanished even 
while he has been speaking; and he 
supposes that they will “act madly” 
now, because madness has always 
characterised their previous conduct. 
“ Because,” quoth he, “ they have 
never conceded any thing to the 
wishes of the people, till all the grace 
of concession was gone, because they 
have never seen the signs of the 
times—because they have never been 
warned by the past, or alive to the 
future.” 

This is wretched scribbling—it is 
indeed the scrawl—we use the word 
for the last time—of one of the 
“ Feebles.” .“ Warned by the past, 
or alive to the future!” What an at- 
tempt at an antithesis ! 

He now waxes witty, as follows :— 
“ When Sir Joseph Jekyll died, he 
left his fortune to pay the national 
debt. ‘Sir,’ said Lord Mansfield to 
one of his relations, ‘Sir Joseph was 
a good man and a good lawyer, but 
his bequest is a foolish one—he might 
as well have attempted to stop the 
middle arch of Blackfriars’ Bridge 
with his full-bottomed wig |’ So say 
we to these opponents of reform, and 
we particularly beg the attention of 
Lord Mansfield’s descendant to the 
apophthegm of his ancestor. The 
House of Lords can no more stop 
the success of reform than Sir Jo- 
seph’s Jekyll’s bequest could pay the 
national debt, or his wig impede the 
current of the river Thames. Many 
of the persons we are now address- 
ing are, doubtless, like Sir Joseph 
Jekyll, good men ; and some of them, 
like him, may be good lawyers, but 
their conduct, like his bequest, is ex- 
ceedingly foolish. Nay, it is worse 
than foolish, and is dangerous in the 
extreme.” In Joe Miller, this witti- 
cism of Lord Mansfield is told right 
merrily and conceitedly—and we 
smile. But this lumbering logger- 
head murders Joey. The practical ap- 

lication shews the dunce. “ The 

ouse of Lords can no more stop the 
success of reform than Sir Joseph 
Jekyll’s bequest could pay the na- 
tional debt, or his wig impede the 
current of the river Thames.” Pom 
ous blockhead, he is an absolute Ni- 
codemus, 

He calls Lord Mansfield’s atten- 
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tion to the “ apophthegm of his an- 
cestor.” Apophthegm is a word the 
Shepherd is partial to in the Noctes ; 
and from his lips—the lips of genius 
—it has an almost universal applica- 
tion. But this story of the wig is 
not an “apophthegm of his ancestor ;” 
an apophthegm is “ a valuable max- 
im,” and none but an ignorant idiot 
could have thus abused the term— 
but he wished to shew his learning, 
and here is the result. The story, as 
it stands in Joe, is but a miserable 
affair and truly wretched ; such a wit- 
ticism might pass casually in conver- 
sation from a great man—and we can 
pardon Joe tor having recorded it; 
but commented on, and politically 
applied, it sickens one with a sense 
of smallness in the vapid fool, who 
thinks himself not only facetious, but 
sarcastic, while “ he respectfully 
submits it to the Lords.” 

But mad as has always been “ the 
previous conduct” of that “ set of 
men” whom he addresses “ with 
unfeigned respect,’ he tells us that 
they are now “ playing a deeper and 
more hazardous stake than they ever 
did before. They now find them- 
selves not opposed to a party, but 
face to face with a whole people. 
In such a position, we most respect- 
Sully warn them of the consequences 
of an unwise resistance. These con- 
sequences are such as we tremble even 
to think upon.” He told us in the 
preceding paragraph that the set of 
men whom he addresses with un- 
feigned respect, had never “ conce- 
ded any thing to the wishes of the 
people,” “ never seen the signs of the 
time,” “ never been warned by the 
past or alive to the future” —and here 
we have him unpardonably contra- 
dicting himself, by saying that hither- 
to they were only “ opposed to a 
party.” Still the insolent sycophant 
warns them “ most respectfully’— 
and, in a condition suitable to the 
meanness of his employment, “ he 
trembles even to think of the conse- 
quences.” No Englishman ought ever 
to tremble—nor does any true-heart- 
ed Englishman ever do so—except, 
perhaps, when rashly sitting—as we 
once did—on the top of a coach, 
during the skating season, without 
drawers, and in nankeen pantaloons. 
“ Yon trembling coward who forsook 
his master,” presents a picture of the 
most pitiable degradation that ever 
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befell a man. What might not be ap- 
prehended, on the actual coming of 
the danger feared, from a person who 
trembles even to think of it? We 
forbear to mention it. 

He is, of course, as redundant in 
the expression of his fears as his fa- 
vours—never had poltroon such ef- 
frontery in the avowal of his coward- 
ice. But he forgets that, however 
deficient in “ wisdom” the nobility 
of England may be, according, at 
least, to his notion of wisdom, yet 
have they never been deficient in 
courage. He truly and falsely says, 
“here the nobility have for the most 
part as Yap an origin as the peo- 
ple.” We are all “ sprung of earth’s 
first blood, have titles manifold” — 
and we all despise the counsels of 
hollow-hearted, knee-knocking Fear, 
“trembling even to think on conse- 
quences.” To say that the people 
have a piebeian origin, while perfect- 
ly true, is also as silly as is suitable 
to the usual stupidity of this assu- 
ming sumph ; that, according to any 
use of the term plebeian that can 
here have any meaning, the greater 
part of the nobility of England are of 
such an origin, is an assertion as un- 
doubtedly false. But be that as it may, 
the argumentum ad timorem is at all 
times and in all places scouted in this 
country with indignation and con- 
tempt. In his trembling how tauto- 
logical grows the Craven! “ It is 
dangerous in the extreme.” “It may 
be pregnant with evil.” “ It may 
cause convulsion in this now happy 
land—nay, even civil war.” “ Anar- 
chy and confusion would be thus 
produced.” “ Great is their danger 
who resist the united will of a great 
nation.” “ It endangers the peace 
of the country, the security of the 
throne, the stability of their own or- 
der.” “ These are the fearful con- 
summations.” “ This catastrophe.” 
“ We fear the tenure of the Lords, 
as a branch of the legislature, would 
be an insecure one.” “ We say we 
fear, because we are well convinced.” 
“ No man who calmly reflects on 
their position can, without serious 
alarm, contemplate the probable (is 
it not the inevitable ?) result of such 
recommendation being obeyed.” 
“ These surely are not times for the 
‘ privileged order’ to set themselves 
against the whole current of public 
opinion.” “ Can the Lords in safety 
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stand apart from the whole people ?” 
“ Can they safely for their own or- 
der proclaim,” &c. “ Here we must 
speak out, for this is of all delusions 


by far the most dangerous.” “ The 
inevitable consequences of a con- 
trary line of conduct in the Lords 
from the one we have suggested and 
advised, are so evident and so fright- 
ful, that it is not necessary to enter 
more into detail respecting them.” 
“ We intreat the anti-reforming peers 
to weigh calmly and dispassionately 
in the balance, the certain evils which 
must result?” “ Whether England 
shall be a peaceable and happy, or a 
disturbed country.” “ You will 
bring immediate and certain anarchy 
on your country.” “If, therefore, 
the Lords wish to preserve their 
eminent station, and if,’ &c. “ Thus 
then the last state of the Lords 
would be worse than the first.” “ In 
such a case the war between the two 
Houses would be internecine; and 
if this were once commenced, it is 
not difficult to foresee which party 
would be victorious, especially when 
the one would be backed by the 
whole power of the people,” &c. 
“An unwise resistance to the just 
wishes of the community, is sure to 
entail misery upon the country, and 
more especially upon that branch of 
its government which stands promi- 
nently forward in the ungracious of- 
fice of refusal.” ‘ May such times 
and such scenes be far from us—we 
feel confident they will be so—but 
if any thing could bring them upon 
us, it would, be any rash determi- 
nation against the opinions of the 
other estates of the realm.” 

The celebrated letter of the fa- 
mous old woman ordering a duffle- 
cloak, was a joke to this epistle of 
the Friendly Adviser. He is a worse 
infliction on fallen humanity than 
Mr Galt’s “ wearifu’ woman” in the 
steamer. May we humbly hope that 
he has made himself understood— 
intelligible to the Lords? Some of 
them we cheerfully grant are some- 
what obtuse. At it again, my old 
lady—keep jogging them below the 
fifth rib with that endless elbow. 
But you have forgotten one argu- 
ment. You have addressed not one 
single syllable to their fears. Pic- 


ture their danger—shew them that 
they are all standing on the edge of 
a precipice-threaten to shove them 
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over—take 4 run for that purpose 
—they will stand a little to the one 
side—and over the edge you will 
plump yourself, not like a green 
goose, in unfledged virginity, but 
like: the old Glasgow Gander him- 
self, with bottom bare, and wings 
plucked, and with a thud and a 
squelch astonish some large toad 
a-squat among the nettly dockens. 
You will indeed. 

Such being the Friendly Adviser’s 
opinions regarding a constitutional 
monarchy, the peerage, and fears and 
dangers in general, let us follow him 
into his particulars, and see how he 
illustrates his “ apophthegms.” He 
says, that “ the King, the government, 
and the peopleare all united in favour 
of that oue great measure.” Here 
the Friendly Adviser utters what he 
knows to be a falsehood. Taking the 
sum of all the polls in all the con- 
tested counties, 17,866 freeholders 
voted for the reform candidates— 
16,280 against them ; while it may be 
safely affirmed, that in very few in- 
stances were they supported by the 
resident gentry ina larger proportion 
than about an eighth of the whole. He 
also knows a vast number of the peo- 
ple are necessarily as ignorant of the 
contents of the Billas they are of the 
contents of the Vedas or the Shasters 
—that a vast number of them are ut- 
terly indifferent to the whole concern 
—that a vast number never even 
heard of it—that a vast number have 
as vague a dread of it as he is endea- 
vouring to inspire into the hearts of 
the Lords—that a vast number like it, 
merely because they go upon the ge- 
neral principle of taking all they can 
get of every thing—that a vast num- 
ber, who were red-hot in its favour 
a few months ago, and hissed and 
vapoured alarmingly, if you threw 
cold water upon them, are now as 
cool as cucumbers—that a vast num- 
ber are beginning to stretch out their 
armsand yawn—that many more than 
we could mention are at this moment 
fast asleep—and that all fear of a ge- 
neral rising is lost in serious appre- 
hension that the people have become 
comatose. 

If the nobility, for the most part, 
be of plebeian origin, as the Friendly 
Adviser says, so must be the gentry. 
Now, are they unanimous for the 
Bill? Is the House of Commons 
unanimous? Entirely so—with the 
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exception of a trifling opposition of 
some two hundred and fifty or so— 
not worth mentioning; while in the 
ranks of the reformers, it might seem 
invidious to point out by name scores 
of the lukewarm, dozens of the cold 
as charity, the trimmers, the rene- 
gades, and the apostates. 

Out of the House, the majority of 
the gentlemen of England against 
the Bill is prodigious. The Whig Uni- 
versity of Cambridge shewed her opi- 
nion of the Bill—and but for the 
deserved popularity of Mr Caven- 
dish there, on account of his high 
scientific acquirements, and the total 
absence of all such pretensions from 
both the successful candidates, an 
absence which we cordially lament 
and pity, the majority against the 
Billmen would have been far greater. 
For many voted—and we do not— 
cannot blame them—for the men of 
talents and acquirements, sacrificing 
for their sakes, or rather setting aside, 
their political principles or predilec- 
tions. Oxford has spoken, and spo- 
ken well—through the mouth of her 
admirable representative, Sir Robert 
Inglis. Nor have her bachelors and 
undergraduates been mute. That ac- 
complished nobleman, Lord Mahon, 
has presented a petition to Parliament 

inst the Reform Bill, signed by 770 
of them—about three-fourths of all 
the junior members. These are the 
flower of the English youth. We could 
direct you elsewhere for the weeds. 

That multitudes of enlightenedand 
honourable men of all ranks are for 
the measure, we know; nor should 
we dream of denying it; but all we 
meant to shew by the above senten- 
ces is, thatthe Friendly Adviser knew, 
when he said “ that the King, the 
government, and the people, were all 
united in favour of this one Great 
Measure,” that he was uttering a 
falsehood. 

The poor creature cannot be con- 
sistent with his “trembling” self, 
even for two aspen leaves. Speaking 
of the Catholic Question, he says in 
suicidal style, “ It is true they [the 
Lords] rejected the Catholic Ques- 
eland was all but in open 
rebellion—but then the King and the 
great body of the people of England 
were with them,’ &c. Ireland is now, 
we presume, no longer in all but 
open rebellion. But if the carrying 
of the Catholic Question cial the 
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waves, or rather extinguished the 
fires, why was Mr Stanley so anxious 
other day “to quench the flame of 
bold rebellion, even in the rebel’s 
blood ?” Why sought he, to make the 
ssession of unbranded arms, by any 
rishman, after the Registry act, fe- 
lony, and punishable by transporta- 
tion ? That by the way. But will 
the “ Friendly Adviser” be pleased to 
answer this short and simple ques- 
tion? If it be the duty of the Lords 
to pass the Reform Bill because 
the King and people wish it, how 
comes it that it was their duty, 
which he says it was, to pass the 
Catholic Emancipation Bill, in the 
face of the King and of the Great 
Body of the People of England, and 
in opposition to all their united sen- 
timents and opinions ? When he has 
answered that question to the satis- 
faction of any one living thing ap- 
parently in human shape, we shall 
give him a sugar-plum. 

We have said, in other words, that 
the “ Friendly Adviser” cannot be 
Lord Brougham, (Lord Brougham !!) 
because he writes as an ass brays— 
loud and long, with much repetition of 
the same old see-saws and modern in- 
stances, and with convulsive heavings, 
as if his lungs were not merely made 
of leather, but placed preposterously 
far back in the animal economy, as 
if the creature mistook the matter, 
and failed to observe that it was the 
intention of nature he should “ go 
sounding on his dim and perilous 
way” in the opposite direction. In 
proof of this, we beg leave to quote 
a verse from the Vicar. “ It would 
seem, Ly the language we sometimes 
hear as proceeding from the Lords, 
that a very inadequate estimate is 
formed, atleast by many of their Lord- 
ships, of the extent and vehemence 
with which the desire of Reform per- 
vades and possesses the people of this 
country.’ Gramercy! what com- 
position! But look at this. “ It is 
doubtless impossible for the House 
of Lords to stem the tide of Reform 
—but in attempting to do it, the 
rash act may endanger their own 
safety, and with theirs that of all of 
us, who are, to a certain degree, in 
the same boat with them.” Only 


think of all of us being in a boat, to 
a certain degree! Some of us are 
holding by the gunwale with our 
hands, others by our teeth—some 
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are hanging half out and half in, like 
poor Paddy Byrne balancing himself 
on the ropes—some are dangling 
over the stern—but not one of us all 
is fairly in the same boat with the 
Lords, who. keep carrying on, under 
a load of canvass, while we, poor 
devils, are fast dropping astern into 
Davy’s Locker. The “ Friendly Ad- 
viser” should have submitted his 
foul sheets tothe inspection of the 
First Lord of the Admiralty. 

The demand for Reform is not 
only loud now, but the Friendly 
Adviser says that for half a century 
it has been strong, though often sz- 
lent. To “ resist a sudden popular 
impulse,” the wiseacre says, is the 
duty of all good statesmen ; but the 
people are now obeying, not a sud- 
den impulse, but the dictates of the 
experience and wisdom of many me- 
ditative years. In one sentence we 
answer him—and by one sentence 
we put him, not to a certain degree, 
but fairly, out of our Boat. For the 
thirty years during which this ques- 
tion has occasionally been agitated 
“ out and in doors,” all the leading 
Whigs, except Sir F. Burdett and a 
few others now dead, have, we be- 
lieve, spoken and written, in a spirit 
of the most rooted animosity, of all 
the principles of the Bill. And we 
refer the Friendly Adviser to the 
Edinburgh Review during that pe- 
riod ; or, to make shorter work of it, 
to an article in the June number of 
this Magazine, in which he will find 
collected all the chief arguments 
against this Bill from the pens of 
Brougham, Mackintosh, Allen, Jef- 
frey, and others, who, though per- 
haps hardly entitled even now, and 
certainly not then, except the Chan- 
cellor, to the title of leading Whigs, 
were employed by them to support 
the party, and in so doing, bestowed, 
unsparingly, lavishly, profusely, and 
extravagantly, every term of con- 
tempt and contumely with which 
their vocabulary of abuse, nota poor 
one, but rich, could furnish them, 
upon the heads of all those who then 
preached the doctrines they them- 
selves now preach—and supported 
the “ wild schemes” which they 
themselves have now embodied in a 
Bill, which is, it seems, to be the sal- 
vation of this sinking land. If the 
desire and the demand for such Re- 
form as they would now give us 
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were indeed as violent and as loud, 
or deep and not loud, in those days 
as_in these, then are all the present 
reformers abaser and more dishonest 
crew than we have always believed 
many of them to be, perhaps most 
of them—for they must have had 
strong reasons indeed for sacrificing 
the best interests of their country, 
and suffering the great body of the 
people to pine under the oppression 
of the peerage. 

But even here the drawling dri- 
veller cannot stick to himself for two 
clumsy pages. “ Were the love of 
reform a plant of yesterday’s growth, 
it might be safe to prune it carelessly, 
and even to pluck it up. But that 
which was a few years ago but as a 
grain of mustard seed, and the least 
of plants, is now grown to a tree in 
which ‘the fowls of the air build 
their nests.’” This is very fine, and 
intended to be Scriptural. But he 
writes as wretchedly about plants as 
boats. He intends a contrast between 
a plant of “ yesterday,” and one of 
“a few years;” but there is none— 
they are the same. For both ex- 
pressions not only imply, but ex- 
plicitly express, short duration op- 
posed to long—so the fribble falls 
through the commonest metaphor. 
But not only so—he contradicts him- 
self; for while the expression, “a 
few years,’ means what it says, he 
is anxious to prove that the desire 
for reform has been strong “ for many 
years ””"—for jifty at least ; thus cut- 
ting the throat of his own simile, as 
usual with him, and pigs in general, 
who, when afloat, enjoy not the con- 
venience and luxury of being “ in 
the same boat, to any degree what- 
ever,” but keep swimming away sui- 
cidally, till they perish and sink, 
“ far, far at sea.” But thisis not the 
whole amount of his stupidity. He 
says, that if the “ love of reform were 
a plant of yesterday’s growth, it 
might be safe to prune it carelessly.” 
A pretty plant, indeed, the love of 
reform! But we beg to refer the 
Friendly Adviser to Mr Macnab, of 
our Botanical Garden'here, or to any 
of his Majesty’s gardeners at Kew, or 
elsewhere, and they will tell him, 
that the younger a plant is, the more 
need is there to prune it “ carefully,” 
if you wish to keep it alive; and if 
you wish to kill it, then there is no 
occasion to prune it at all; nor 
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would any body but an idiot speak of 

runing it carelessly, as the present 
idiot does, in the vain imagination of 
being apretty writer—among his ma- 
ny other accomplishments—a poet. 
Then, what does he mean by saying. 
“it might be safe to pluck it up?” 
Safe to whom? To the plucker or 
the pluckee? Pray, in this case, 
who are “ the fowls of the air?” 
Who are the birds at this moment 
roosting in the “ tree” of the “love of 
reform,” within these “ few years,” 
a “ plant” of “ yesterday,” “ the 
least of plants,” and a “ mustard- 
seed,” which it might once have been 
safe “ carelessly to prune,” or even 
“ to pluck up;” but which, the truth 
is, “ that this great question has been 
continually making great progress ?” 

The man who volunteers printed 
advice to the Peers, ought to be at 
least so much of a scholar as to shew 
that he has received the education 
of a gentleman. 

We have seen the kind of “ respect” 
he entertains for the Lords Tempo- 
ral. How is he affected towards the 
Lords Spiritual ? As a Radical. “A 
word must, however, be said of a 
corporate body which has disgraced 
itself in the contest — Cambridge 
University, and the clergy thereof.” 
“ A corporate body”—how erudite ! 
“ Cambridge University” —how ele- 
gant! Do say, next time—if it be 
only to please us—the University of 
Cambridge. “ The clergy thereof!” 
Why, the schoolmaster is abroad— 
the pamphlet must be the produce 
of some peddling pedagogue in the 
suburb of a Mechanics’ Institute. 
“ There are few observers of the 
signs of the times, who are not in- 
timately persuaded that those reve- 
rend persons already bitterly repent 
their over-exertions, and curse their 
victory.” “ We hope and trust the 
repentance comes not too late.”— 
* FRIENDS TO THE CONSTITUTION AND 
ro THE Caurcu Estasiisument!!! 
we are truly anxious that the follies 
of those unwise clergymen may not 
be visited upon their order at large. 
As we should deeply lament any il- 
placed and unjust spirit of retaliation, 
we hope and trust the heads of the 
clerical body will, by their wisdom 
and moderation, save THE Caurcn! 
Tf, indeed, the Right Reverend Bench 
should unhappily pursue the course 
now repented of at the University 
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(of Cambridge ?|—if they should set 
themselves in hostile array against 
the WHOLE NATION’s wishes—then 
indeed would our fears wax great, 
not for the fate of the Reform Bill, 
but for the fortunes of the English 
Church. And we verily believe that 
establishment, with al/ its imperfec- 
tions and even abuses, to be the best, 
because the most learned, tolerant, 
and beneficent, which has been set- 
tled anywhere in the world.” 

We are not such careful “ obser- 
vers of the Times” as the Friendly 
Adviser is; but we read that news- 
paper sufficiently to see that it ab- 

ors the clergy and the Church. We 
must have some better authority than 
that of the Times for the alleged fact 
of the bitter repentance of those 
“reverend persons” who helped to 
oust the reforming candidates for 
“the University,” before we believe 
that they already “ curse their vic- 
tory.” Seldom—we may say never, 
except in cases of delirious or insane 
conversion—do sinners all of a sud- 
den fall into repentance, and curse 
their victories, even when the con- 
quests have been of a more carnal 
kind than that of “those reverend 

entlemen.” Pray how does this 
‘riendly Adviser reconcile his friend- 
ship for the Church Establishment, 
and his “ verily we believe” of its 
learning, toleration, and beneficence, 
with his beggarly and sneaking abuse 
of a vast majority of its ministers ? 
What a pitiful person must he be, to 
designate the conscientious opinions 
of more than three-fourths of the 
body whom he pretends to venerate, 
* the follies of those unwise clergy- 
men!” Pray of whom is their “ order 
at large” composed, but of them- 
selves? And if three-fourths and 
more of themselves be against the 
Bill, (we fear not to say seven- 
—,) why, according to his own 
ule of three, the “ order at large” is 
“ unanimous ;” and what becomes, 
in his view of the matter, of their 
learning, their toleration, and their 
beneficence ? 

The Spiritual Lords are to follow 
the Temporal—* down the broad 
way that leadeth unto destruction” 
—if they presume to oppose the Bill 
—* if they should unhappily pursue 
the course now repented of at the 
University.” Bishops are perhaps 


not such bold fellows now-a-days as 
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they were during the Civil Wars— 
yet we know more than one gracing 
the bench who would think littl— 
if need were—to smite this “ Friend- 
ly Adviser” on the sconce with his 
crosier, even as butcher felleth ox, 
or as Christopher with his crutch 
kills a Cockney. . They have no in- 
tention, we dare promise for them, 
“ of setting themselves in hostile 
array against the whole nation’s 
wishes.” For were all the men and 
women who dislike or despise, fear or 
hate the Reform Bill—all the adults 
and the adolescent of both sexes 
who regard it with doubt, indigna- 
tion, or disgust—to be taken out of 
the “ whole nation,’ why, the whole 
nation would cut as poor a figure as 
the year would do, were you to cut 
out all the prime of spring, summer, 
autumn, and winter, and leave only 
the cold, raw, damp, drizzly, muggy 
days of each season, formed into a 
dismal season of themselves, and 
then call it the whole year. 

With respect, again, to the “ im- 
erfections, and even abuses” of the 
inglish Church Establishment, it 

would be most unscriptural doctrine 
to deny them—for parsons are men. 
But we shall probably be thought not 
very far wrong in saying that love 
and friendship, while they anxious- 
ly seek all opportunities and zea- 
lously employ all means of render- 
ing their objects worthier and more 
worthy of affection, do not bruit 
abroad their failings or defects from 
the house-tops, more especially at 
times when their character and office 
happen to be assailed by the vilest 
vituperations from wretches with 
whom any sympathy of sentiment 
would be unendurable degradation 
to any Christian man. 

To shew his regard for the Church, 
we presume it is, that the Friendly 
Adviser, throughout his pamphlet, 
aims at, orrather apes the language of 
the Bible. But he could not have 
written the Chaldee Manuscript—no 
—not he indeed—not he—he knows 
not the Scriptures half as wellas the 
Shepherd’s “ wee Jamie.” To im- 
press the Peers—Temporal and Spi- 
ritual—with a profound sense of his 
attainments in theology—he makes 
frequent use of such expressions as 
these—* Seeing they do not see—and 
hearing they do not understand”— 
“ Wise -in their generation” Hig 
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own knows him not’”—“ The fowls 
of the air build their nests” —“ Peace 
to all such,”—and others, of which 
one or two are so shockingly blas- 
phemous in their application to poli- 
tical affairs, that we “ hope and trust” 
(he uses this slang perpetually and 
unconsciously ) the poor creature did 
not know they were in the Bible— 
or if he did, that he had no notion 
of their awful meaning. 

Having told the Lords—exactly 
seventy-nine times—(we have count- 
ed them)—that they must pass the 
Bill or die of cholera morbus, why 
won’t he “ condescend,” as we say 
in Scotland, on some explanation of 
wherein lies the danger of the dis- 
ease? They must die—if they refuse 
to follow his regimen—-but what is 
to kill them? The blockhead cannot 
tell for the life of him—though he 
repeatedly makes the attempt—as, 
for example, in this fine burst of 
drivel, which is, you will allow, 
unique in the history of the fatuous. 

“Can they (the Lords), safely for 
their own order, proclaim themselves 
the only obstacle to the attainment 
of the desire of the whole nation’s 
heart? We answer, plainly and short- 
ly—NO.” Why, this is the seventy- 
third time he has thunder’d out what, 
for want of a better word, we shall 
call his “ apophthegm,” or “ anathe- 
ma.” We see him, for the three- 
score and thirteenth time, standing 
with his arms akimbo, like the “ Lit- 
tle Corporal,’—heels in, toes out, in 
the first position—shoulders well 
squared—spine straight— pot-belly 
protuberant—and Afolian cheeks, 
somewhat rubicund or so—for ’tis 
plain he tipples—distended to a por- 
tentous amount by the imprison’d 
flatulency—when all at once, like 
the thunder of a brown-paper bag, 
schoolboy-pluffed and cracked, the 
Friendly Adviser, as if his mouth 
were on the trombone, blurts out 
(blurts is not the word—we leave 
you to find it) NO. And this he 
chooses to call “ Friendly Advice, re- 
spectfully addressed to the Lords, on 
the Reform Bill. Second edition, 
Price One Shilling !” 

But, “ give us pause.” This mo- 
nosyllable—simple chap as he seems 
—is a most mysterious fellov—he 
is “ big with the fate of Cato and of 
Rome.” . For, quoth the Friendly 
Adviser, “ in this word are included 
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many reasons and motives,” &c. Far 
more reasons and motives were in- 
cluded in Lord Burleigh’s famous 
shake of his head; but his Lordship, 
we believe, left them to the imagi- 
nation. The Friendly Adviser (by 
many thought a Lord too) had very 
nearly destroyed the —_ by men- 
tioning a few dozens of the “ many 
reasons and many motives” included 
in NO. But he thinks better about 
it, and says, with a face which out- 
Solomons Solomon, “ WHICH WE, WHO 
HAVE LIVED THROUGHOUT THE YEARS 
1820 AND 1829, HAD RATHER NOT DE- 
vELOPE!” This is most fearful! 
What a Michael-Scott-looking, or ra- 
ther what a Merlin-mouthed old Wi- 
zard of Woe he looks, issuing from 
his cave, and “frightening the isle 
from its propriety,” by this inhu- 
man volunteer of a refusal to deve- 
lope the salutary and forewarning 
horrors of the years 1820 and 1829, 
which this mysterious and superna- 
tural Being “ has lived through !” 
Alive as far back in time as the ima- 
gination can reach—alive even in 
the 1820! It seems less like living in 
time than in eternity! Poor fellow! 
can he be Mr Godwin’s St Leon, or 
Mrs Norton’s Undying One? Mr 
Croly’s Salathiel? Shelley’s Wan- 
dering Jew? or is he—Moshy Ton- 
son ? 

The Friendly Adviser, in one or 
two small spots, attempts refutations 
of arguments against the Bill. Thus 
ut then, say others of the oppo- 
nents of the Reform Bill, if you once 
remove the ancient landmarks of the 
constitution, you will be unable to 
stop when you wish. This argu- 
ment would be a true one, if it were 
intended to retain any of the abuses 
of the system; but as they are to be 
done away with by the Bill, all rea- 
sonable opposition to our represent- 
ative system is removed,” &c.—* The 
cool effrontery of this,” says the Ob- 
server, “ is quite delicious in its 
way.” What, we ask, does the Ad- 
viser mean by “ all reasonable oppo- 
sition?” Who are to judge whether 
or not any abuses be left? The Mob. 
Or, if that word be disagreeable to 
any ears, “ the People.” Now, the 
Observer asks the Adviser, “ will 
they tell us, that a Bill which, out of 
283 nomination seats in the House 
of Commons, abolishes only 168— 
which gives te the great city of Glas- 
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gow, with near 200,000 souls, only 
one Member, while it leaves to va- 
rious little towns, with 4000 inhabi- 
tants, two a-piece—which affords no 
check on election bribery—which 
makes no change in the duration 
of Parliaments—which upholds the 

ractice of open voting, and esta- 
blishes a limited qualification for 
electors—will these patrons and ora- 
cles of the Friendly Adviser, satisfy 
us with the assurance, that such a 
Bill retains none of what they are 
pleased to call the ‘ abuses’ of the 
existing system ?” 

But here the Adviser, as usual, re- 
futes himself; for a few pages far- 
theron, when speaking of what would 
happen in the event of a new Minis- 
try on formed, and another disso- 
lution of Parliament, he says, “ it is 
obvious it would be the returning of 
a House of Commons twice as re- 
forming, and ten times as radical, as 
the present.” Hew could that be, 
if the plan of the present Reformers 
is such as destroys al/ abuses? There 
is a hidden mystery involved in the 
proportion of two to ten—between 
Reformers and Radicals, which were 
we to call upon the Friendly Adviser 
to illumine, he would cry out—NO. 
“ For if the country is to a man for 
reform now, what will it be,’ &c. 
These are his words: “ Zo a man!” 
—* His effrontery is indeed delici- 
ous.” He then exclaims, “ Such is 
the Bill which the Peers are urged 
to reject!” _— not said one syl- 
lable about the bill, except that “ the 
country to a man is for reform.”— 
“ Such is the simpleton who now 
urges the Peers to pass the Bill!” 

Here is a specimen of the style in 
which the Observer settles the Ad- 
viser. 


“ The Friendly Adviser adverts to the 
Revolution of 1688 as an analogous case, 
and seeks to cajole the apprehensions 
of his readers with the suggestion, that 
* Doubtless the advocates of abuses at that 
time held the same arguments as those 
of the present day do now. They said, 


of course—You cannot stop here—your 
Bill of Rights, which contents the Libe- 
rals of this year, will not content those of 
the next—you will be impelled from con- 
cession to concession, till the power of 
the Crown is at an end! But what,’ he 
continues, ‘ has really happened? The 
Bill of Rights has remained the same, 
and has been the text-book of our liber- 
ties, without variation or change, ever 
since.’ And, in support of this purely 
hypothetical and fictitious analogy, he 
adduces this garbled quotation from Mr 
Hallam; ‘ A very powerful minority be- 
lieved the constitution to be most vio- 
lently shaken, if not destroyed.’ The pas- 
sage, as it really stands, and ought to have 
been quoted, is as follows: ‘ There was 
yet a very powerful minority, who believed 
the constitution to be most violently sha- 
ken, if not irretrievably destroyed, and 
the rightful Sovereign to have been excluded 
by usurpation.’ The concluding member 
of the eminent historian’s * sentence, 
which he has omitted, is obviously the 
key to that which precedes, Indeed, it 
can scarcely be necessary to remind any 
one, who has ever attended seriously to 
this important page of English history, 
that the Bill of Rights was merely a de- 
claratory statute, fixing certain points of 
constitutional law, which had been un- 
settled by the encroachments, or doubt- 
ful claims, of the prerogative in the pre- 
ceding reigns. It established no new 
principle, except in what concerned the 
power of suspending laws by regal autho- 
rity ; it scarcely even introduced any new 
limitation ;—in every other respect it left 
the frame of the government exactly as 
it found it. There was but one violent 
change accomplished by the Revolution 
of 1688, and that was the change in the 
line of succession. And if there were 
those, who feared that by such change 
the principle of hereditary title itself 
might be shaken, and the constitution so 
brought into danger, it may be allowed that 
their fears were not entirely unreason- 
able. But, fortunately, in all other par- 
ticulars, the spirit of the Revolution was 
eminently conservative. It neither dis- 
turbed, nor destroyed, nor created. Nay, 
in its very manner of violating the rule 
of inheritance itself, there was a reve- 
rence shewn for the principle, which 





* “Tt is truly agreeable, by the way, to be able to point out in this gentleman, one 
great light of the Whig doctrine, who has on this occasion stuck by his principles, 
in preference to his party. Mr Hallam’s name occurs among the subscribers of the 
late constitutional declaration from Staffordshire. Alas! for Sir James Mackintosh 
and Mr Jeffrey! With what thoughts must the latter now consider his own review 


of Mr Hallam’s Constitutional History, published only two short years ago !”’ 
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served greatly to modify the evil influence 
of the measure, and ultimately to avert 
the mischief so generally anticipated. It 
were endless to enumerate all the other 
circumstances, both of the event and of 
the times, in which the Revolution of 
1688 differed from that meditated in 
1831.” 


The “ Friendly Adviser” is one of 
those slaves by name, nature, educa- 
tion, and habit, who cannot, even for 
a moment, imagine the possibility of 
certain persons, at the heels of whose 
understanding he hobbles in chains, 
being in the wrong in any one judg- 
ment it may have pleased their 
mightinesses to form on any subject 
human or divine. 

“ Can you,” quoth he, with uplift- 
ed eyes and hands, “ can you se- 
riously believe that such men as the 
Dukes of Norfolk, Somerset, Devon- 
shire, Grafton, Bedford—Lord Gros- 
venor, Lord Cleveland, Lord Yar- 
borough, Lord Stafford, [he adds 
Lord Winchelsea, whom we exclude 
from his list,} and so many others 
with great estates and high-sounding 
titles, are anxious to increase the 
democratic influence in the country 
beyond its due bounds ?” Now, not 
to mince the matter, we shall merely 
say, in answer to this question, that 
though “ these be” very respectable 
noblemen, their opinions taken col- 
lectively, and put into the balance 
against the arguments which the Ad- 
viser sees kicking the beam, would 
have less weight than as many fea- 
thers from the tails of as many geese. 
They may not be anxious to increase 
the democratic influence in this 
country beyond due bounds—they 
may be more anxious to diminish it 
within undue bounds—they may be- 
lieve that the Bill has been brought 
forward for no more patriotic pur- 
pose than to secure them in the pos- 
session of “ their high-sounding titles 
and great estates ;” but they may be 
mistaken—surely they may be mis- 
taken—the supposition is neither vio- 
lent nor monstrous that they may be 
mistaken—wiser men than they—yea, 
even our Friendly Adviser himself— 
has been mistaken—all the world 
knows that one and all of these very 
noblemen have been even most gross- 
ly mistaken—and on one or two occa- 
sions one or two of them most fatally 
so—and, therefore, whatever may be 
their “ anxieties,” we do “ seriously 





believe” that they are mistaken now 
—and that, too, in spite “ of their 
great estates and high-sounding 
titles.” 

The Friendly Adviser is at one 
time so insolent to the Peers, and at 
another so much of the sycophant, 
that ’tis not easy to know what he 
would be at with the “ Order.” He 
sometimes struts and swaggers be- 
fore them like a turkey gobbler, 
emitting his wrathful puff, treading 
the ground with steps like threats, 
and unfurling his fan-like tail, to the 
exposure of his posteriors in the 
very face of the Pape ge ’Tis then 
he deserves and gets a kick. At 
other times he assumes the sem- 
blance of a spaniel,—and crawlin 
after the fashion of that amiable ani- 
mal but too submiss, with his feet, 
legs, sides, belly, and almost his very 
back on the ground, with his head, 
too, and ears sweeping the dust, and 
his tail also, whose convulsive wag- 
gings are surcharged with fear and 
deprecation, as you have often seen 
a spaniel act towards persons who, 
though his masters, were not his 
owners, and who either had no whips 
in their hands, or no intention of 
then and there using their whips; 
and on such occasions, instead of 
one kick, he deserves and gets a de- 
vil’s dozen, till his yow] alarms the 
welkin. Thus he says, “ We ad- 
dress ourselves to the Mansfields, 
Neweastles, Kenyons, Camdens, 
Northumberlands, Buccleuchs —to 
the men incapable of sordid feelings 
—and in whose hands at this mo- 
ment rests, as we verily believe, whe- 
ther England shall be a peaceable 
and a happy, or a disturbed and a 
distracted country.” The poor ani- 
mal is in an unhappy taking—a sad 
quandary among “ persons of great 
estates and high-sounding titles” — 
and had better make a safe retreat 
to his kennel. 

The “ Observer” well says, it may 
be observed, without the least inten- 
tional disrespect to the noble indivi- 
duals whom the Adviser fawns on as 
friends of Reform, “ that neither 
their large estates, nor hereditary 
honours, necessarily imply the pos- 
session of any extraordinary powers 
of nerve or intellect, any pretensions 
to superior foresight, any exemption 
from prejudice, credulity, indecision, 
or any such-like infirmities of tem- 
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perament—or, in short, any peculiar 
capacity or calling—to think for other 
men.” He adds, that in promoting 
the Reform Bill, some of them at 
least are supporting a measure which 
not only has a tendency to destroy, 
but actually does destroy “ their real 
power and influence,” is not a mat- 
ter of speculation, but of fact, what- 
ever may be pretended as to the rest 
of the hypothesis. 

“ Those who, in their own intellectual 
helplessness, are so ready to catch at 
every thread of opinion, cast out though 
it may be at random, from the mind of 
another, would do well, before they en- 
tirely pin their faith on the dictum of any 
individual, merely because he happens to 
hold a somewhat larger stake than his 
neighbours in the prosperous issue of the 
question, would do well first to ascertain, 
whether that very individual be not really 
in the same helpless predicament as them- 
selves, borrowing the confidence which he 
affects, from the countenance of another, 
and satisfied perhaps to commit his for- 
tunes blindfold to the same ark, which 
bears an Earl Grey, a Marquis of Lans- 
downe, a Lord Durham, or some such 
luminary, whom he has set up in his ima- 
gination for a legislative oracle. Nor let 
it be said that, at all events, these last- 
named statesmen must have applied their 
own minds to the subject, must have 
well weighed its hazards, and that they 
cannot therefore but be the safe guidesin a 
venture on which all that they hold most 
dear in the world is embarked. Those 
who reason thus, know little of the effects 
of any violent party excitement on the hu- 
man mind, how it can sometimes obscure 
judgment, and even pervert principle. 
We should bear in recollection, that this 
is not a mere conflict of doctrines—it is 
a struggle for power. And when we see 
one man, born to ten thousand a-year, 
setting his last acre on a cast of the dice, 
and another man of sane mind consent- 
ing to beggar himself and his posterity 
for ever, rather than yield an inch of 
ground in a contested election, it requires 
surely no extraordinary stretch of the 
imagination to conceive, that, in the ar- 
dour of a pursuit which, more perhaps 
than any other, calls into activity all the 
stronger passions of our nature,—vanity, 
avarice, ambition,—that, so stimulated, 
individuals should be found to forget 
sometimes every social duty, and to throw 
not self only, but wife, children, birth- 
right, country—all into the game !”’ 

There is no novelty in these very 
excellent remarks, any more than 
there is in ours, equally excellent, now 
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and heretofore; their sole merit on 
this occasion consists in their shew- 
ing the Friendly Adviser to be an ass. 
But we have shewn him to be an ass, 
and something more and worse—and 
“ proof thereof” is in every page of 
the Paltry’s pamphlet. Thus. He has 
been shewing—insolently and insult- 
ingly—for a spaniel sometimes snarls 
—that the English nobility having, for 
the most part, an origin as pleberan as 
the pe are on that account pro- 
digious favourites with the people, 
and the more so because there is not 
in England as there used to be in 
France before the Revolution, any 
feudal intrenchment of separate pri- 
vileges and separate interests, which 
divided the higher orders in that 
unfortunate country from the great 
body of the people. In short—it is 
with us here all right—and the feel- 
ing between the nobility and the peo- 
ple “is of a friendly kind, and one 
that is fostered by the communica- 
tion of mutual benefits.” But hear 
the Paltry. “There is but one thing 
which would sever this union ; and 
that would be, if the House of Lords 
were obstinately to oppose on any one 
great question, the deliberate wishes 
of the rest of the nation.’ So the Pal- 
try thinks that a union between the 
people and the Peerage, cemented 
and ratified by the deepest convictions 
in the minds of both parties of mu- 
tual _ and common interests, 
would be dissolved by the people, on 
the very first occasion on which the 
Peers opposed their wishes—* upon 
any one great question.” This does 
not look like union either very firm, 
or very cordial, or very rational ; but 
what does the Adviser mean by “de- 
liberate ?” And what does he mean 
by “ obstinate?” And what does he 
mean by the “rest of the nation ?” 
The.Paltry drivels on as follows. 
“This would be to engender sus- 
picion against them—to make the 
people think that their interests and 
those of the nobility must be differ- 
ent ; and if such an opinion once 
gained ground, we fear the tenure of 
the Lords, as a branch of the legisla- 
ture, would be but an insecure one.” 
The opinion has gained ground ; and 
no wonder ; for it has been the drift 
of all the drivel for a good many 
years, to incense all the lower ranks 
— all the higher; and a woeful 
change has taken place in the dis- 
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sition of “merry England.” The 
luff English yeoman even, in too 
many places, no longer regards the 
English gentleman with that kindli- 
ness that of yore used to warm his 
honest heart, and shine over his in- 
dependent demeanour, which it did 
one’s eyes good to look on, and made 
one’s soul proud of the land we live 
in, when such were the sons of its 
soil, and such were the free love they 
bore its lords. As for the march-of- 
mind mechanics, the intellectualized 
artificers, washed and unwashed, the 
ten-pound pauper worse surely than 
any paper voters, their own organs 
the newspapers speak their senti- 
ments,—and these sentiments are 
just what you would have expected 
from their faces,—hatred bitter and 
blackguard of all whom the Friendly 
Adviser pretends that he and they 
regard with affection and respect. 
They are about as well convinced as 
he is—for he and such as he have 
convinced them—* that the best in- 
terests of this country are involved 
in their retaining that power and 
that station in the government of the 
state, which at present belongs to 
them”—a power which they are to 
relinquish, on the first occasion they 
are ordered to do so—commanded by 
the uplifted fists of the people—un- 
washed, and as yet unweaponed, it 
is true—but as audaciously uplifted 
as if they already grasped the pikes 
and muskets with which the Friend- 
ly Adviser has threatened the Lords, 
in seventy-three separate and inde- 
pendent denunciations. 

We have now plucked this goose 
—we have stilled his gabble—and 
we have knocked from under his 
clumsy bottom the one leg on which 
he was so proud of standing—hissing 
on all the loyal lieges. 

We turn to a Bird of another fea- 
ther—of another flight—of another 
Bill—that is to say, with a beak— 
and with talons that smite—even as 
an eagle, by way of frolic, would smite 
a gander—for the mere sake of en- 
joying that indescribable union of 
quack, gabble, gobble, bubble-and- 
squeak outcry of lamentation, repen- 
tance, expostulation, and palinode, 
forming one supernatural and su- 
peranserine hullaballoo, with which 
an animal of the above species assails 
the skies, when all on a sudden he 
feels assurance within the inmost 
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recesses of his stomach that he is 
about to be put to death for the be- 
nefit of clergy, or of some Peer, per- 
haps of high-sounding title and great 
estate. 

The Observer is a man of great 
talents, and he is an admirable wri- 
ter. Many a goose must have died 
on his account—besides all those 
whom he himself has slain—besides 
all those whom he may have eaten 
with sage-stufting and apple-sauce— 
without which indeed your goose is 
wersh—even he of stubble, who is 
killed at Christmas. For he who 
holds the pen of such a rough and 
ready writer, must have used many 
and many a gross of quills. But 
while there is death in his satire— 
(ours is but playful)—there is life 
in his “ friendly advice,” and there 
is wisdom in his warnings—warn- 
ings of evil, accompanied with mea- 
sures to ward that evil off, or stifle 
and strangle it as it struggles into 
birth. He neither cringes nor ca- 
joles—fawns nor insults—but speaks 
like a man addressing men—be they 
the Peerage or the People. The cha- 
racter of obstinacy as little belongs . 
to his opinions as that of deliberas 
tion belongs to those of the million. 

He acknowledges that it may be 
difficult to eradicate from the minds 
of those classes, of whose delibera- 
tive habits the Adviser thinks so 
highly, the various popular errors at 
once so level to their understand- 
ings, and so seductive to their ego- 
tism. But he holds it is in the na- 
ture of man, that all paroxysms of 
irrational and gregarious excitement, 
have their ebbs as well as their 
floods ; and that there are arguments 
springing continually out of the 
course of events, which may not be 
addressed in vain even to minds the 
most obtuse to the impressions of 
doctrinal instruction. 


‘‘ The truth is, that this Reform ques- 
tion is pressing, at the present moment, 
like an incubus, on the industry and in- 
ternal commerce of the country. All 
great private undertakings are suspended. 
The opulent of every class, (but those 
more especially who derive their incomes 
from the funds, from the clerical or legal 
professions, or from any department of 
the public service,) oppressed with a 
growing sense of the insecurity of their 
resources, are limiting theic expenditure 
very generally to articles of urgent neces- 
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sity ;—and that instinctive propensity to 
hoard the precious metals, the sure fore- 
runner of great national convulsions, is 
already beginning to operate on prices, as 
well in this country as over the conti- 
nent. Tradesmen and shopkeepers of 
all classes and degrees throughout the 
country, (even those of the metropolis 
are no exception, notwithstanding the 
advantage they have derived from the 
prolonged season and the uninterrupted 
succession of court gaieties,) are already 
suffering severely from this foretaste of 
revolution ;—they begin to perceive, that 
their own prosperity is more intimately 
connected with that of their customers 
than it had before occurred to them to 
imagine, and are looking to the future 
with forebodings somewhat different 
from those which filled their minds two or 
three months ago,—when they supposed, 
that dividends might continue to be paid, 
while all taxes should be abolished,— 
and that the price of every article of life 
might be reduced one-half, with a special 
reservation only in favour of the particu- 
lar commodity in which the individual 
himself might chance to deal! But for 
the brisk export trade, which has kept 
our great manufacturing establishments 
in activity, this moral paralysis would 
have been still more universal and con- 
tagious; nor would any grade of society 
have escaped its warning influence. 

“ In a community, however, of which 
all the interests are so nicely and various- 
ly blended, the feelings which have once 
attained a certain ascendency among any 
given class of the population, are sure, 
erelong, to diffuse themselves by sympa- 
thy to those who come next in contact 
with them. We believe that, even among 
the operatives, the yeomanry, the jour- 
neymen of the different trades, and other 
individuals whom the warning may scarce- 
ly have yet reached in a practical or po- 
tential shape, there are those who already 
begin to doubt, whether the abolition of 
close boroughs is to bring them so many 
blessings as they had been taught to ex- 
pect. If their opinions in favour of Re- 
form have not yet undergone any exten- 
sive change, their desire for it is at least 
becoming daily less ardent. And in this 
metropolis, more particularly, the apathy 
with which the public are just now await- 
ing the promulgation of the new Bill is 
too marked to escape observation.” 

The “ Friendly Adviser,” with a 
tremulous sob, and a trembling paw, 
sighed and scribbled upon the Peers 
to take warning from events—to re- 
member that what happened once 
may happen again—that the House 
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“their Order.” “ If,’ says the Ob- 
server—in eloquent language, de- 
lightfully contrasting with the most 
elaborate and ineffectual throes of the 
costive and hide-bound Adviser— 
“if such times are to be our fate, we 
shall owe them not to men’s courage, 
but to their cowardice—not to the 
overmuch Zeal and devotion of indi- 
viduals, in the discharge of their 
duty, but their proneness to betray 
it. Alas! for the aristocracy of this 
country, when they shall be reduced 
to traffic for the prolongation of a 
precarious existence, by the viola- 
tion of their oaths and the abandon- 
ment of their functions. Brief and 
miserable indeed will then be the 
remainder of their lease! If the Peers 
desire to make good all the worst 
assertions of their enemies—if they 
desire to stand self-convicted before 
mankind as drones and incumbrances 
in the scheme of society—if they 
would furnish their future assailants 
with argumentsunanswerable for the 
suppression of their order—they have 
only to record their utter inutility as 
a conservative body—to prove their 
incapacity for the place assigned to 
them in the constitution, as barriers 
against popular encroachment, by de- 
serting their posts atthe very moment 
when on their firmness and energy 
depends the common salvation.” His 
Majesty’s Ministers are now all as 
mum as mice, which is not surprising, 
seeing that most of them are rats. 
They will not utter even one small 
insignificant squeak, but keep look- 
ing with little dim bleared eyes out 
of their holes, munching away at 
their cheese-parings—but not always 
in such safety as they imagine—for 
Mr Croker out-Herods Herod in his 
“ Murder of the Innocents.” Why, 
really, the Lord Advocate’s illustra- 
tion of the poor Babes in the Wood was 
not happy; nor is there any danger 
that the impossible propagation he 
deprecates will ever be attempted by 
the people of this country, tond as 
they are of the Bill, though far from 
amorous of some of its amendments, 
Another Frankenstein will never ap- 

al us,in the shape of one great big 

lockhead made up of a number of 
small babies. No political Mrs Shelley 
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will ever produce such a miscella- 
neous abortion. As well make one 
schoolmaster out of fifty scholars, and 
then set him to work at his own bum- 
brushing, by way of reforming and 
strengthening his constitution. As 
well out of fifty rats, each as clumsy 
as a Calcraft, make one cat withclaws 
as cutting as a Croker. But a truce 
to such trifling—and let us conclude 
with one assertion, and with one ex- 
tract. The peers will reject the Bill, 
because— 


* An idea—a most erroneous idea—is 
entertained by some, that, although on all 
ordinary questions which are brought be- 
fore them, it may be the duty of the 
Lords to exercise an independent judg- 
ment, there is yet an exception to that 
rule in a case like this, where the mea- 
sure relates exclusively to the composi- 
tion of another branch of the legislature, 
and by that branch has been adopted 
and recommended.—Whzy, certainly, if 
the matter were one which concerned 
only the six hundred and fifty-eight indi- 
viduals who sit in the House of Com. 
mons,—if it were a mere arrangement 
for their personal convenience, and which 
would in no degree affect the welfare of 
the rest of the community, there might 
be something in this distinction. But it 
willscarcely be contended, that the change 
contemplated to be produced by the Re- 
form Bill would not extend far beyond 
the walls of the House of Commons,— 
that it is not calculated, vitally and in an 
unprecedented degree, to affect the inte- 
rests and even to disturb the structure 
of society,—and that it concerns not the 
Peers themselves, first, in their indivi- 
dual capacities as members of that so- 
ciety, and secondly, as an hereditary 
body, having certain functions to per- 
form in the state, and enjoying certain 
privileges, honours, and powers, to which 
the enactments of the Bill indeed may 
have no direct application, but which are 
not the less sure to feel certain ultimate 
consequences from their practical opera- 
tion. And if it be, on the one hand, em- 
phatically and incontestably the office of 
the Peers, to guard the institutions of the 
country against any sudden bursts of po- 
pular violence, that might prove too 
overpowering for the other House, con- 
nected as.that House is with the people, 
and open to impression from their man- 
dates,—and on the other hand, if they 
(the Peerage) are bound by the most sa- 
cred of all obligations, to maintain entire 
those powers and immunities, which, as a 
body, they hold in trust for the public 
good,-—we really cannot understand how 
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the obligation should be either more or 
less cogent, because the blow, which is 
to crush the national institutions or shake 
the foundations of the aristocracy, may 
have been more immediately aimed at 
the fabric of the House of Commons. 

‘* Let it not be supposed, that we are © 
here contending for the possibility of the 
House of Peers maintaining a successful 
contest for ever, on this or any other 
given question, against the other two 
estates of the realm. Our argument goes 
to no such inference. The case, we ape 
prehend, stands thus.—Either the pre- 
vailing desire for Parliamentary Reform, 
(in so far as the desire does prevail,) is 
the result of a deliberate and rooted opie 
nion, formed after mature reflection, and 
strongly cherished by the great body of 
the educated and intelligent classes of so- 
ciety; or itis not. If it be not, few will 
be found, we presume, to contend, that 
the Lords would be justified in passing 
the Bill, merely on account of the teme 
porary support which it receives from the 
King and Commons ;—neither, in that 
case, can there be the least ground to ap- 
prehend, that such support will be more 
than temporary. If, on the other hand, 
the desire in question be the offspring of 
a mature and sound conviction, in the 
minds of those who alone are competent 
to form any judgment on the subject, and 
if that conviction shall continue unshaken, 
— it follows as a matter of moral neces. 
sity, that a comparatively small body like 
the Lords must eventually yield to the 
general demand. And they will so yield, 
on conviction, not on compulsion, The 
very case supposed implies that the Re- 
formers have reason on their side; and 
the Lords are not, more than other men, 
constituted by nature to resist long the 
sustained pressure of public opinion 
founded on reason. Our observation, of 
course, has reference to the opinion only 
of the instructed and enlightened public ; 
—for, as we have said, in every gradation 
of the social state, from the most despo- 
tic monarchy to the wildest republic, it 
is an unalterable law, that, either by di- 
rect or indirect means, the few govern 
the many. 

“ Until, however, by such legitimate pro- 
cess as we have described, their consci- 
ences be satisfied of the justice and expe- 
diency of passing a measure of the nature 
of this Bill, we hold it to be the incon- 
testable duty of the Lords, to give it their 
determined resistance. And what is the 
duty of all, is necessarily the duty of each. 
Let it not be imagined, that, in a crisis 
like this, it is possible for any one to es. 
cape, through the mere participation of 
others, from any portion of that high moral 
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responsibility which, to the extent of his 
part, attaches equally to every individual 
mixing in the drama. It becomes the 
man, who would really be thought a Joyal 
and honest citizen, to act in such circum- 
stances, as if on him alone rested the 
fate of the country ; and to remember al- 
ways, that whatever may be lost through 
his negligence or tergiversation, however 
many there may be to partake the shame, 
will assuredly be laid to his account. ~ 

“Tf the discussion be so prolonged in the 
House of Commons, as to allow time for 
the full reaction of opinion, before the 
Bill reaches the Peers, we have little or 
no apprehension, that the free delibera- 
tions of their Lordships will have any very 
strong spirit of resistance to encounter 
from the part of the country. But, even 
if it should be otherwise,—if on the Lords 
the task should fall—the arduous but sa- 
cred task—of having to stem the current 
of popular frenzy,—we cannot allow our- 
selves for an instant to suspect,—base 
and many though the examples have been 
of truckling timidity and time-serving 
treachery, which in the last six months it 
has been our pain to witness,—we do not 
suspect, but that there is enough of man- 
hood yet left in the noble blood of Eng- 
land, to ensure the faithful and fearless 
performance of that office.” 

That is the proper spirit in which 
a gentleman writes about the Peers. 
No railing—no reviling—no fawn- 
ing—no cringing; but, being Bri- 
tish-born, let us speak to high and 
low alike, like the sons of freemen. 
Let our hands and our heads be 
above board—and no kicking below 
the table. It is vulgar. Let all who 
think it is the duty of the Peers to 
pass the Bill, say so, and give their 
reasons; and if they say so at once 
courteously and rationally, they will 
be listened to; but none but slaves 
will talk of fear, and none but knaves 
will counsel Peer or peasant, under 
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any circumstances, to violate his con- 
science. That any Peer can be con- 
scientiously opposed to the Bill, 
seems almost beyond the belief of 
the Friendly Adviser; and therefore 
he treats all opposition as mere idi- 
otcy, of which the quack, however, 
offers no cure. The truth is, that 
the Peers are now placed in a situ- 
ation which demands magnanimity 
of soul ; and by exerting it they will 
save the constitution. Listen to 
“ Friendly Advisers” they never will 
—even fora moment. “ A truce— 
a short and hollow truce—they may 
any perhaps, with disgrace ; 

ut they will part, irretrievably, with 
that surer stay which they possess in 
the estimation of honourable men. 
The very caitiffs at whose feet they 
have crouched, will be the first to 
spurn them! !”’ But there will be no 
such spurning ; for we are happy to 
know that such threatening and bul- 
lying have inspired, all over the re- 
spectable orders of society, one feel- 
ing of genuine disgust. Indeed, in 
Britain, a blackguard must not bully 
even a beggar. But bullying noble- 
men and gentlemen, meets with in- 
stant chastisement, mental or manual 
as it may chance—fist and foot being 
the most appropriate and prompt re- 
ply to all “ Friendly Advisers,” who 
come swaggering up to you to beg, 
borrow, swindle, steal, or rob, on the 
King’s highway. It is not easy to 
stomach an insolent appeal to one’s 
cowardice—especially when prece- 
ded by an assertion that you have no 
conscience. But we are getting tau- 
tological, we find, in the expression 
of our contempt for these cullies— 
and therefore perhaps you will par- 
don us for embodying it in a new 
form—in verse—in the following 
song. 





RATIONAL FEAR ; 


OR “ FRIENDLY ADVICE TO THE LORDS.” 


“ The safety of rational fear.”—Brovauam and JEFFREY, passim, 


1. 
Ye nobles and prelates, the pride of our land, 
Come learn to obey, when you dare not command ; 
Subscribe your own sentence—submit to your fate, 
And give up the ghost without farther debate. 
For your Schoolmaster tells you—that brave pamphleteer, 


That you now must be counsell’d by—Rational Frar! 
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And surely when danger is gathering around, 

And the spirit of evil seems fairly unbuund— 

When the hand and the heart of “ all good men and true,” 
Should be set ’gainst the schemes of the Radical Crew, 
Nothing less should possess the proud soul of a Peer, 
Than Brougham’s old familiar—Rational Fear ! 


3. 
When by “ Friendly Advisers” you’re ask’d to resign 
The honours of many a time-honour’d line; 
When your rights are invaded, to stand tamely by,— 
And, in short, to consent just “to lie down and die, 
You doubtless must lend a considerate ear 
To the Schoolmaster’s argument—Rational Fear! 


4, 
And if such Advisers our King should persuade 
That Peers for their purpose are easily made, 
The high blood of England might spurn the disgrace 
Of the mushrvom-like fungus, and time-serving race— 
But the blood of a Clifford, a Howard, De Vere, 
May be cooled down to reason by—Rational Fear! 
3. 
Time was—or at least so our Chronicles tell— 
When courace was found just to answer as well ; 
But things are now alter’d—and all our discourse 
Now turns on the virtues of physical force ; 
And where is the recusant, wrongheaded Peer, 
Who seeks not the safety of—Rational Fear ? 


6. 
There’s Etpon, who’s weather’d full many a storm 
As threatening as this of our threaten’d Reform, 
And WELLINGTON, who, as our story-bouks say, 
Has witness’d some sharpish affairs in his day— 
Even they must now learn from our great pamphleteer 
To fly to the refuge of—Rational Fear ! 


(. 
There’s Mansfield, and Wortley, and Winchelsea, too, 
Who so oft have been tried, and so long been found true ; 
They once were the guardians of Church and of State, 
But a duty like this is now long out of date— 
For who thinks of duty when danger is near, 
Who has learnt the new doctrine of—Rational Fear ? 


8. 
Then, brave Peers of England! come seal your own doom 
In the fashion prescribed by your schoolmaster Brougham, 
In the honour and safety you all must agree 
Of escaping from danger, by felo-de-se— 
Then refuse not the Friendly Advice of a Peer, 
Who so well knows the virtues of—Rational Fear ! 
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THE AGAMEMNON OF ZSCHYLUs.* 


PaILosopHicat critics—from Aris- 
totle to North—have often been plea- 
sed to institute enquiries into the 
grounds of the comparative difficul- 
ty, importance, and grandeur of the 
different kinds of poetical composi- 
tion. But, in our humble opinion, 
they might have far better employed 
their time and talents in elucidation 
of the principles common to all de- 

artments of the Art sacred to “ the 

ision and the Faculty Divine.” 
The same genius, in our humble 
opinion—shines in them all—the 
Genius of the Soul, Sometimes we 
see it lustrous in Epic—sometimes 
in Dramatic—sometimes in Lyrical 
Poetry. Observing some mysterious 
law of heaven, it assumes now the 
shape of a Homer, or @ Dante, or a 
Milton—now of an A‘schylus, a Shak- 
speare, or a Baillie—now of a Pin- 
dar, a Chiabrera, or a Wordsworth. 
It sleepeth perhaps for a long time, 
but is never dead; it effulges by 
eras; the same spirit, believe us, 
but in different manifestations ; while 
“ far off its coming shone,” clothed, 
in divers climes and ages, in various 
raiment—yet ever and everywhere 
but one glorious apparition. 

The truth of this assertion—at first 
perhaps startling—is so clear the 
moment you consider it calmly, that 
it needs neither proof nor attesta- 
tion. Two sentences will shew it in 
the light of day. Homer was the 
Father cf Epic Poetry—because in 
him the Genius of the Soul, obeying 
heavenly instinct and instruction, 
chose to be Epic. But how drama- 
tic too, and how lyric likewise, is 
the blind Melesegines! Had it not 
been his doom to pour forth Epies— 
had the Iliad and Odyssey “ slum- 
bered yet in uncreated dust”—what 
had hindered him from bequeathing 
to his kind Tragedies and Odes? 
Milton walked in his blindness up 


and down the whole of Paradise— 
Lost and Regained. But is Samson 
Agonistes not a tragedy ? If it be not, 
neither will the Last Day. Is his 
Christmas Hymn not an ode? Then 
never by human hand become ange- 
lical, shall harp-string be smote in 
heaven. In these Av« you perceive 
the Genius of the Soul, though essen- 
tially epic, sometimes changed be- 
fore our eyes, the colours continuing 
celestial, into dramatic and lyric 
forms. Oftener, perhaps, it abides 
in one and the same form, in one 
and the same breast—as in the South- 
ern or the Northern Ariosto—where 
we behold it raging in the irregular 
epic. Or as in Collins, the pensive 
chorister—or in Wordsworth, the 
high-priest of Nature’s joy—immor- 
tal lyrists both—and coeval with all 
future time. And thus we designate 
the Singers by the strongest mani- 
festation and most permanent in their 
being, of the Genius of the Soul—we 
class them accordingly—and we set 
them—not order above order—for 
we are speaking of the highest—but 
in radiant rows—in oe | files— 
on parallel levels—within holy re- 
gions which on earth are heaven— 
and these are the Hierarchies. 

So fareth it with all favoured mor- 
tals, in whose breasts abide—tempo- 
rarily—or always—the Genius of the 
Soul. True to their high-calling, 
and dedicated to its duties, they 


** Walk the impalpable and burning sky ;” 


and all good people below devoutly 
exclaim, “ Lo! the Poets.” All but 
the many whose eyes are with their 
feet—and their feet ee yn 
all but the few who with evil eyes 
look even upon thestars. The ground- 
grovellers know not of the existence 
of the luminaries who shine in the 
cerulean; the heaven-haters look up 
and “ curse their light.” 





* Family Library—Dramatic Series, No. IV. Potter’s Aischylus. Murray. 183]. 
—The Agamemnon of A:schylus, translated by John Symmons, A.M, late Student of 
Christ Church. Taylor and Hessey. 1824, ‘ 
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But it has been—is—and ever will 
be—with Poetry as with Religion. 
They suffer scathe and scorn from 
heretics and unbelievers. The Pri- 
mal Creed—natural and revealed— 
becomes obscured to the eyes of the 
half initiated, and they cease to read 
aright the lines. of light—the letters 
of gold—in which it is written, by 
a hand, on the walls of the house 
we inhabit. The uninitiated deny 
that the characters are there at all— 
for they have scribbled them all 
over with their own worthless or un- 
hallowed alphabet. To them the few 
syllables still visible seem to belong 
to a dead language—all that is alive is 
but their own jargon. Just as if on the 
leaves of a Bible—rain-washed and 
weather-stained —some wretched 
person were to scrawl blasphemy 
or pollution. 

t behoves all who love the Beau- 
tiful, which is the Immortal, to guard 
from profanation, or oblivion, all holy 
relics. Such are words—the words 
of the wise—and beyond and above 
all others in power and glory—of the 
Great Poets. They must be guard- 
ed in sanctuaries—when no Temper 
breathed from living lips in intercom- 
munion of spirit with spirit enshrined 
in mortal mould. Dead languages in 
one sense they are—for dead are all 
—or worse than dead, of whom they 
were, or are, the native speech. But 
living languages in another sense are 
they—for from the silent page they 
still breathe inspiration. Spoken are 
they no more in their power and pu- 
rity—or spoken not, perhaps, at all, 
any more than the Sanscrit, which 
they say never was spoken; but 
what music begins to play as soon 
as we open the leaves of the book! 


* And now ’tis like all instruments— 
Now like a lonely fiute ; 

And now ’tis like an angel’s song, 
That bids the heavens be mute,” 


Is it not so with the relics of Gre- 
cian Poetry? Is Homer dead? No 
more dead than that star— 


‘“* The star of Jove so beautiful and large.’ 


They who can read Greek, see him 
as he is in the sky—they who can- 
not, see him in reflection, as if it were 
in a lake or the sea. Or say rather, 
in the “ pure well of English unde- 
filed” — P Chapman, or Pope, or 


’ 


Cowper, or Sotheby. He has been 


translated from the skies—and some- 
times we scarcely know whether we 
be gazing on the orb or its image. 

Are Aéschylus, and Sophocles, and 
Euripides dead ? No; the Wondrous 
Three are still in constellation. 
Bright are they as when first they 
shone, thousands of years ago, in the 
heavenly sky. But which are they ? 
In what quarter of the — hang 
their golden lamps? Yonder. You 
see the glorious gems—enclosing as 
in a triangle a — portion of 
stainless ether. he apex-star is 
Eschylus—to the east is Sophocles 
—to the west, Euripides ! 

Now think we of Milton’s praise 
of the “ Attic Tragedies of stateliest 
and most regal argument.” Now we 
remember and murmur to ourselves 
—from the Paradise Regained— 


‘‘ Thence what the lofty, grave Tragedians 
taught 

In Chorus or Iambic, teachers best 

Of moral wisdom, with delight received 

In brief sententious precepts, while they 
teach 

Of fate, and chance, and change in human 


life, 
High actions and high passions best descri= 
bing !” 


These last two lines how preg- 
nant! They involve the whole Phi 
losophy of the Grecian stage. What 
are all lectures on that drama—if 
ood for any thing—in French, Eng- 
ish, or German—but discourses on 
that Text! And like the texts in the 
Bible—how it teaches us all that can 
be known—without the useless as- 
sistance of Sermons! Schlegel, for 
example, is a good preacher—an 
orthodox divine. But what light 
throws he over the Greek Tragedy, 
but scatterings from that Urn? 

But you are turning your eyes 
away from the Three Luminaries~ 
and now you are fixing them upon 
One—on a single Star—all by itself 
—so it seems—although in the midst 
of thousands. It shines so softly and 
so sweetly in its transcendent bright- 
ness, that it seeks neither to repel 
nor to extinguish, nor to dim the 
lower and the lesser lights—but 
rather to render them all lovelier 
and ha’ pee in the heavens. Aye— 
that is Shakspeare. 

In him, far and high beyond all 
other manifestation, shone in drama- 
tic form the Genius of the Soul. The 
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earthen O became before his eyes 
the wodden O—and the wooden O 
became the earthen. 


‘© All the world’s a stage 
And all the men and women merely play- 
ers!” 


The Rules of the Drama! Do not 
speak of them—we beseech you; 
for with him they were the Rules of 
Life. What cared he for Farce—or 
Comedy—or Tragedy, but as he 
saw them laughing, weeping, going 
mad, and dying—in Man? Broa 
ins and deep groans were all alike 
ood to Shakspeare—the fool with 
his cap and bells—the Imperial Eye, 
whose “ bend did awe the world ;” 
“the rump-fed ronyon,” wife to the 
Master of the Tiger—the “ Gentle 
Lady married to the Moor ;’—Dame 
Quickly with Falstaff—the fat buck 
—in the clothes basket beneath a foul 
load of linen—and—Corpe i ! 

It is the fashion, we perceive, 
to sneer at Samuel Johnson. But 
he had a soul that saw into Shak- 
speare’s. How else could he have 
written these words ? 


* Each change of many-colour’d life he 
_ drew— 
Exhausted worlds—and then imagined 
new. 
Existence saw him spurn her bounded 
reign ; 
And panting Time toil'd after him in 
vain !” 


Many-coloured life! That is fine. 
Change! Good. Shift its position 
but an inch—-and it shifts its hues— 
like the neck of a bird. So did 
Shakspeare in all his pictures. Then 
he wasascientific painter. For he was 
taught by Apollo. He knew whence 
came the lights and the shadows. He 
was the weather-wisest of all mortal 
men. On rising of a morning, he 
had but to take one look at the Lift 
of Life—he saw how the wind blew 
—from what airt—the main current 
—and by intuition was given him the 
knowledge of the character of all 
the clouds. Therefore he foresaw 
and prophesied meridian, noon, eve, 
and night~—and whether still or 
stormy the “ witching hour.” That 


—or something like it—is what 
Samuel the Sage meant by saying of 
Shakspeare, 


“ Each change of many-colour’d life he 
drew,” 
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And what difficulty can there be in 
knowing what he meant by saying, 


** Exhausted worlds, and then imagined 
new ?” 


There is no exaggeration in the ex- 

ression, “ exhausted worlds.” It 
is a noble hyperbole. He did not 
exhaust them, as a chemist exhausts 
air below a glass, leaving there per- 
haps a mouse to die, because it can 
no longer expire. Neither did he ex- 
haust them as you exhaust an orange 
by sucking it—not perhaps in the 
most elegant style supposable—and 
then throwing the peel to a school- 
boy, who, being fond of fruit, despi- 
seth not the dessert. But he exhaust- 
ed worlds—as you exhaust the face 
of the maiden you love—by drink- 
ing all its beauty—a drink divine— 
till you are transported out of your- 
self, as by the inspiration of the Gas of 
Paradise. The face continues to over- 
flow with beauty; but you have put 
it into poetry, and should any other 
bard attempt to do so after you, he 
finds that you have exhausted the 
subject—that brow of Egypt is still 
bright as ever—but he must seek 
for another Cleopatra. Every soul 
of passion and genius thus exhausts 
worlds—thereby making them his 
own; but Shakspeare reduced more 
worlds than any other man that ever 
breathed to a state of exhaustion— 
and that is all—and enough too— 
that Sam of Lichfield meant to say 
of Will of Stratford. But unfortu- 
nately for most men, after they have 
exhausted worlds, they cannot ima- 
gine new; they are under the ne- 
cessity of allowing them to recover 
from the state of exhaustion, and so 
to live on upon them till they die. 
Shakspeare, again, has no sooner 
done with all the worlds that lie 
about us, round our feet or over our 
heads, in the atmosphere and on the 
ground of reality, than he “ ima- 
gines new,” nor could any thing sa- 
tisfy him but to exhaust them like- 
wise ; so that had he not died at the 
age of fifty-seven, we believe he 
would, there is but too much reason 
to fear, have exhausted all the worlds 
lying in the universe of Imagination 
—and there would have been no 
more Poetry—ng more Poets! 


“ Existence saw him spurn ber bounded 
reign.” 


iad? 
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And so she did. Observe, you must 
lay the emphasis on the word bound- 
ed. Johnson has already said that 
Shakspeare “ exhausted worlds.” 
Now, he speaks of the style in which 
Shakspeare spurn’d—not exhausted, 
mind you—but spurn’d existence. 
He lost all patience with existence, 
because her reign was bounded. 
Bounded by what? Why, you nin- 
ny, by space! One kingdom lies 
here—another there; two poles 
there are at the least, though Parry 
never touched one. The magnetic 
poles are four. Europe is one con- 
tinent—Africa a second—Asia a 
third—and America is very gene- 
rally supposed to be a_ fourth. 
Now, all this is what Johnson meant 
by “ bounded reign;” and this is 
what Shakspeare could not endure 
—therefore “ existence saw him 
spurn” it—and he absolutely went 
so far as to create an existence 
of his own with an unbounded reign 
—making his Bohemia a maritime 
kingdom, famous for the multitude 
of its seaport towns, while it con- 
tinued all the time to be just as 
conspicuous as ever among inland 
communities, pretty well in towards 
the centre of its own continent. 


“ Panting Time toil’d after him in vain,” 


is a line that by no means caricatures 
the “lame and impotent conclusions” 
of Saturn, when absurdly attempt- 
ing to keep up with Shakspeare. 
Saturn sometimes contrived to keep 
pretty close to him in the ap on 
—but in the night Shakspeare always 
shot so far a-head, that the betting in 
all the circles was all on one side— 
all givers and no takers—all against 
Time, who, on many occasions, came 
panting up at the end of the play, 
weeks — months — years after the 
spectators had left the ground, and 
when there was no more appearance 
of a race than if it had been a Sun- 
day between sermons in Scotland. 
This may seem a light way of 
speaking of the Swan of Avon. But, 
after all the solemn stuff that has 
been uttered about the Unities, per- 
haps we shall be excused for our 
philosophical frivolities. The Uni- 
ties of Time and Place in the Drama 
of Real Life we must observe, whe- 
ther we will or no—because we are 
then obliged to obey our bodies. We 
shall not be able te get over them 
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even by rail-roads. But in the Drama 
of Fictitious Life, what have we to 
do with our bodies? Nothing but to 
sit upon them—still and civil. We 
are but the spectators and the audi- 
ence. And what cares the Mind 
about Time and Place ? Not one brass 
farthing. As to the actors, we do not 
expect more of them than to pretend 
plausibly being one hour at Thebes, 
and the next at Athens. ’Tis all 
smooth sliding and plain sailing over 
land and sea in shandrydan or ship 
of Imagination. “ Here away, Jack— 
there away, John!” Hero and heroine 
are both off at the nail as quickly and 
naturally as bits of wet paper—and 
back again as dry as whistles. 

It would appear, however, that 
though all mankind, rude and civil- 
ized, have recognised this power of 
the Mind to go where and when it 
would, all over the fields of space 
and time, in the seven-league boots 
of Fancy, yet that they have all al- 
ways had some confused notion that 
the mind could only exercise that 
power with satisfaction to itself, 
when its eyes were shut; and that 
though it rejoiced in the divine right 
of flying in thought, and making 
others fly in. thought along with it, 
to the uttermost parts of the earth 
in the space of a couple of minutes, 
it has been slow to assure itself that it 

ossessed an almost equal and entire- 
y the same kind of power over those 
comparatively hulking concerns, 
things as over thoughts, over bodies 
as well as souls, over the “ very guts 
in a man’s brain,’ as well as the 
thinking principle. Accordingly, in 
all theatres of which we ever read, 
there has been respect shewn to 
Time and Space—an attempt to com- 
press Time into such a period as 
might be thought to pass while the 
people were staring, and to compress 
Space within that part of “ bounded 
existence,” at the door of which 
tickets had been taken and money. 
paid, whether Temple or Barn. 

Distrustful of her power of self- 
delusion, thus has always acted the 
Mind with theatrical representations. 
Nor can we either blame her, or 
think that she did much amiss. Her 
object was a good one—to preserve 
in a Fiction of Life the Unities that 
reign in the Reality—and thus to 
have a true resemblance. 


All dramas we ever heard of be- 
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thus—and all dramas—but the 

lish—have stuck to this scheme 
—some closer, and others more 
laxly;. but on no stage but the Eng- 
lish have we ever heard of a youn 
lady woo’d in the first act, marri 
in the second, seen enciente in the 
third, brought to bed in the fourth, 
and in the Fifth leaning upon the 
arm of her son, who has just suc- 
eeeded, on the death of his father, 
to a fine landed property, and come 
to pay a visit in the jointure-house 
to his Lady-mother, who looks so 
charmingly in weeds, that no doubt 
she will get another husband in the 
Afterpiece. 

With respect, again, to Unity of 
Action—that seemeth to be a higher 
and a profounder Thought. The 
soul seeks it in all Fiction and in all 
Truth. But it often knows not when 
it has got it, and when it has not got 
it—in either; and when it does know, 
its knowledge comes bv feeling, and 
the feeling is the sole assurance of 
the Unity. It needs littie reflection 
to see, that the preservation of the 
Unities of Time and Place may de- 
stroy or prevent the Unity of Action. 
But it would seem, that generally they 
are an assistance, in skilful hands ; 
and that extreme license and lati- 
tude, or rather the allowed disregard 
or violation of the Unities of Time 
and Place, while often a great help 
to genius in its endeavour to attain 
Unity of Action, furnish strong temp- 
tation, and do of themselves almost 
necessarily lead to the destruction 
of that Unity in dramatists of infe- 
rior endowment. Being at liberty 
to do as they will with place and 
time, they submit reluctantly to the 
restrictions of severe science on the 
other—and thus are dramas con- 
ceived and executed, which are but 
a series of fallings-out in Time and 
Place, not Ones—Wholes—Cycles 
—but Parts, Fragments, and Fictions. 
And this is bad. 

Now, we cannot but come to this 
eonclusion at last—that the law of 
the Unities is death to weak drama- 
tists. Claims such as they impose, 
strong genius alone can bear. In- 
ferior powers “drag at each remove 
a lengthen’d chain,” till they get 
Jame, halt, and at last sink down as 
if they were dead. They give u 
the ghost—when they find how aiff 
eult it is to introduce him — that 
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place and time make him a most 
unmanageable spectre. But inferior 
powers may contrive to construct a 
very passable drama, when free from 
all such fetters and drawbacks on 
their onward movements towards a 
catastrophe. “Time and the hour 
run through the roughest play” —and 
the piece is given out for repetition 
amidst great applause; whereas, 
had the author been obliged to work 
ges another model, it is questionable 
if his work had not been “ unani- 
mously damned with a great ma- 
jority.” 

Of this we are convinced as of our 
own existence, that had the law of the 
three Unities prevailed in this coun- . 
try, we should not have had such a 
multitude of dramatic compositions 
which, while they display genius, 
and much power over the passions, 
are so crude, so imperfect, and so 
barbarous, as to be utterly unworthy 
the name of works of art. They 
have poetry in them—but they are 
not poems. They are tragic—but 
they are not tragedies. Sayings 
and Doings they are—but neither 
regular nor irregular Dramas. 

hy, with all our admiration— 
high and just—of the elder English 
dramatists—great you may call them 
if you choose—how few of their 
plays can we bear to see acted—how 
few of them can we read without a 
frequent, or perpetual feeling of 
dissatisfaction accompanying the 
awkwardness of their plots—of the 
evolution of their incidents and events 
—and the imperfect developements 
of their characters! Few indeed. 
Shakspeare alone triumphs over our 
souls—his tragedies alone fulfil their 
destinies—his catastrophés, and few 
else, satisfy our entire capacities 
of passion. He alone “ exhausts 
worlds” of woe—he alone preserves 
the Unities in his utter forgetfulness 
of their existence. For we see 
through the magic power of tears; 
and in that mist Time stops or flies 
unheeded; Space is expanded or 
contracted; and we are sensible but 
to our own mortal miseries, which 
have all their source and their termi- 
nation in the spiritual kingdom—of 
which Space and Time are not then 
known even to be so much as 
accidents. There often is “Satan’s 
invisible kingdom displayed”—and 
there we sometimes behold the 
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beauty of the soul almost as if it 
were fair and fresh from the hand of 
God. 

This brings us close upon our 
more immediate subject—the Greek 
Drama. In it the Unities seem to 
reign with sovereign power—where- 
as they are subjects all of a kingly 
genius. As works of arts and sci- 
ence, those tragedies are perfect, 
Are they lifeless? No—instinct with 
spirit. Are they cold? No—they 
burn with fire, Are they stiff? As 
Apollo when he slew the serpent. 
Are they natural ? Aye—and what 
is more—likewise preternatural— 
and supernatural—for the actors are 
men—and demigods—and gods— 
and earth is shewn—as it is—in in- 
tercommunion with heaven. 

We feel assured that all who know 
those tragedies, will agree with us in 
thinking them far nobler works of the 
Genius of the Soul than any others 
except Shakspeare’s. And perhaps 
they may agree, too, with us, in 
thinking, that the reason why they 
are so is, that what the Greek trage- 
dians attempted and performed was 
an achievement fairly within the 
reach of a high intellect and imagi- 
nation, inspired as those were which 
created the “ Attic tragedies of 
stateliest and most regal argu- 
ment,” by as many and as strong 
causes of inspiration as ever bore 
upon man’s spiritual being ; where- 
as what Shakspeare attempted and 
performed seems to be beyond the 
reach—and far beyond the reach—of 
any other mortal creature that ever 
appeared on this planet in the flesh. 

For what did they attempt—and 
what did they perform ?—Milton has 
told us—and we are afraid to say an- 
other word. But they did this—they 
illustrated some high ancestral story 
—or fable—in all its grand outlines 
and proportions familiar to the 
whole of Greece. They illustrated 
it by poetry—and dance and music. 
Heroes and heroines of the olden 
time restored to life—stood on a mag- 
nificent stage in all their majesty— 
in a glorious theatre—before all the 
illustrious People of Athens. All that 
was mean and low—and even in the 
ancient Athens there was much—even 
in the age of Pericles—ceased to be; 
the solemnities alone were seen 
of the heroic ages—and coming 
and going the celestial Sanctities. 
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Wound up to that highest piteh, the 
soul was still sustained by the seene 
far above this common world, of 
which it yet beheld a glorified sha- 
dow ; or rather the light which shone 
of old—and which had “ languished, 
grown dim, and died,’’ on earth, de- - 
scended again upon it, and in all 
the splendid pomp and august cere- 
monial of an imaginative religion. 
Dresses —- decorations —lang 
music—all partook of “ the conse- 
eration and the Poet’s dream”—all 
were august—all congenial with the 
* stateliest and most regal argument” 
—more august in that representa- 
tion in which Genius reigned, than 
ever had been the Tragedies them- 
selves, acted in life to the pouring 
out of richest blood, by the heroes 
that fought at Troy, or by their sires’ 
sires, whose dooms darkened or 
brightened the fabulous histories of 
most remote antiquity. All that the 
soul ever imagined was shewn to 
the senses ; and that mighty Theatre 
became a world, in which elated 
and ennobled Imagination believed 
the wonders it saw to be very reali- 
ties. There shone Agamemnon be-. 
fore his aereg << ¥ at Argos, glo- 
rious from the Fall of Troy—there 
the Furies shook their unextinguish- 
ed torches and their snaky locke— 
there Minerva and Apollo stood, with 
the light of heaven on their heads— 
and the eye of Greece beheld the 

resence of her tutelary Deities. 
Buch was the Drama—and it was 
felt, indeed, to be Divine. 

The accomplished Editor of Potter, 
in the Family Dramatic Library, has 
some beautiful Pn ge on the 
character of the Greek Drama. And 
we wish we had left ourselves room 
to quote some of them; but we are 
too much addicted to the habit of 
writing to leave ourselves oppor- 
tunities ‘of profiting so often as we 
might do, by the talents of our 
friends. One fine passage, however, 
Wwe must quote. 

“ To those who have the power of 
reading these pe oductions of 
antiquity in the original lan " 
cod te those who ; the still 
rarer faculty of being able to abstract 
themselves from modern usages and 
feelings, and of throwing themselves 
back into the times from which these 
intellectual banquets were derived, 
Milton’s high commendation of its 
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at all, overcharged. Such persons 
find themselves at once thrown back 
upon a state of things, for which mo- 
dern compositions can furnish no 
equivalent. Lofty figures stalk be- 
fore their eyes; visions of heroic 
eatness and superhuman dignity 
ecome familiar to their thoughts ; 
they hold converse with majestic 
minds, which the storms of fate might 
‘shake but could not subdue; and if 
itthey come out of this intercourse 
ithout experiencing those feverish 
xcitements and gusts of passion, by 
which the modern drama at once de- 
ghts and enervates the mind, they 
el in themselves that calm repose 
or chastened emotion which were 
the legitimate and wiser aims of the 
ancient drama, and of which the one 
will be found the best relief against 
the cares, as the other will be the 
surest preservative against the pains 
of life.” 
Mr Campbell—as fine and as true 
a critic as he is an original and ima- 
ginative poet—has some admirable 
observations on Lillo, “ the tragic 
poet of middling and familiar life,” 
which bear strongly on our present 
subject. He has been speaking of 
Lillo’s Arden of Feversham, in which 
there is a scene of intended murder 
so true to nature, that the audience, 
it is said, with one accord rose up 
and interrupted it. Mr Campbell 
admits that this was a proof of the 
power of the dreadful semblance of 
reality; but what we want is the 
* magic illusion of poetry.” He 
continues—“ Undoubtedly the ge- 
nuine delineation of the human heart 
will please us, from whatever sta- 
tion or circumstances of life it is de- 
rived. In the simple pathos of Tra- 
gedy, probably very little difference 
will be felt, from the choice of cha- 
racters being pitched above or be- 
low the line of mediocrity in station. 
But something more than pathos is 
required in eee 3 and the very 
pain that attends our sympathy, re- 
quires agreeable and romantic asso- 
ciations of the fancy to be blended 
with its poignancy. Whatever at- 
taches ideas of importance, publici- 
ty, and elevation, to the objects of 
pity, forms a brightening and allu- 
ring medium to the imagination. 
Athens herself, with all her simpli- 


| [si and delights will seem little, if 
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city and democracy, delighted on ths 
stage to 

‘ let gorgeous Tragedy 

In scepter’d hall come sweeping by.’ 





“ Even situations far depressed 
beneath the familiar mediocrity of 
life, are more picturesque and poet- 
ical than its ordinary level. It is 
certainly in the virtues of the mid- 
dling ranks of life, that the strength 
and comforts of society chiefly de- 
pend, in the same manner as we 
look for the harvest not on cliffs and 
precipices, but on the easy slope 
and the uniform plain. But the 

ainter does not in general fix on 
evel situations for the subjects of 
his noblest landscapes. There is an 
analogy, I conceive, to this, in the mo- 
ral painting of Tragedy. Disparities 
of station give it boldness of outline. 
The commanding situations of life 
are its mountain scenery—the re- 
gion where its storm and sunshine 
may be portrayed in their strongest 
contrast and colouring.” 

In such a Drama, we hope you 
will agree with us in thinking, that 
the Unities were Cardinal Virtues. 
The scheme was severe as it was 
stately—truth idealized. Therefore 
violence must be done—if possible 
—to nothing in nature—else had art 
been tained with imperfection. As 
things were, so let them be—only 
lifted up into greater majesty—but 
obedient still—as the meanest—to 
the sovereign laws. 

But remember that this wonderful 
people—the poets of this wonderful 
ae pa Reta is the same thing— 

ad an invention by which they gave 
the Unities a far-extended reign. 
We allude to the Trilogy. Three 
plays were written on one subject— 
each a perfect whole in itselt—but 
the three also a whole—so that com- 
prehensively each play was an act, 
—and of three acts consisted the 
Triune Drama. Was not this great? 
Shakspeare has something like it 
in the first and second part of his 
historical plays. For Shakspeare has 
every thing; but his first and second 
parts have neither separately nor 
conjointly the power and glory of 
the Grecian Trilogy. They Lowe not 


indeed—you must not be angry— 
for we speak the truth, 
Now, whether or not Trilogies 
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were acted in succession, all on one 
day, to the same audience, wedo not 
know; nor do we well see how we 
should, any more than Augustus W. 
Schlegel, who was a far more learned 
man than Christopher North, and a 
far more unprincipled and hypocri- 
tical plagiary. But this we do know 
—that there was nothing to prevent 
it—and that if they were, then we 
lament that we were not born a few 
thousand years ago, that we might 
have sat outa Trilogy. The Trilogy of 
Agamemnon, the Coephore, rom the 
Eumenides, might have been per- 
formed, we should think, all within 
the fifteen hours; certainly within 
the twenty-four; and would it not 
have been easier to look and listen 
for that time to such an exhibition— 
opera and tragedy all in one—dance, 
music, and poetry—to say nothing 
of the scenery and the assemblage— 
than to sit for six hours—no uncom- 
mon occurrence—in the pit of Covent 
Garden or Drury Lane—under the 
infliction of the most dismal of all 
imaginable trash—or in St Stephen’s 
Chapel—twice that length of time— 
to trash, dismal far beyond imagina- 
tion, and incredible even to those 
who ultimately died under it ? 

But besides the audience or spec- 
tators—and the actors and their stage 
—there was that sublime idealism— 
the Chorus—the ideal representa- 
tive of Human Nature in its charac- 
ter of sympathetic witness — and 
judge—we had almost said—the Sha- 
dow of the Man within the Breast— 
the Conscience. “ The Chorus,” as 
Mr Symmons finely says, “ was the 
original and substantive part of the 
representation. The getting it up 
wasa matter of state,and the frequent 
contention of the Tribes, who vied 
with each other in the exhibition 
of their respective Choruses. The 
first persons in each Tribe were ap- 
pointed Choragi, and rivalled each 
other in the splendour and appara- 
tus of their Choruses, who were 
chosen, taught, and practised for 
some time before the grand Lenean 
and Dionysian Festivals. It was a 
grand national exhibition of music 
and dancing; and the poets, pro- 

erly speaking, tacked on the dia- 
ogue to heighten the pleasure, and 
diversify the amusement, «From the 
splendour of the representation, and 
the beauty of the dresses, the dan- 


cing and the music, associated with 
the finest me are of poetry, the Cho- 
rus was probably the most attractive 
part of the representation ; though to 
us, stripped of all its adjuncts, it is 
the least interesting, and considered, 
in a modern play, as a useless in- 
cumbrance. ousseau, in his re- 
marks on the opera of Alcestis, has 
some very pertinent remarks both on 
the dramas and language of Greece ; 
contending that the former were 
operas, and that the latter was of so 
musical a nature, that its mere pro- 
nunciation, when in verse, constitu- 
ted music ; whereas, he says, in all 
modern languages the association of 
music with words is unnatural, and 
hardly tolerable. Hence with.us in 
operas, where music prevails, sense, 
poetry, and dramatic interest vanish ; 
very differently in Greece, where 
one heightened the pleasure of the 
other.” But its true character will 
best agnor when we come to the 
Tragedy of Agamemnon—in which 
the Chorus is perhaps the grandest 
in the Greek Drama. 

Suppose Tragedies with such an 
aim, and on such a model, composed 
by genius of the highest order, work- 
ing under inspiration, and yet obe- 
dient to the severest laws—and see 
you not at once that they must be 
most glorious works ! 

Turn we then again, for a moment, 
to Shakspeare. His dramas were 
written for a mean theatre, and a 
miserable stage. Orchestra! Why, 
yes, a couple of fiddlers. Chorus? 
None—except in a couple of in- 
stances or so—a prologue. Ancestral 
tales of heroic ages? Sometimes— 
for our civil wars were wars of 
heroes. But all ages—all characters 
—all occupations—all ranks—were 
almost alike tohim; what he wanted 
were—men and women. ' 


“ Creation’s heir! the world! the world 
is thine!” 


All passions—all emotions—all affec- 
tions—all sentiments—all opinions— 
all fears—all hopes—all desires— 
whatever constitutes the heart, the 
soul, and the mind—were the sub- 
ject-matter of Shakspeare’s plays. 

ajesty — magnificence — dignity — 
splendour — state—pomp—why he 
beheld them all “ in the light of com- 
mon day”—his genius was “ wide 
and general as the casing air”—and 
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all the world of “man and nature, 
and of human life,’ swam before 
his eyes as God made it, and as 
sin and trouble changed it from the 
day of the Fall. Heroes! hide all 
our diminished heads before — 
mlet the Dane! Heroines! fade 
away in presence of Desdemona! 
But we must positively say not one 
single word more—at present—about 
Shakspeare—or we shall never get 
at Aischylus. We shall have said 
enough—and all we wished to say— 
if we have succeeded—even imper- 
fectly—in proving that the Greek 
Drama is in idea—and the execution 
nobody denies is nearly perfect— 
great and glorious—but that the idea 
of the English Drama is greater and 
more glorions far—only that Shak- 
speare alone has realized it, and that 
in all other hands so many imperfec- 
tions have clouded it, and marred 
its majesty, that he being placed aloof 
and “ left alone in his glory,” all 


other Tragedians, though often Shak- 
spearean’ too, must veil their faces 
though bright, and stoop their heads 
though anointed, when brought for 


comparison into the presence of As- 
chylus, Sophocles, and Euripides. 
In greatest attempts it is indeed glo- 
rious even to fail, but not so glorious 
sure, as in attempts only not the 
greatest, to be crowned with consum- 
mate success and perfect triumph. 
Of the three, Aschylus is the great- 
est, for his genius is the most origi- 
nal, andit has the most power. The 
soul of Sophocles possessed in per- 
fection the sense of graceand beauty ; 
that of Euripides breathed in a per- 
petual atmosphere of tenderness and 
pathos ; the whole being of AEschylus 
was embued with the sublime. So, 
speaking generally and of course 
vaguely, may we along with all others 
characterise with truth the respective 
genius of these illustrious poets. But 
we shall speak falsely, if we mean for 
a moment to deny to any one of the 
Three the possession of any one gift 
which may have been bestowed more 
bountifully on one or other of his 
compeers. For schylus, while his 
thoughts are vast and stupendous, 
and Fis region the Sublime, is often 
visited with the loveliest imagery. 
“ Beauty pitches her tents before 
him;’’ and he holds in his hands the 
golden key that opens the door of 
“sacred source of sympathetic 
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tears.” So too, though Sophocles 
loves to range through all the rich- 
est realms of Beauty—his images 
being all exquisite—( far-sought-and- 
brought-from -the- foreign -climes- of- 
by-others’-untouched footsteps i) and 
though he wantons in the profusion 
of the flowers of fancy that some- 
times obstruct his path through the 
meads of as hodel, or among the 
olive groves filled with the songs of 
nightingales, yet Sophocles is some- 
times—not seldom—sublime; and, 
perhaps, his sublimity is the noblest 
of all sublimities, for it seems to be 
but Beauty changing its character as 
it ascends the sky—even as one 
might think a Dove high up in the 
sunshine, and soaring so loftily that 
eye can no more discern her silver 
> Eagle; nor in such 

eavenward flight would the Bird 
of Venus be not as sublime as 
the Bird of Jove. Euripides, again, 
is the Poet of the Pathetic. But 
the wrath of Medea, and the mad- 
ness of Orestes, are excelled in su- 
blimity by no poetry alive; and 
though he affected, or let us say 
rather, with the boldness of a great 
master (for Euripides was a Words- 
worth and Wordsworth is a Euri- 
pides), bore with him into highest 
tragedy a style simpler and less or- 
nate, humbler than had belonged to 
it before, for which Aristophanes 
lashed him without ruffling his skin, 
yet are many of his Choruses the 
perfection of poetical language, as * 
well as of feeling, fancy, and thought, 
and thousands of his Iambics such 
as thrill the soul within you—if you 
have such a thing within you—with 
that shiver and shudder that shews 
the presence—the access of the Su- 
blime. Schlegel and Mitchell, follow- 
ing Aristophanes, have been very 
hard on poor Euripides. But So- 
crates and Milton loved him—and 
so doth North—and you shall see, 
before Christmas perhaps, (Euri- 
pides was sprung from the people— 
Aristophanes was a nobleman, ) what 
wisdom there may be in the sneer at 
—“ the son of the old herb-woman.” 

Mr Symmons, when speaking of 
the extreme difficulty of doing any 
thing like justice in translation to 
the Greek tragedians, says beauti- 
fully, “ Those languages also admit- 
ted-of a greater variety of tropes and 
figures and metaphors,- (some of 
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which, such, for instance, as hypal- 
lage, though so frequent in the Greek 
tragedians, are yet unknown to mo- 
dern languages, ) which gave a spring 
and soar to the wings of the poets. 
From its infinite variety and rich- 
ness, its plastic nature, and the capa- 
city of its compounds, the language 
accommodated itself to all varieties 
of natural talent, supplying com- 
pound epithets for the dithyrambics 
and metaphors for the tragedians; 
and equally answered to the bus- 
kined magnificence of A°schylus, the 
forensic subtlety of Euripides, and 
the soft and voluptuous colouring of 
Cheremon. The style of each great 
master kept aloof from that of an- 
other, and afforded to the public an 
infinite variety of amusement. Of 
the contrast of styles, the Frogs of 
Aristophanes presents us with a 
most delightful and entertaining spe- 
cimen in the ludicrous contention be- 
tween Aeschylus and Euripides, be- 
tween the high-crested cavalier dic- 
tion of the one, and the slender filings 
and scrapings of the tongue of the 
other. In short, no two nearly con- 
temporary poets of our own coun- 
try could afford so striking a con- 
trast, which must be ascribed, not 
merely to the difference of their ge- 
niuses, but also to the great scope 
and versatility of their Janguage. The 
most unskilful auditor of Athens 
might safely pronounce from which 
of the two poets it proceeded.” 

This is admirable ; it is finely phi- 
losophical. So, indeed, are all the 
observations and reflections of this 
scholar. He brings to his work all 
the accomplishments of a first-rate 
translator, and he knows the diffi- 
culties he has to encounter and to 
overcome. For he tells us that times, 
customs, religion, and manners, are 
all changed—words which vibrated 
on the ear, and went straight to the 
heart of an Athenian, causing a thrill 
through their crowded Theatres, are 
known to us only by the dim light of 
lexicons, context, and glossaries ; 
and even when understood, we search 
in vain for corresponding expressions 
in our own language. Words conse- 
crated to religious uses, long since 
forgotten, have become untransla- 
table. An immeasurable distance, 
therefore, must there always be be- 
tween an ancient original (especially 
a Tragedy or an Ode) and a modern 
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translation; that is, not only the differ- 
ence between the genius of the wri- 
ters, but the still greater difference be- 
tween the genius of languages and 
ages. The Greek Poetry pleased, and 
was imposing in its simplicity and 
nakedness ; it has a charm perfectly 
impossible to be conveyed to those 
who have not read it in the original ; 
whereas an attempt at the same sim- 
plicity in an uncongenial and less 
powerful language, or a less poetical 
age and country, would produce only 
a displeasing effect; “ pretty nearly,” 
adds Mr Symmons, though we con- 
fess we do not see the propriety or 
applicability of the image, “ pretty 
nearly what would be produced by 
the exhibition of a modern beau, 
stript of his clothes, by the side of the 
naked beauties of Antinous, Adonis, 
or Apollo!” Why, if the Modern 
Beau were, which he most likely 
would turn out to be, a poor mi- 
— ricketty Cockney, he would 
look extremely absurd naked, even 
standing by himself on the banks of the 
Serpentine; but if he were a young 
Life-guardsman, of a noble family, 
we believe he might stand compari- 
son with any statue that ever breath- 
ed in marble. 

Mr Symmons says truly, that while 
the two great Epics of antiquity have 
been rendered in our own language 
by some of the greatest geniuses of 
earlier and more modern times, the 
Gawin Douglases, the Chapmans, 
the Popes, and the Drydens, the few 
remains (alas! how few!) of the no 
less celebrated Greek Tragedians 
have not been equally fortunate ; 
and with the exception of Gascoyne, 
whose Pheenissze is F pede an origi- 
nal composition, and partly a close 
and very spirited translation, these 
master-pieces have never been at- 
tempted except merely in our own 
times; and of those who have at- 
tempted them, general opinion is dis- 

osed to think but indifferently of 
anklin and Woodhall in toto, (Mr 
Symmons wrote, we believe, or 
should suppose, before the publica- 
tion of Mr Dale’s very beautiful 
translation of Sophocles), and of Pot- 
ter in his versions of Sophocles and 
Euripides, though inclined to make 
an exception in favour of his Aischy- 
lus. This exception appeared to Mr 
Symmons as unfounded, or as ari- 
sing rather out of the nature of the 
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original, the beauties of which were 
of too transcendent a nature to be 
wholly obscured, than from any great 
merit in the translator, and there- 
fore he was emboidened to attempt 
the Agamemnon. He speaks, how- 
ever, With a manly eds of his 
own translation. The only advan- 
tage which he hopes his own attempt 
may boast over Potter’s, is that it is 
a more faithful transcript, and that 
the numerous errors, totally subver- 
sive of the sense, to be met with in 
Potter, are avoided. He has striven 
to be as literal as possible; though 
he fears that in endeavouring to give 
the sense of AEschylus, when some- 
times that sense was untranslatable /i- 
teraliy, in paraphrases, he may have 
fallen into languor and diffuseness. 
With Mr Symmons’s judgment on 
Potter, mildly as it is delivered, we 
cannot altogether - pe a0 his 
judgment on himself, modestly as it 
is delivered, we wholly dissent. 
Potter is sadly inaccurate, and no 
wonder; for he engaged with the 
most difficult perhaps of all the 
Greek Poets, (Lycophron is not dif- 
ficult, he is impossible,) and he was 
no great Greek scholar. He goesright 
in the teeth of the sense a hundred 
times; and many thousand times he 
slurs it over in such a strange style 
that we defy you to tell whether he 
understood it or not; while often 
and often, his verses flow on sono- 
rously, with about as much meaning 
as the Thames or the Tweed, when, 
laying your ear to the bank, you en- 
treat him,—not to speak up, for he is 
loud enough,—but for heaven’s sake 
not to keep murmuring on in that un- 
intelligible strain which is not even so 
much as oracular, but mere sound— 
music if you will; while ever as you 
fondly imagine that the river is about 
to make a confidential communica- 
tion, he passes you off with the li- 
quid ee of a superficial shallow, 
or confounds you utterly with the 
thunder of a waterfall. Still, Potter 
is often excellent; and though it 
would be going too far to call him a 
Poet, he had poetry in his soul; he 
certainly exhibits at times a lofty 
enthusiasm ; and his version of Aés- 
chylus, though about as fit to be 
compared with the original “ as J to 
Hercules,” may be read with high sa- 
tisfaction—just as J, that is—tospeak 
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less egotistically—wz, may on our own 
account be looked at, notonly without 
much displeasure, but with no in- 
considerable delight. We recom- 
mend, therefore, the Fourth Volume 
of the Dramatic Series of the Family 
Library to all families desirous of 
acquiring the best knowledge within 
their power of the Greek stage, and 
we hope that the editor will give us 
—after like fashion—Sophocles and 
Euripides. This volume is edited by 
an elegant and accomplished scho- 
lar—who has enriched it with seve- 
ral short but pithy dissertations. The 
translations of the Dramas are not 
given entire—but he has judiciously 
selected the finest parts of Potter, 
preserving the order of each Drama 
—and filling up the lacune with 
prose sketches of the matter left out 
—so that you are carried along the 
main-current of song; and these oc- 
casional breaks may be compared to 
little pleasant green islands, to which 
you float away into moods of repose 
and of meditation on the wondrous 
scenery through which you have 
been descending in a_ visionary 
dream. 

The Agamemnon, by itself, is as 
noble a tragedy as ever “went sweep- 
ing by” along the floor of a stage. 
But it is but One of Three; and the 
Three together are one Tragedy— 
called, as you know, a Trilogy ;—and 
that Trilogy of all Trilogies extant is 
the grandest and the most sublime. 
Of the Coephore and the Eumenides 
you shall hear and see all the most 
glorious features—by and by—but 
now for the Agamemnon, who was, 
as you know, King of Men. 

Schlegel gives an analysis of this 

lay in his eloquent Lectures on 

ramatic Literature; but we shall 
give no formal analysis—we shall let 
evolve before your eyes the whole 
bright consummate Flower—bright 
with a dreadful purple and crimson, 
for every leaf is streaked with 
blood. 

The drama opens with the solilo- 
quy of a watchman on the top of a 
lonely tower of Ateems’ palace in 
Argos, placed there * like a night- 
dog,” to bark as soom as he shall 

* See the appointed signal, 
The fire in the horizon, whose red dawn 
Shall spread the downfall of proud Tlion’s 
towers, 
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Swifter than noisy fame, or murmuring 
tongues,” 


For ten years has he kept his watch, 


“ Sprinkled with dews, 
dreams.” 


The picture reminds one of our own 
Great Minstrel. The watchman says, 


unvisited by 


“« Meanwhile it pleases me by fits to pipe, 

Or sing some roundelay; for song has 
charms 

To pass dull time, and wheedle drowsy 
sleep.” 


Schlegel says, that it was of im- 
portance to Clytemnestra that she 
shouldbe aware of Agamemnon’s ap- 
proach (for you know she had de- 
signed to murder him), and that there- 
fore “ the night-dog” was placed on 
the Tower to bark at the comin 
king. But this is one of Schlegel’s 
many mistakes, though he has not to 
answer for all the errors and igno- 
rance in Black’s Translation—for ex- 
ample, not for that learned per- 
son’s assertion that Agamemnon was 
“ strangled in the bath,” as Homer 
says, “ like an ox at the stall.” He 
was not strangled in the bath, nor 
was Homer’s ox strangled at the 
stall ; in both cases the business was 
done by the axe. The agreement that 
beacon-fires should declare the Fall 
of Troy, was made between Aga- 
memnon and Clytemnestra before the 
army left Argos, before the fleet left 
Aulis, and at that time she had not 
sold her soul to Pluto and Egisthus. 
Philosophical critics should. read 
the poets they lecture on, and so 
should their translators. 

All at once the beacon blaze bursts 
upon the night, and the watchman 
exclaims,— 


“ O hail, thou lamp of darkness! in the 
night 

Shedding a splendour of diurnal beams, 

Bringing to Argos jubilee and joy, 

And many achoir with thy eventful light.” 


He then, after some fine poetry, 
(and why should he not be poetical, 
who has watched the stars for ten 
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years from the top of a. lonely tower?) 
in which he gives dark hints that all 
has not been going on well in the 
palace, descends to communicate the 
intelligence to the queen. 

The Chorus then enter—composed 
of old men and wise—the senators 
of Argos—and sing their lofty strains 
in front of the palace, It is indeed 
an Ode. The Chorus begins to sing 
of the sailing of the Fleet to Troy— 
in poetry worthy of the magnificent 
array—when suddenly he exclaims, 


“ See! all the altars of our city gods, 

The Powers of Heaven above and Hell 
below, 

With heap’d oblations blazing glow!” 


Clytemnestra, on the watchman’s 
words, has thus kindled the city, 
which is now alive with the “solemn 
stir of sacrifice.” The Chorus knows 
not— though he conjectures—the 
reason of all the jeptal end religious 
fires—but, kindled into higher en- 
thusiasm by the hundred blazes— 
continues to sing of the expedition 
to Troy. It is a cone, of triumph ; 
ap der alone reathes over 
it all—as if inspired by the presagin 
fear of some — we itetnn a ith 
wonderful skill Aéschylus has scatter- 
ed and sprinkled sadnessesand misgi- 
vings and forebodings over the whole 
ode, which is one of gloomy exulta- 
tion. The Chorus alludes to that fatal 
sacrifice at Aulis, to free the wind- 
bound Fleet—the sacrifice of Iphi- 

enia. Fatal, not only because that 
nnocent died to expiate some mys- 
terious wrong done by her sire 
Agamemnon to Diana, (mysterious 
it is in Aschylus—in Sophocles ’tis 
said to have been his slaying a White 
Doe sacred to the goddess, ) but fatal 
because Wrath for that cruel wron 
done to her child is one of the rea 
or pretended reasons of Clytemnes- 
tra’s murderous hatred of Agamem- 
non. We shall quote the celebrated 

assage descriptive of the sacrifice, 
in the original—in a literal prose 
translation—in Potter—and in Sym- 
mons, 
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NORTH. 
But her prayers, and her callings upon her father, 
And her virgin life, of no value 
Held the battle-loving chiefs. 
And her father ‘ordered the faggot-burners (priests), after the prayer, 
(Her) on the altar, after the manner of a she-goat, 
Fallen and involved in her robes, 
Fallen (on the ground) in a swoon, 
To lift up, and to set a guard on her beautiful-faced mouth, 
And) on her voice cursing the house, 
y means of violence and the dumb force of muzzles. 
And pouring out on the ground the die of the saffron, (i. e. dropping her saffron-co- 
loured veil, ) , 
She kept wounding each of the sacrificers with a pity-loving dart from her eyes, 
Beauteous as though in a picture, to address them 
Wishing, since often in the hospitable banquet halls of her father 
She had sung: for the chaste unmarried one, with her voice, of her father 
Beloved, the pious, (it. often-pouring out libations,) well-fated 
Life, was lovingly in the habit of honouring. 
POTTER. 
Arm’d in a woman’s cause, around 
Fierce for the war the princes rose; 
No place affrighted pity found. 
In vain the virgin’s streaming tear, 
Her cries in vain, her pleading pray’r, 
Her agonizing woes. 
Could the fond father hear unmoved ? 
The Fates decreed: the king approved: 
Then to th’ attendants gave command § 
Decent her flowing robes to bind ; 
Prone on the altar with strong hand 
To place her, like a spotless hind ; 
And check her sweet voice, that no sound ; 
Unhallow’d might the rites confound. 4 
Eropr. Rent on the earth her maiden veil she throws t 
That emulates the rose ; 
And on the sad attendants rolling 
The trembling lustre of her dewy eyes, E 
Their grief-impassion’d souls controlling, 
That ennobled, modest grace, 
Which the mimic pencil tries 
{ In the imaged form to trace, 
The breathing picture shews: 
And as, amidst his festal pleasures, 
Her father oft rejoiced to hear 
Her voice in soft mellifluous measures 
Warble the sprightly-fancied air— 
So now in act to speak the virgin stands} 
But when, the third libation paid, 
She heard her father’s dread commands 
Enjoining silence, she obey’d; 
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And for her country’s good, 
With patient, meek, submissive mind 
To her hard fate resign’d, 
Pour’d out the rich stream of her blood. 
SYMMONS, : 
Mailed chiefs, whose bosoms burn 
For battle, heard in silence stern 
Cries that call’d a father’s name, 
And set at naught pray’rs, cries, and tears, 
And her sweet virgin life and blooming years. 
Now when the solemn prayer was said, 
The father gave the dire command 
To the priestly band, 
Men with strong hands and ruthless force, 
To lift from earth that maiden fair, 
Where she had sunk in dumb despair, 
And lay with robes all cover’d round, 
Hush’d in a swoon upon the ground, 
And bear her to the altar dread, 
Like a young fawn or mountain kid: 
Then round her beauteous mouth to tie 
Dumb sullen bands to stop her cry, 
Lest aught of an unholy sound 
Be heard to breathe those altars round, 
Which on the monarch’s house might hang a deadly spell. 
Now as she stood, and her descending veil, 
Let down in clouds of saffron, touch’d the ground, 
The priests, and all the sacrificers round, 
All felt the melting beams that came, 
With softest pity wing’d, shot from her lovely eyes, 


Like some imagined pictured maid she stood, 
So beauteous look’d she, seeming as she would 
Speak, yet still mute: though oft her father’s halls 


Magnificent among, 


She, now so mute, had sung 

Full many a lovely air, 

In maiden beauty, fresh and fair ; 
And with the warbled music of her voice 
Made all his joyous bowers still more rejoice ; 
While feast, and sacrifice, and choral song, 
Led the glad hours of lengthen’d day along. 


Our literal prose translation we 
ive merely for the use of the Eng- 
ish reader, that he may have some 

notion of the simple, but rich and 
grand style in which Aischylus at all 
times delights, even in the pathetic, 
which with him is always also the 
picturesque. Potter’s verses are 
pretty—and we are sorry for it. 
They have little or nothing about 
them—Greekish. Yet Potter felt 
the beauty of the passage, though he 
could not transfuse it into his own 
words. He says, in a note, “ The 
behaviour of Iphigenia is described 
with inimitable beauty; there is a 

athos in her actions, in her eyes, 
in her attitude, beyond the power of 
words.” No; notbeyond the power of 
words, For do not words give them 


all? The words of Aeschylus, however 
—not the words of Potter. Wordsare 
wonderful magicians, and almost no- 
thing is beyond their power. Be- 
sides, in wise men’s lips they know 
their power, and never use it but 
when it is sure to tell—else they are 
mute. Potter adds well, “ As she 
had been admitted to her father’s 
feasts, and accustomed to entertain 
him with her songs, she presumed 
on his fondness, and, throwing off 
her maiden veil—as its colour signi- 


 fies—[which colour Aschylus calls 


saffron, Potter Saggy in om 
act to speak to him; but i is 
voice equmetin ucnse, die. 
ed with meek submission. This ig 


the painting of a great master.” It is, 
Symmons is far superior to Potter, 
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sees the approach of—Clytemnes- 
tra. Their strain has prepared us for 
something dreadful in the face and 
figure of the avenging Queen— 


“ For ne’er was mortal sound so full of 
woe.” 


and is very fine. *Tis a noble para- 
hrase in the spirit of the original. 
All the intense words he strives to 
keep; but some of them tear them- 
selves out of his grasp, and will not 
betranslated. Throughout the whole, 
however, you see the Greek scholar, 
and enough, too, to convince you that 
Mr Symmons is himself a Poet. 
This Chorus is complicated—for 
there is an ode within an ode. Cal- 
chas it is—the Prophet, of whom 
Agamemnon, at the opening of the 
lliad, says, that from his lips § never 
heard but evil—that wails a wild and 
melancholy and woful strain respect- 
ing the sacrifice of Iphigenia, and 
the wrath of Clytemnestra. And 
that strain is given by the Chorus. 
Thus in Symmons— 
“ Ha — the dropping blood arises 
rife, 
Discord and consanguineous strife, 
And woman’s deadly rage with blacken- 
ing face behind. 
Homeward returning see her go, 
And sit alone in sullen woe; 
And child-avenging Anger waits, 
Guileful and horrid, at the Palace gates !”” 
With the sound of these prophetic 
strains yet in their ears, the Chorus 


She comes—and then we have such 
a description as makes the glow- 
worm light of modern poetry 

“ Pale its ineffectual fires.” 
She comes rejoicingly—exultingly— 
floating on stately and beautiful in 
her revenge—of which the passion 
about to be satiated and appeased, 
breaks out into a glorious burst, that 
shews how sin and wickedness can 
make a Poetess of the Highest Or- 
der. 

She tells the Chorus that Troy has 
been taken, and they ask, “ How 
long ago? When was the city sack- 
ed?” She replies, “ ’Twas in the 
night that bore this rising light.” 
The Chorus, incredulous, asks again, 
“ Bat how? What messenger could 
come so fast?” And this is her glo- 
rious reply—in the Greek of Aischy- 
lus—in the literal prose English of 
North—in the poetical versions of 
Potter and Symmons. 
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Cuorus. And who of messengers could have come with such expedition ? 
NORTH. 
City. Vulcan from Ida out-sending a brilliant blaze ; 
But (one) beacon (another) beacon of Courier fire dispatched. 
Ida first to the Hermzan promontory of Lemnos ; 
Then a third large torch from the island 
Did Jove’s pinnacle of Athos receive, 
And the pine-torch flared aloft, so that (there) skimmed along on the surface of the sea 
The strength of the posting light, for our gratification, 
The golden-gleaming splendour, like a sun, 
Announcing to the watch-towers of Macistus. 
And it neither lingering, nor laggardly by sleep 
Subdued, omitted not its office of messenger ; 
But at a distance the beacon-light to Euripus’ streams coming, 
Gives the signal to the warders of Messapius. 
And they in their turn kindled up, and heralded onward the blaze, 
Touching with fire a heap of aged heather ; 
But the vigorous torch, in no respects bedimmed, 
Leaping over the plain of Asopus—like 
A resplendent moon—to the promontory of Citheron, 
Roused up another relay of onward-sped fire. 
And the far-sent light, rejected not 
The warders,—who kindled up more than those mentioned ; 
And the blaze skimmed over the lake Gorgopis ; 
And having reached the mountain giplanctus, 
Stirred up (the warders) that the order of the fire might not fail— 
And kindling up, they send on, with ungrudging fury, 
A mighty beard of flame, and gleaming (so as) 
Onward to overleap the summit looking down on the Saronic gulf ; 
Then impetuous it rushed, and arrived at 
Arachne’s height watch-towers near the city ; 
And then to this house of the sons of Atreus rushed 
This light,—not unrelated to the fire of Ida. 
Such indeed to me are the laws of the torch-bearers, 
Accomplished one after another in mutual succession ; 
But the first and the last runner has the victory. 
Such a signal and watchword tell I to you; 
My husband having announced it to me from Troy. 
POTTER. 
The fire, that from the height of Ida sent 
Its streaming light, as from th’ announcing flame 
Torch blazed to torch. First Ida to the steep 
Of Lemnos; Athos’ sacred height received 
The mighty splendour; from the surging back 
Of Hellespont the vig’rous blaze held on 
Its smiling way, and like the orient sun 
Tilumes with golden-gleaming rays the head 
Of rocky Macetas ; nor lingers there, 
Nor winks unheedfal, but its warning flames 
Darts to Euripus’ fitful stream, and gives 
Its glitt’ring signal to the guards that hold 
Their high watch on Mesapius. -These enkindle 
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The joy-announcing fires, that spread the blaze 
To where Erica hoar its shaggy brow 
Waves rudely. Unimpair’d the active flame 
Bounds o’er the level of Asopus, like 
The jocund Moon, and on Cithzron’s steep 
Wakes a successive flame ; the distant watch 
Discern its gleam, and raise a brighter fire, 
That o’et the lake Gorgopis streaming holds 
Its rapid course, and on the mountainous heights 
Of Agiplanctus huge, swift-shooting spreads 
The lengthen’d line of light. Thence onwards waves 
Its fiery tresses, eager to ascend 
The crags of Prone, frowning in their pride 
O’er the Saronic gulf: it leaps, it mounts 
The summit of Arachne, whose high head 
Looks down on Argos: to this royal seat 
Thence darts the light that from th’ Idean fire 
Derives its birth. Rightly in order thus 
Each to the next consigus the torch, that fills 
The bright succession, whilst the first in speed 
Vies with the last: the promised signal this 
Giv’n by my lord t’ announce the fall of Troy. 
SYMMONS+ 
*Twas Vulcan: sending forth the blazing light 
From Ida’s grove, and thence along the way 
Hither the estafette of fire ran quick : 
Fire kindled fire, and beacon spoke to beacon, 
Ida to Lemnos, and the Hermean ridge: 
Next Athos, craggy mountain, Jove’s own steep, 
Took the great torch held out by Vulcan’s isle. 
Standing sublime, the seas to overcast, 
Shone the great strength of the transmitted lamp ; ) 
And the bright heraldry of burning pines 
Shone with a light all golden like the sun 
Rising at midnight en Macistus’ watchtower : 
Nor did Macistus not bestir him soon, 
Oppress’d with sleep, regardless of his watch ; 
But kindled fires, and sent the beacon-blaze 
To distance far beyond Euripus’ flood, yo 
To watchmen mounted on Messapian hills ; 
They answer’d blazing, and pass’d on the news, 
The grey heath burning on the mountain top. 
And now the fiery, unobscured lamp, 
At distance far shot o’er Asopus’ plain ; 
And up the steep soft rising, look the moon, 
Stood spangling bright upon Cithzron’s hill. 
There rose, to give it conduct on the road, 
Another meeting fire; nor did the watch 
Sleep at the coming of the stranger light, 
But burnt a greater blaze than those before : 
Thence o’er the lake Gorgopis stoop’d the light, 
And to the mount of Agiplancton came, 
And bade the watch shine forth, nor scant the blaze. 
They burning high with might unquenchable, 
Send up the waving beard of fire aloft, 
Mighty and huge, so as to cast its blaze 
Beyond the glaring promontory steep & 
Athwart the gulf Saronic all on fire ; e 
Thence stoop’d the light, and reach’d our neighbour watch-tow’r, 
Arachne’s sammit; and from thence, derived 
Here to the Atridm’s palace, comes this light 
From the long lineage of the Idzan fire. 
Such is the course of the lamp-bearing games, 
When torches run in solemn festivals 
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One from another, in succession fill’d, 

And the last runner and the first is victor. 
Such are my proofs, and such the signal news, 
Sent by my consort from the plains of Troy, 


Potter is excellent. He makes 
a mistake or two—but of no very 
great moment—for he has caught the 
spirit of the passage, and gives it 
with great animation. It would not 
be easy to do it better, or so well, 
Following a faulty reading, he intro- 
duces the Hellespont; whereas the 
word which he understood as Hel- 
lespont signifies the rising of the 
beacon over the sea. And he has 
ignorantly and absurdly made the 
word “ Erica,” which signifies heath, 
(heather Scotice, ac multo melius,) a 
proper name, and made it a moun- 
tain with a “ shaggy brow,” thereby 
improperly adding another station. 
But let these mistakes pass, and let 
us repeat our praise of his most spi- 
rited translation. 

But Symmons has far excelled—~ 
outshone Potter—nor is he one whit 
inferior to Aschylus. It may look as 
if his description were elaborated 
into even greater splendour; but 
that effect is produced by the lan- 
guage in which he writes ; he had to 

nd equivalents—equipollents for 
the luminous and leaping Greek 
words—and if they were nowhere to 
be found, because they do not exist, 
he was forced by necessity to fix 
upon others that might do the busi- 
ness—and he has done so with the 
eye and imagination of a true poet. 
Weare happy tosee a third translation 
of the Agamemnon, advertised to be 

ublished by Murray—the translator 

eing Dr Harford—to us a name yet 
unknown; but if he beat Symmons 
in this passage—or indeed in any 
other—we shall sound his praises all 
over the globe. 

“The Bard of the North,’ says 
Mr Symmons, “ has several spirited 
descriptions of the burning of bea- 
cons, which glow with all the splen- 
dour of his vivid imagination.” Here 
is one of them,. which has this mo- 
ment been pointed out to us by our 
ingenious friend, Mr James Ballan- 
tyne, who every month presses Maga 
to his bosom till she leaves his em- 
brace blushing like the rosy morn. 
It is delightful to compare the pic- 
tures of the Great and Kindred Poets, 
when their imaginations have been 


ee eee 


kindled by the same fires—in thig 
instance—beacons, 
‘* Ts yon the star, o’er Penchryst Pen, 
That rises slowly to her ken, 
And, spreading broad its wavering light, 
Shakes its loose tresses on the night? 
Is yon red glare the western star ?—~. 
O, ’tis the beacon-blaze of war ! 
* 7 * * 
The ready page, with hurried hand, 
Awaked the need-fire’s slumbering brand, 
And ruddy blush’d the heaven ; 
For a sheet of flame, from the turret high, 
Waved like a blood-flag on the sky, 
All flaring and uneven. 
And soon a score of fires, I ween, 
From height, and hill, and cliff, were 
seen ; 
Each with warlike tidings fraught ; 
Each from each the signal caught ; 
Each after each they glanced to sight, 
As stars arise upon the night. 
They gleam’d on many a dusky tarn, 
Haunted by the lonely earn ; 
On many a cairn’s grey pyramid, 
Where urns of mighty chiefs lie hid ; 
Till high Dunedin the blazes saw, 
From Soltra and Dumpender Law; 
And Lothian heard the Regent’s order, 
That all should bowne them for the 
Border.” 
At the conclusion of Clytemnestra’s 
description, the Chorus says— 
“ Hereafter to the gods, O Queen! I'll 
pray. 
But now, in wondering pleasure at thy 
words 
I fain would stand, and hear them o’er 
again.” 
So say we of Sir Walter’s, 
Clytemnestra having thus glorious- 
ly gloated over the beacon-lights an- 
nouncing that her husband would 
soon be at hand for her to murder 
him—though of that dreadful desi 
as yet the Chorus knew not—she 
goes on uttering her dark sentences, 
and Potter felt the meanings of her 
speech well—and well does he 
comment on it—“ It was observed in 
the preface to this tragedy, that the 
character of Clytemnestra was that 
of a high-spirited, close, determined, 
dangerous woman. This character 
now begins to unfold itself. She 
had, with deep premeditation, - 
ned the murder of her hu ; he 
was now returning; her soul must of 


368. 
course be full at this time of her 
horrid design, and all her thoughts 
intent upon the execution of it. We 
have in the speech (the one that fol- 
lows) a strong proof of this; she is 
dark, sententious, and even religious, 
so the Chorus understands her words, 
and so she intends they should ; but 
the very expressions by which she 
wishes to’ conceal her purpose, by 
being ambiguous, and by conveying 
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a double meaning, so far mark the 
working of her mind, as to give us a 
hint what sheis revolving there.’ Read 
—with this intimation—is there nota 
fearful grandeur in these dark lines ? 
She has been speaking of the de- 
struction of ‘Troy—sullenly and 
fiercely—and not with that bright 
exultation that would otherwise have 
been natural to the wife of the De- 
stroyer. 





If they (the victors) shew 

Due reverence and homage to the Gods 

Of that forsaken City and their fanes, 

They may chance ’scape such sad vicissitude, 

Nor feel themselves what they inflict on others ; 
But let no inferior lust, no thirst of gold, 

Light on their longing for disastrous spoils, 

Mad passion for those things ’tis sin to love! 

Let them beware ; they still want Heaven’s high favour 
To bring them back unhurt ; they still have left 
The whole side of the Stadium’s length to run. 
But should they come, their forfeits on their heads, 
With Heaven’s high wrath benighted, then indeed 
The curse of blood might follow at their heels, 
And Troy’s ensanguined sepulchres yield up 
Their charnell’d dead to cry aloud for vengeance, 
F’en should not Fortune blow them other ills. 
These are but woman’s words; but O prevail 
Our better destinies; nor let the balance 

Hang in suspence; of many an offer'd blessing, 

I would have fixed my heart and chosen this. 


Clytemnestra re-enters her palace 
—and the Chorus again uplifts its 
lugubrious strain—singing dolefully 
of the destruction of Troy—and along 
with it that of many of the Grecian 
heroes. Agamemnon, they know, is 
about to return ; but still their song 
is sad—and strewed with melancholy 
images. That strange air of aimless 
fear still hangs over it—and we lis- 

ten to it with that indefinite appre- 
‘ hension which these two celebrated 
lines in Lochiel’s Warning inspire, 


* Though dim and despairing my sight I 
may seal, 

Yet man cannot hide what heaven would 
reveal.” 

Thus, in place of hymning the living 

heroes, and at their happy head the 

King of Men—they chant the dirges 

of the dead. 


* Instead of man, to each man’s home 
Urns and ashes only come, 

And the armour which they wore ; 

Sad relics to their native shore. 

For Mars, the barterer of the lifeless clay, 
Who sells for gold the slain, 


And boldsthe scale, in battle’s doubtful day, 
High balanced o’er the plain, 
From Ilium’s walls for men returns 
Ashes and sepulehral urns ; 
Ashes wet with many a tear, 
Sad relics of the fiery: bier. 
Round the full urns the general groan 
Goes, as each their kindred own. 
One they mourn in battle strong, 
And one, that mid the armed throng 
He sunk in glory’s slaughtering tide, 
And for another’s consort died— 
Such the sounds that, mixed with wail, 
In secret whispers round prevail ; 
And Envy, join’d with silent griefs, 
Spreads ’gainst the two Atridz Chiefs, 
Who began the public fray, 
And to vengeauce led the way. 
* * * * * 
My soul stands tiptoe with affright ; 
T stand like one with listening ear, 
Ready to catch the sound of fear ; 
And lift my eyes to see some sight 
Coming from the pall of night. 
For Gods behold not unconcern’d from 
high, we 
When smoking slanghtcr mounts the sky, 
The mighty murdezers of the direful 
plain, 4 
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For then the Black Erinnyes rise, 
With Time their helper, and with Fate 
’ reversed, 
And make the mighty justice-slightin 
man ‘ 
Pale in the midst of Glory’s proud ca- 
reer,” &c. 


Clytemnestra, who, we may sup- 
pose, has been inspecting within the 
palace all the preparations and in- 
struments for murder—trying the 
fatal tunic with which: her heroic 
husband’s arms are to be inextrica- 
bly involved—feeling the edge of the 
axe with her delicate but firm fin- 
ger—all the while giving such a smile 
to her paramour—Clytemnestra now 
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She then says to the Chorus—no’ 
doubt with a savage scowl of a 
smile— 


‘“‘ Now we have got, my lords, one who 
will speak, ae 

Speak to your doubtings—not with treach 
erous flames 

Of mountain wood and ruddy smoke, but 
one 

Who, face to face, will swell our joy 
more high ; 

Oh, but my tongueabhors ill-boding words— 

All looks well now—.God grant it so may 
end.” 


The Watchman spoke well—the He- 





re-appears—and hails the approach 
of a herald fast approaching from the 
beach with his olive-boughs—using 
this singular but strong expression, 


rald, who is a higher character, speaks 
still better—and we have chosen his 
fine speech as another test of the 
comparative merits of Potter and 


“ Lo! Mud’s brother, Symmons. 
The parching, thirsty dust, proclaims his 
speed.” 
KHPYZ. 
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NORTH. 
Oh paternal soil of the Grecian land ! 
In’ this tenth light of the year* have I reached thee, 
Of many broken hopes having realized but one. 
For never could I have confidently hoped that in this land of Argos 
I should, when dead, be a sharer in a much-wished-for tomb; 
Hail now, O Earth, and hail, thou light of the sun, 
And Jupiter supreme over the country, and the Pythian king, 
From thy bow no longer discharging weapons against us : 
Implacable enough at Scamander wert thou to us ; 
But now on the other hand be thou a saviour, and a deliverer of us from our struggles, 
O King Apollo. The gods-that-preside-over-games also 
All I invoke, and my protector 
Mercury, the herald beloved, of heralds the divinity, 
And the heroes (demigods) sending us forth, (and) gracious again 
To receive the army spared by the spear. 
Hail, ye palaces of kings, abodes beloved, 
Venerable seats, and sun-exposed deities, 
Tf erst you ever (did),—do you now with these eyes serene 
Receive becomingly the king, after a long time. 
For he hath come—a light in the night—bringing to you, 
And to all these in common King Agamemnon. 
Propitiously then salute him—for this is becoming— 
Who dug up Troy with the spade of justice-bearing 
Jupiter, whereby the foundation hath been upturned. 
And the altars are nameless+ (things whereof nothing can be known) and the gods’ seats, 
And the seed of all the land is utterly destroyed. 
Having imposed on Troy such a yoke, 
The king, the son of Atreus the Elder, a prosperous man, 
Has come, of being honoured the most worthy of mortals 
That now are: for neither Paris nor his associate city 
Boasts that the deed done was greater than the suffering ; 
For having incurred the penalty of rapine and of theft 
He hath forfeited his pledge of security ; and his utterly-ruined, 
Aboriginal, paternal house hath he mowed down. 
Doubly then have the children of Priam rendered back the price of their offences. 
POTTER, 
Hail, thou paternal soil of Argive earth ! 
In the fair light of the tenth year to thee 
Return’d, from the sad wreck of many hopes 
This one I save ; saved from despair e’en this ; 
For never thought I in this honour’d earth 
To share in death the portion of a tomb. 
Hail then, loved earth ; hail, thou bright sun ; and thou, 
Great guardian of my country, Jove supreme ; 
Thou, Pythian king, thy shafts no longer wing’d 
For our destruction ; on Scamander’s banks 
Enough we mourn’d thy wrath ; propitious now 
Come, King Apollo, our defence. And all 
Ye Gods, that o’er the works of war preside, 
I now invoke ; thee, Mercury, my avenger, 
Revered by heralds, that from thee derive 
Their high employ ; you heroes, to the war 
That sent us, friendly now receive our troops, 
The relics of the spear. Imperial walls, 
Mansion of kings, ye seats revered ; ye Gods, 
That to the golden sun before these gates 
Present your honour’d forms ; if e’er of old 





* For—this light of the tenth year. 
+ “Aire, from « priv. and ienus, to know ; that whereof nothing can be known. 
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Those eyes with favour have beheld the king, 
Receive him now, after this length of time, 
With glory ; for he comes, and with him brings 
To you, and all, a light that cheers this gloom : 
Then greet him well ;.such honour is his meed, 
The mighty king, that with the mace of Jove 
Th’ avenger, wherewith he subdues the earth, 
Hath levell’d with the dust the towers of Troy ; 
Their altars are o’erturn’d, their sacred shrines, 
And all the race destroy’d. This iron yoke 
Fix’d on the neck of Troy, victorious comes 
The great Atrides, of all mortal men 

Worthy of highest honours. Paris now, 

And the perfidious state, shall boast no more 
His proud deeds unrevenged : stript of his spoils, 
The debt of justice for his thefts, his rapines, 
Paid amply, o’er his father’s house he spreads 
With twofold loss the wide-involving ruin, 


SYMMONS. 

Ho ho! my native and paternal soil ! 

Ho ho! my country, and the sweet approach 

Of Argive land! in ten long years return’d, 

I stand upon thee gladly, O my country ! 

And save this one of many a shipwreck’d hope. 

O much I fear’d I ne’er should see thy shores, 

Nor when I died, be gather’d to thy lap. 

Now Earth, all hail! all hail, thou Sun of light! 

And Jove, this realm’s great paramount! and thou, 

O King of Pytho, hurling from thy bow 

Thy shafts no more_against us; full enough 

We felt thy ire by sad Scamander’s banks: 

\ Now be our saviour, and our lord of games, 

O King Apollo! and I call ye all, 

Ye Gods of Festivals, and thee, my patron, 

Sweet Herald God! whom heralds most adore ; 

And ye, the worshipp’d Heroes of old times, 

Who sent your armed sons to battle forth ; 
Receive what now remains of us, the gleanings 

y Of hostile spears. O palace of our kings! 

Dear roofs, and venerated judgment-seats ! 

And ye, sun-facing images of Gods! 

Now, now, if ever, beam with joyful eyes 

Upon your king returning ;—lo! he comes, 

King Agamemnon, bringing now at last 

A light in darkness, and a general shine 

On you, on all the people, on all those 

Who throng around. But greet him, greet him well, 

(Such honour is the mighty conqueror’s meed, ) 

Who, arm’d with vengeance and the mace of Jove, 

; Unloosed the stony, massy girths of Troy. 

Ay, now Jove’s spade has finish’d its dread work, 

And made a mound of all that mighty field ; 

Altars and fanes in unknown ruins lie, 

; And without seed lies all the blasted land. 

Thus comes Atrides from the siege of Troy, 

Which ’neath his yoke has bent her turrets high. 

O happy, glorious, honourable man, 

Deserving praise of men, far, far beyond 

What any worthy of this age can claim. 

The vaunts of Troy and Paris are no more, 

Boasting the arm of Justice could not reach them ; 

But it has spann’d them with a hand as large 

As their offendings : the convicted thief 

Has lost his main-prize, and the ravisher 
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Has with his beauteous fair one lost himself, 
And bared his father’s house to the dire edge 
Of naked ‘ruin; and old Priam’s sons 

Have with their blood his double forfeits paid. 


Potter excellent—Symmons admi- 
rable. 

The Chorus thus accosts the elo- 
quent Herald— 


“ Herald of the Argives from the Host, 
all health, 

And joy be with thee !” 

Herald— 

“ Take me to ye, Gods, 

I ne’er can live to greater joy than this! 
Meanwhile, where is Clytemnestra ?” 

Symmons has rightly put into the 
mouth of the Chorus the above words, 
whichPotter, merely to oppose Heath, 
whom he hated almost as bitterly as 
Gifford did Monk Mason and Coxe- 
ter, assigns to Clytemnestra. “ Pot- 
ter,” quoth Symmons, “ was to that 
critic what the elephant is said to be 
to the rhinoceros.” Symmons tells 
us—and we tell you—to observe, 
that Clytemnestra, during this whole 
scene, being now fully apprized of 
the taking of Troy, and of the ap- 
proaching return of her husband, 
and finding herself brought by events 
to the eve of what she had long me- 
ditated, is apart, wrapt in gloomy 
meditations, and gaining time to col- 
lect herself. In the meantime, the 
dialogue goes on between the He- 
rald and the Chorus, which is very 
artfully conducted by the Poet, and 
rendered intentionally obscure; the 
Chorus appearing fearful of being 
overheard or understood by Cly- 
temnestra, in their covert complaints 
of her and Egisthus during their 
regency, under which it is ‘insinua- 
ted, that it would have been a crime 
to have expressed great regret at 
the absence of Agamemnon. The 
Herald’s part is also very character- 
istic; his curiosity is momentarily 
raised by the insinuations of the 
Chorus ; but on their declining to be 
immediately explicit, buoyant with 
the joy of the moment, he forgets 
them and their complaints, and re- 
turns to the narrative of his adven- 
tures. For that narrative we have no 
room—but it is the best in poetry of 
the sufferings of campaigning—and 
contains a glorious description of a 
bivouack. 


The Unity of Action—and no ac- 
tion can be simpler—is preserved in 
this play; but there seems to be 
a violation of the Unity of Time. 
For what but a miracle could have 
brought the Herald home so soon, 
supposing the exhibition of the bea- 
cons to have taken place immediate- 
ly on the taking of Troy? But the 
truth is, as Mr Symmons says and 
shews, that the Greek poets did not 
observe the minor Unities of Time and 
Place so scrupulously as the French. 
Sophocles presents in his Trachinize 
a more glaring example, in the mis- 
sion of Hyllus and his return, (a dis- 
tance of 120 Italian miles,) which 
took place during the acting of a 
hundred lines. In the Eumenides, 
Eschylus opens the play at Delphi, 
and ends it at Athens. Aristotle, as 
Twining properly remarks, does not 
lay down the Unity of Time as a 
rule ; but says that Tragedy endea- 
vours to circumscribe the period of 
its action to one revolution of the 
BUN: 4 0: bri waduora Fisgiras bo pesay 
wsesodoy hasov esvas 1 Mixeoy sLarrarrtiv 

But Mr Symmons observes that, 
strictly speaking, the Unity of Time 
is not violated in this play. How 
so? Why, AXschylus the Bold has ha- 
zarded a miracle off the stage, artifi- 
cially or clandestinely concealed 
from the attention of the spectators ; 
but every thing on the stage proceeds 
rapidly and consecutively in the 
space of a day, and nothing there oc- 
curs to mark any greater lapse of 
time. The passions, the feelings of the 
audience, under the influence of so 
great a Poet, could admit of no 
marked delay, no interval; ail their 
faculties being wound up, and hur- 
rying on to the horrid catastrophe. 
Potter, too, writes with the same fine 
feeling of the truth. “ Aischylus,” he 
says, “ was as sensible as any of his 
critics could be of the impropriety 
of making Agamemnon appear. at 
Argos the day after Troy was taken, 
but his plan required it, and it ¥s'to 
finely executed, that he must be a 
critic minorum gentium who objects 
to it. The whole narrative of the 
Herald is calculated to soften this 
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impropriety ; a tempest separates the 
royal ship from the Fleet ; some god 
preserves it, and Fortune, the deli- 
verer, guides it into the harbour ; 
every thing is as rapid and impetu- 
ous as the genius of Eschylus, and 
the expression is so carefully guard- 
ed, that no hint is given of the ves- 
sel’s being at sea more than one 
night.” Muller, we are happy to see, 
though a German, also applauds all 
this daring, and says vigorously, that 
ZEschylus “ fierijussit.” He order- 
ed it so, and it was right. 

Clytemnestra, who had been apart 
during the previous conversation be- 
tween the Herald and the Chorus, 
now approaches, and addresses the 
Herald in a long hypocritical speech 
—of which the hypocrisy—“ the only 
evil thing that walks unseen,” is per- 
fect. She sends a message to her 
Lord. 


“ Go bear this message to my noble lord : 

* Come quickly to thy city, much-loved 
Prince, 

Come to thy consort true, whom thou wilt 
find 

Such as thou left’st, a watch-dog on thy 
hearth, 

Good, gentle, kind to thee, but to thy foes 
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A bitter enemy ; alike in all things ; 

One who has kept the print upon thy scals 

For years unbroken and inviolate ; 

From all but thee a stranger still io plea- 
sure, 

And by the breath of evil fame unsullied 

As the pure metal from the dyer’s art.’” 


Lichas, in the Trachiniz, bears the 
same message from Deianira to Her- 
cules. But Mr Symmons finely 
points out the difference between 
the simplicity of her innocence, and 
the artfulness of the other’s guilt. 
Deianira, innocent and attached, says 
nothing of her innocence or her at- 
tachment ; but Clytemnestra, guilty, 
loudly professes both one and the 
other. 

The Herald then gives that most 
eloquent description of storm and 
shipwreck alluded to by Potter, and 
the Chorus—Clytemnestra having 
entered the palace—again takes up 
the strain—almost as doleful as be- 
fore—but containing one passage of 
consummate beauty, of which we 

ive Mr Symmons’s translation. It 
is a description of Helen—the De- 
stroyer of Ships—or of Helandros— 
the Destroyer of Men—or of Helep- 
tolis—the Destroyer of Cities. 


SYMMONS. 
When first she came to Ilion’s towers, 
O what a glorious sight, I ween, was there! 


The tranquil beauty of the gorgeous queen 
Hung soft as breathless summer on her cheeks, 
} Where on the damask sweet the glowing Zephyr slept ; 
And like an idol beaming from its shrine, 
So o’er the floating gold around her thrown 
Her peerless face did shine; 
And though sweet softness hung upon their lids, 
Yet her young eyes still wounded where they look’d. 
She breathed an incense like Love’s perfumed flower, 
Blushing in sweetness; so she seem’d in hue, 
And pained mortal eyes with her transcendent view : 
E’en so to Paris’ bed the lovely Helen came. 
But dark Erinnys, in the nuptial hour, 
; Rose in the midst of all that bridal pomp, 
Seated midst the feasting throng, 
Amidst the revelry and song ; 
Erinnys, led by Xenius Jove, 
i Into the halls of Priam’s sons, 
i Erinnys of the mournful bower, 
Where youthful brides weep sad in midnight hour. 


But why tarries Agamemnon? Where linger the wheels of his chariot ? 
He comes—he comes—and with him the captive Cassandra. The Chorus 
thus hails the king: 


“ O king! O sacker of Troy, town divine! 
Sprung from Atreus’ godlike line, 
How shall I speak thee? How admire?” &c. 
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emnon, before making any reply to their greeting, says he must first 
ute Argos, and the indigenous Gods of the Land. Having done so, how 
like a Warrior-King he speaks of war! 


x * ‘Ye may now see the captive city far 
In smoke discernible: its embers burn. 
The hurricane of Ate scarce is spent : 
The ashes pale laid on their fever’d bed, 
Together with the dying city die, 
And gather up their latest breath to blow 
Clouds of rich freightage to the vasty skies ! 
For this we are your debtors, mighty Gods, 
And we must pay you with a mindful heart, 
And celebration of recording rites, 
For our great hunters’ toils with cunning hand 
Laid to our hearts’ content, and haughty Troy 
_ for a woman lost) razed to the ground ; 

earing the Argive dragon when the Horse 

Yean’d in the city its terrific birth, 
Who bounding burst, with helm and high-tost shield 
Brandish’d in air, horrific on the night, 
The Pleiads setting in their paly spheres ; 
And the fierce lion made a bound in air, 
And high o’er tower and temple rampant came, 
And with red jaws lick’d up the blood of kings.” 


The King of Men then moralizes and philosophises to the Chorus in a style 
worthy of him, and then looking at his palace, says— 


“ But now straight entrance to the house I'll make, 
There to pour out the gladness of my soul 


Before the hearths unto my household Gods, 
Who gave me conduct to far distant climes, 
And now return me to their sacred domes ; 
And may firm victory abide for aye, 

Since hitherto my steps she has attended.” 


And now Clytemnestra comes 
forth from the palace—and how doth 
she meet her lord ? 


** She-wolf of Greece, with unrelentless 
fangs, 

That tearest the bowels of thy mangled 
mate !”; 


How dost thou hide thy murderous 
intents in that deep and high swell- 
ing bosom, on which lay last night 
the head of Egisthus? That learn- 
ed wiseacre, Is. Casaub, dares to say 
—*“ Congressus primus Clytemnes- 
tre et Agamemnonis. Hec tota pars 
friget. AEschylus inscite; Seneca 
evitavit hec.” And afterwards he 
. saith—* Hic proimum Clytemnes- 
tra Agamemnonem, quam frigide, 
quam prolixe!” Poor gentleman! 
he prefers Seneca to A®schylus ! 
Heechylus, in the opinion of Is. Ca- 
saub wrote here ignorantly—with 
no knowledge of human nature! 
The address of Clytemnestra is cold 


and frigid. So it is—and why? Be- 
cause her heart was hot with its own 
hell—and therefore, to prevent the 
very flames from bursting out of her 
mouth, she first compressed her lips 
into frigidity—and then, when she 
felt that she had the flames safely 
smothered for a while, she became 
prolix—and then she ventured steal- 
thily upon affectionateness of man- 
ner—and then at last she hailed the 
doomed Hero with the honeyed 
words of connubial love and delight, 
adoration and venerence. And Is, 
Casaub said, Aischylus inscite! But 
Potter, who was a fine fellow, knew 
better, and his words are worthy of 
being recorded in Maga,  “ Accord- 
ing to the simplicity of ancient 
manners,” quoth this excellent and 
eloquent clergyman, “ Clytemnestra 
should have waited to receive her 
husband in the house; but her af- 
fected fondness led her to disregard 
decorum, Nothing can be concei- 
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ved more artful than her speech; 
but that shews that her heart had 
little (no) share in it; her pretended 
sufferings (she asserts she had thrice 
tried to hang herself, but always 
unfortunately got cut down. C.N.] 
during his absence, are touched with 

eat delicacy and tenderness; but 

ad they been real, she would not 
have he *y him with the querulous 
recital; the joy for his return, had 
she felt that joy, would have broke 
out first; this is deferred to the lat- 
ter part of her address; then, in- 


deed, she has amassed every image 
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beyond nature, which expresses her 
strong passions in broken sentences, 
and with a nervous brevity, not with 
the cold formality of a set harangue. 
Her last words are another instance 
of the double sense which expresses 
reverence to her husband, but in- 
tends the bloody design with which 
her soul was agitated.’ 

Thus far Potter, who had a soul 
to understand Aischylus— though 
hardly a pen equal to translate him 
—but Mr Symmons has—and what 
can be nobler, in his version, than 
the concluding part of Clytemnes- 


tra’s address ? 


expressive of emotion; but her soli- 
citude to assemble these, leads her 


Meantime 
The gushing fountains, whence so many tears 
Chasing each other trickled on my cheeks, 
Are quite run out, and left without a drop; 
And these sad eyes, which so late took their rest, 
Are stain’d with blemish by late watching hours, 
Weeping for thee by the pale midnight Jamp, 
That burnt unheeded by me. In my dreams 
I lay, my couch beset with visions sad, 
And saw thee oft in melancholy woe! 
More than the waking Time could show, I saw 
A thousand dreary congregated shapes, 
And started oft, the short-lived slumber fled, 
Scared by the night-fly’s solitary buzz: 
But now my soul, so late o’ercharged with woe, 
Which had all this to bear, is now the soul 
Of one who has not known what mourning is, 
And now would fain address him thus, e’en thus: 
This is the dog who guards the wattled fold ; 
This is the mainsheet which the sails and yards 
Of some tall ship bears bravely to the winds ; 
This is the pillar whose long shaft from earth 
Touches the architrave of some high house ; 
A child who is the apple of the eye 
To the fond father who has none but him; 
Ken of the speck of some fair-lying land, 
Seen by pale seamen wellnigh lost to hope; 
A fair day, sweetest after tempest showers ; 
A fountain fresh, with crystal running clear, 
To the parch’d traveller who thirsts for drink; 
So in each shift of sad necessity 
*Tis sweet to be deliver’d hard beset. 
Thus my fond heart, with speeches such as these, 
Pays to his worthiness what she thinks due: 
Let no one grudge me the sweet pleasure now, 
But think upon the sorrows I have borne. 
But now, O thou most precious to my eyes! 
Light from thy car: but soft; step not on earth, 
Lay not thy foot, O king! Troy’s overturner, 
On the bare ground. Why dally ye, my women, 
Who have’t in charge, by my command, to lay 
The field with tapestry whereon he walks? 
Quick strew it, cover it; let all the road 
Be like a purple pavement to the house, 
That Dicé to his house may lead him on 
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As the unhoped-for comer should be led : 

My care, that sleeps not, shall do all the rest ; 
Do ail that duty at my hand requires, 

If Gods will hear me, and the Fates allow. 


The king replies with much tender- 
ness, calling Clyteninestra 


** Daughter of Leda! gaardian of my 
house ! ' 

“Well hast thou spoken, as a true wife 
should” — ' 


but he tries to dissuade her from 
her fond intention of strewing his 
path with purple garments—pa- 
eantries these fit only for the gods. 
Vell saith Potter, that Agamem- 
non appears here in the most ami- 
able light—he knows his dignity and 


is not insensible to the fame which 
attends him as the cenqueror of 
Asia—but he shews that manly firm- 
ness of mind and that becoming 
moderation which distinguishes the 
sober state of the King of Argos 
from the barbaric pride of an Asia- 
tic monarch, The part which he has 
to act is indeed short—but it gives 
us a picture of the highest military 
glory and of true regal virtue, and 
shews us that, as a man, he was mo- 
dest, gentle, and humane. 


A being, as I am, but of to-day, 


To walk in such high state bedizen’d out 
With flaunting purples, studiously devised 
With quaint embroidery, beneath my feet— 
Not_without fears and terrors could I do it! 
According to a man’s height, not a God’s, 
Take measure of the duty thou would’st pay me. 
‘Though not on purple rests she her bare feet, 

- Nor yet with cloth of gold is cover’d o’er, 


i... 22 ¢- Fame-is heard far and wide—so loud she cries. 


To be possest of that clear soul within 


<s +-«»-Chat thinks no folly, but is wise and meek, 


Ts the most precious jewel God can give : 
And blazon not the happiness of man 

Till he has ended life, still ever blest 

In that sweet state which fixed to the end 
Stands like a constant summer all his days. 
Let ‘me speed thus hereafter in all things 


As well as up to now, my soul will be 
Full of a happy confidence serene. 


Bat’ Clytemnestra will not be dis- 
suaded from her fond purpose of 
strewing the ground with purple 
garments for his feet, walking, after 
that ten years’ absence, into his 
Palace —and the King ge 
at last gives his consent. He calls 
on “ some one” to “ take off the 
pride .of sandals from his feet”— 
“ the thralls of the haughty treading,” 
lést the “ grudge of some god’s eye 
throw its long cast upon him”—and 


then, shewing Cassandra, requests 
the Queen to be kind to her—for 
that “ God beholds the gentle ruler 
governing with mildness his subject 
slaves.’ He then declares that he 
is ready so to walk into the Palace 
as she wishes. 


* T will unto the mansions of the house 
Move, footing it on purples as I go.” 


Then exclaims Clytemnestra— 





Who'll quench that sea, which gives us plenteous store 
Of beaming purples from her azure caves, 


~ sew » Eternal dyer-of the blood-red robes, 


ao 
= 


That sparkle o’er the silver’s paly shine ? 


>. onl house, O King, has plenteous store of these ; 


re 
728g § Saar, rgeous robes were dust beneath my feet, 
; —= ssw ie 9 Tt domes oracular I pray’d, 


ae house, blest be the gracious Gods! 

0 
‘a Foie uh fies, and pour’d forth many a vow 
a* ae 
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To give the Gods all I could give, in barter 

Of their kind grace to save a life so dear ! 

The root is living, and the laurel thrives, 

And makes a sweet walk for us under shade, 

When the hot dog-star rages in the skies. ' 

The lord is come! the household hearth burns bright, ° 


eet Tae) 








And merrily the winter days we pass. 

And now the pale grapes turn to luscious wine, 
The vintage comes, Jove treads the purple vat ; 
We joy beneath the noontide air imbrown’d, 
Stretch’d in cool zephyrs under bower and hall, 
And sweetly live! Our lord he is at home! 

A man in prime, frequenting his glad halls. 
Jove! Jove! thou perfect and perfecting one, 
Perfect my prayers, and whatsoe’er to do 

Thou hast in hand, to do it be thy care. 


All this is very dreadful—nor do we 
hesitate to say, equal to any thing in 
Shakspeare. In translating A’schy- 
lus, Symmons has here “quitted bim- 
self like Samson.” 

How characteristic and sublime 
this last speech of Clytemnestra! 
With all the pomp, profusion, and 
prodigality of a Queen, hasshe lavish- 
ed cust upon cost unappreciable, on 
the pageant that leads her victim into 
the house of murder; and with what 
a frenzied eloquence of exulting joy 
does she pour over it intenser splen- 
dour! She bathes and steeps it all 
in the poetry of blood. When she 
calls the sea 


“ Eternal dyer of the blood-red robes,” 


you feel on what her imagination is 
running—the tunic in which her 
husband is about to be helplessly 
involved in the bath, empurpled then 
as the garments on which, to gratify 
her, he now sets unwillingly his 
ora feet. She pours a brighter 
ight, because never before was her 
heart so elate, upon the household 
hearth, than ever she saw it shining 
with ere she meditated murder. 

** The lord is come! the household hearth 

burns bright!” 


And then how she revels, seemingly 
in a holy joy, over the holiest images 
of domestic bliss! She would have 
said to her husband, “there’s blood 
upon thy face!” She would have 
touched it with her lips—licked it 
with her tongue—an antepast of her 
revenge. Believe all that welcoming 
sincere, and she seems an angel. 
Know that ’tis all deceitful, and she 
is worse than the wickedest of the 
VOL. XXX. NO. CLXXXIV. 


Demons. How religious! How im- 
pious! How blasphemous! 


“ Jove! Jove! thou perfect and perfect- 
ing one, 

Perfect my prayers, and whatsoe’er to do 

Thou hast in hand, to do it be thy care.” 


Turn from Aschylus to Shakspeares 
from Agamemnonto Macbeth. When 
King Duncan is about to enter the 
Castle in which he is murdered, 
what says he ? 


“ This Castle hath a pleasant seat ; the 
air 
Nimbly and sweetly recommends itself 
Unto our gentle senses. 
Banquo. This guest of summer, 
The temple-haunting martlet, does ap- 


prove, 

By his lov’d mansionry, that the heaven's 
breath 

Smells wooingly here; no jutty, frieze, 
buttress, 

Nor coigne of vantage, but this bird hath 
made 

His pendent bed and procreant cradle : 
Where they 

Most breed and haunt, I have observed, 
the air 


Ts delicate.” 

And how does Lady Macbeth re- 
ceive her king ?—she who some short 
hour before had said, 


* Come! thick night, 
And pall thee in the dunnest smoke of 
hell ! 
That my keen knife see not the wound it 
makes !” 


Why, she receives her king as a lady 
should, with bland aspect and a gen- 


tle voice, but over » mark 
e that, for the wife of @ Hi 


ane, 
2B 
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* All our service 

In every point twice done, and then done 
double, 

Were poor and single business, to contend 

Against those honours deep and broad 
wherewith 

Your Majesty loads our house : for those 
of old, 

And the late dignities heap’d up to them, 

We rest your hermits.” 


*Tis not so bad, perhaps, to murder 
one’s king as one’s husband. But 
both are bad, very bad ; and then such 
hypocrisy is unpardonable! 
eople will write about what they 
do not understand—perhaps we are 
doing so now—but we hope the best. 
The ingenious reviewer of Schlegel 
on the Drama, in the Edinburgh Re- 
view, (the number is an old one, and 
the reviewer, we believe, was Mr 
Hazlitt, who could notread the Greek 
alphabet, ) endeavours, after Schlegel, 
to state the essential distinction be- 
tween the peculiar spirit of the mo- 
dern or romantic style of art, and the 
antique or classical. All he can make 
out is this—that the moderns employ 
a power of illustration which the an- 
cients did not, in comparing the ob- 
ject to other things, and suggesting 
other ideas of beauty or love than 
those which seem to be naturally in- 
herent in it. And he explains his 
meaning by reference to Shakspeare’s 
description of soldiers going tobattle, 
—* Ali plumed like estriches, like 
= new bathed, wanton as goats, 
wildas pone bulls.” “That,” he says, 
“is too bold, figurative, and profuse of 
dazzling images, for the mild equable 
tone of classical poetry, which never 
loses sight of the object in the illus- 
tration. The ideas of the ancients 
were too exact and definite, tvo 
much attached to the material form 
or vehicle in which they were con- 
veyed, to admit of those rapid com- 
binations, those unrestrained flights 
of fancy, which, glancing from earth 
to heaven, unite the most opposite 
extremes, and draw the happiest 
illustrations from things the most 
remote.” Alas! for the futility of 
philosophical criticism, when the 
philosopher and critic happens to be 
utterly ignorant of the life and soul 
of the subject-matter on which he 
hilosophizes! There is no glancing 
‘om earth to heaven in that passage 
of Shakspeare. The images are 


closely connected with each other, 


[Aug. 


and with the earth—estriches and 
eagles—goats and bulls. But let the 
reader look back on Clytemnestra’s 
first speech of welcome to Agamem- 
non, and to her speech on his agree- 
ing to walk over the purple path to 
the palace—and then consider with 
himself on the knowledge or igno- 
rance, the wisdom or folly, of saying 
that the ancients “ never lost sight 
of the object in the illustration ;” 
and that to do so would not be con- 
sistent with the “ mild equable tone 
of classical poetry !!!” 

Agamemnon is now within the pa- 
lace which he will never again leave 
alive, and the Chorus renews his 
wailings— more woful, the nearer 
they come to the catastrophe. Por- 
tents keep flitting before his eyes, 
and then again he recovers cou- 
rage, and chants a less lugubrious 
strain. He labours, says Mr Sym- 
mons, under a forced and involun- 
tary inspiration. In his character of 
man, and with reference merely to 
his human faculties, he is described 
as totally unconscious and unsuspi- 
cious of a plot, not only then, but 
even subsequently, when the catas- 
trophe is presented more to his eyes; 
but in his character of prophet, and 
actuated by a sudden inspiration, he, 
throughout one passage in this Ode, 
darkly adumbrates the death of Aga- 
memnon. He sings, 


“ Many a time tie gallant Argosie, 

That bears man’s destiny with outspread 
sails, 

In full career before the prosperous gales, 

Strikes on a hidden rock, 

And founders with a hideous shock !” 


That image is perhaps but the sug- 
gestion of a melancholy fancy, brood- 
ing over the instability of human af- 
fairs. But having been led to this 
point by an involuntary train of re- 
flections, here, says Mr Symmons, 
very finely, “ here, as it were, he 
scents the blood; he catches, as it 
were, a glimpse behind the curtain, 
when all of a sudden it drops, and 
leaves him in darkness, amidst the 
embers of his expiring inspiration.” 
Thus,— 


* But O! upon the earth when once is shed 
Black deadly blood of man, 
Who will call up the black blocd from 
the ground— 
With moving incantation’s charm ? 
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Check’d not Jove himself the man, 

The mighty leech, who knew so well the 
art 

To raise the silent dead ? 


I pause! some fate from Heaven forbids 
The fate within me utter more, 

Else had my heart outran my tongue, 
And pour’d the torrent o’er. 

Silence and darkness close upon my soul, 
She roars within, immured, 

And in the melancholy gloom 

Of dying embers fades away ! 


But where, all this time, has been 
Cassandra? Sitting mute and mo- 
tionless in her chariot, before the pa- 
lace. Agamemnon and his train have 
all entered within the gates, all but 
the Trojan Princess and Prophetess. 
But Clytemnestra having got her 
prime victim into her clutches, now 
seizes upon the captive. She comes 
out to order in Cassandra, with words 
of kindness and insult, that harrow 
up one’s soul. “ Come forth out of 
that wain, nor be too overweening 
—too high-stomached for thy lot. 
What! she hears me not—the lan- 

uage she is mistress of is strange— 
and like the swallow’s, a barbarian 
talk. Nay, I have no time to dally 
with her. Cannot she at least speak 
with inarticulate barbarian hand ?” 
Still Cassandra utters not a word. 
The Chorus, always kind, tries to 
soothe her into speech; but she re- 
mains stone-still and stone-mute. 
Her looks are waxing wild. For the 
Chorus says, “ That stranger maid, 
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the manner of her bearing is, as it 
were, of a wild beast’s newly caught!” 
—* Why, yes,” cries Clytemnestra, 
savagely ; “ why, sure she looks as 
if she would rave—she who comes 
among us from a new-sacked city 
with all its horrors fresh upon her 
soul! She champs, and knows not 
yet how to bear the bridle; but soon 
shall her bloody mettle be foamed 
away. But no longer will I submit 
to such dishonouring; thus casting 
away words upon Her!” and Cly- 
temnestra re-enters the palace. 
Then comes the Scene of Scenes 
—the Inspiration of Inspirations— 
the Immortal Prophetic Raiege of 
Cassandra. We remember dear old 
Henry Mackenzie once descanting 
to us with his mild volubility on the 
prodigious power the Poets of our 
modern ages possessed in describing 
the workings of disordered intellect— 
a power which, he said, was unknown 
to the ancients. He had forgotten all 
the Three Greek Tragedians; but we 
ventured to read off-hand—transla- 
ting as we went—the madness of Cas- 
sandra. The old man was astonish- 
ed, and confessed that it was equal 
to any thing in Shakspeare—to Lear! 


O woe, woe, woe! O Earth! O Gods! 
Apollo! Apollo! 


So raves she for a while, the Chorus 
catching the contagion, and wailing 
in dismal harmony with the Prophet- 
ess. Symmons has here all the spirit 
of Aéschylus. 


379. 


CASSANDRA. 
Ha! ha! that dismal and abhorred house ! 
The good Gods hate its dark and conscious walls! 
It knows of kinsmen by their kinsmen slain, 
And many a horrid death-rope swung ! 
A house, where men like beasts are slain ! 
The floor is all in blood ! 
cHOKUS. 
The stranger seems sharp-scented like a hound, 
And searches as for bodies she would find ! 
CASSANDRA. 
These are my witnesses! I follow them ! 
Phantoms of children ! terribly they weep ! 
Their throats cut ! and the supper that I see 
Of roast flesh smoking, that their father eats ! 
CHORUS. 
We heard, O prophetess, of thy great name ; 
Aye—but we want no prophets in this house. 
CASSANDRA. 
Alas! ye Gods, what is she thinking on ? 
And what is this that looks so young and fresh ? 


Mighty, mighty is the load 
She is unravelling in these dark halls! 
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A foul deed for her dear friends plotteth she, 
Too sore to bear, and waxing past all cure! 
Where's Succour? fled far off! Where’s Help? it stands at bay ! 

CHORUS. 
What. means she now ? ’twas lately Atreus’ feast; 
’Tis an old story, and the city’s talk. 

CASSANDRA. 
Alas! ah wretch, ah! what art chou about? 
A man’s in the bath—beside him there stands 
One wrapping him round—the bathing clothes drop, 
Like shrouds they appear to me, dabbled in blood ! 
O for to see what stands there at the end! 
Yet ‘twill be quick—’tis now upon the stroke ! 
A hand is stretch’d out—and another, too! 
As though it were a-grasping—lovk, look, look ! 
CHORUS. 
’Tis yet all dark to me: by riddles posed, 
I find no way in these blind oracles. 
CASSANDRA. 


Ha, ha! - Alas, alas! 


What's that ? 


Is that hell’s dragnet that I see? 
Dragnet! or woman! she, the very she 
Who slept beside thee in the midnight bower, 
Wife and murd’ress! Howl, dark quires! 

Howl in timbrel'’d anthems dark 

For Atreus’ deadly line, 

And the stony shower of blood. 

CHORUS. 

Ye Gods! what vengeance of a Fury’s this 
Thou bidd’st take up her clarion in these halls? 


As I heard thy doleful word, 


mid okece | Chased is my merry sprite, 

And trickling up my heart has run 

The blood-drop changed to saffron hue; 

Which from the spear-fallen man 

Drops apace upon the ground, 

Flitting together with the rays 

Of the setting sun of life. 

CASSANDRA. 

Ha, ha! see there! see there ! 
Keep the bull from the heifer, drive, drive her away ! 
The bull is enchafed and hoodwink’d, and roars ; 
His black branching horns have received the death stab! 
He sprawls and falls headlong! he lies in the bath, 
Beside the great smouldering cauldron that burns 
The cauldron burns,—it has a deadly blue! 


In many a lovely lay Cassandra then 
laments her lost delights—when like 
a nightingale she used to sing in her 
native groves—and interweaves mag- 
nificent pictures of the destruc- 
tion of Troy. All holy feasts, sa- 
crifice, and blood of kine, when her 
father kept festival in his old bow- 
ers,.all unavailing! Nought availed 
the sacrifice gorged with the blood 
of the rich meadow-feeders, to save 
thesacred city ! “She passed through 
the storm of passion and, suffer- 
ing, even as I now shall pour out 


soon my warm bigod upon, the . 


earth!” - « Hush! hush!" :sings. the 


Chorus—“ ’Tis some God who hath 


put that bad sprite into thy mind— 
with the power of a demon, and with 
strong heavy spells, making death- 
bearing outcries and horrible moans ! 
I am confounded—and know not 
what may be the end.” Cassandra 
cries, “ Butthou’lt know it soon! No 
longer like a bride veils the God his 
visage! The oracle peeps through 
the mistiness—driving the clouds 
eastwards—Blow ! blow! ye winds! 
for soon he will eome! he will 
come! rolling his woes upon the 
beach of sterms! soon out of the 
troubled deep will he stir up huger 
far, and dashing in.daylight a wave 
against the eastern cliff !’’ 
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I shall have no more - Buk & 
To teach you in enigmas; I'll speak plain. 
And be-ye witness whilst I, snuffing bleod, 
Run on the footsteps of things done of old. 
Pale phantoms brood within yon guarded towers, 
And ne’er do vanish from the spectred halls ; 
Screams are heard nightly, and a dismal din 
Of strange, terrific, and unearthly quires,’ 
Singing in horrid, full harmonic chord ! 
Like what they sing of ! nothing good I ween ! 
And there are those, who bide within the house, 
Right hard to drive such inmates out of doors, 
For, blood of mortal man since they have drank, 
Their riot more unquenchable does grow ; 
The Masque of Sisters! the Erinnyes drear ! 
They are all seated in the rooms above, 
Chanting how Até came into the house 
In the beginning: gloomily they look! 
Each sings the lay in catches round, each has 
Foam on her lips, and gnashes grim her teeth, 
Where heavily the incestuous brother sleeps, 
Stretch’d in pale s!umber on the haunted bed. 
Ha! do the shafts fly upright at the mark? 
Fly the shafts right, or has the yew-bow miss’d ? 
Methinks the wild beast in the covert’s hit ; 
Or rave I, dreaming of prophetic lies, 
Like some poor minstrel knocking at the doors ? 
Come, bear thou witness, out with it on oath, 
That I know well the old sins of this house ! 


“Who gave thee,” asks the Chorus, breath of love and pleasing fire—I 
“the prophetic power?” “Apollo! said it should be, but I spoke him 
Apollo! he was the champion who false—and for my transgression none 


vehemently breathed upon me the believed my words.” 


“OO! O! hu! hu! alas! 

The pains again have seized me! my brain turns ! 

Hark to the alarum and prophetic cries ! 

The dizziness of horror swims my head ! 

D’ye see those yonder, sitting on the towers ? 

Like dreams their figures! Blood-red is their hair! 

Like young ones murder’d by some kinsmen false ; 

Horrible shadows! with hands full of flesh ! 

Their bowels and their entrails they hold up, 

Their own flesh, O most execrable dish ! 

They hold it ; out of it their father ate! 

But in revenge of them there’s one who plots, 

A certain homebred, crouching, coward lion ; 

Upon his lair the rolling lion turns, 

And keeps house close, until the coming of 

My master! said I master? Out! alas! 

I am a slave, and I must bear the yoke. . 

King of the ships, and sacker of great Troy, =. 

Thou know’st not what a hateful bitch’s tongue, . 

Glozing and fawning, sleekfaced all the while, 

Will do! like Até stealing in the dark! 

ace Out on such daring! female will turn slayer 

eb '.  * And kill the male! What name to call het? Snake, - 
fw 0 ‘Horrible monster, crested amphisbena,© 9 


-» Or some dire Scylla dwelling amid ruck! °°") 


i7 ly Teo 0 Fngulfing seamen in her howling éaves! ©"  °" 

taguil qu tite The raving of Hell's mother fires hétcheeks, © 0" oa 
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To all around her war and trumpet’s rage. 
O what a shout was there! it tere the skies 
As in the battle when the tide rolls back ! 
*T was the great championess—how fierce, how fell! 
No, 'tis all joy, and welcome home, sweet lord, 
The war is o’er, the merry feast’s begun. 
Well, well, ye don’t believe me—"'tis all one. 
For why? what will be, will be; time will come; 
Ye will be there, and pity me, and say, 
‘ She was indeed too true a prophetess.’ 
CHORUS. 
The Thyestean feast of children’s flesh ! 
I know it, and I shudder! Fear is on me, 
Hearing it nothing liken’d at or sketch’d, 
The very truth ; but for those other things, 
I heard! and fall’n out from the course I run. 
CASSANDRA. 
I say thou shalt see Agamemnon’s death ! 
CHORUS. 
Hush, hush, unhappy one, lie still thy tongue !” 


“What man?” asks the Chorus, 
“ What man such execrable deed 
designs?” “Of murder are their 
thoughts ?” “ I heard strange things 


—strange rumours !—yet the name 
of a murderer I| heard not!” “ And 
yet I know the Greek tongue— 
aye—I could speak |” 


* O what a mighty fire comes rolling on me! 

Help! help! Lycean Apollo! Ah me! ah me! 

She there, that two-legg’d lioness! lying with 

A wolf, the highbred lion being away, 

Will kill me! woful creature that I am! | 

And like one busy mixing poison up, 

She'll fill me such a cup too in her ire! 

She cries out, whetting all the while a sword 

*Gainst him, ’tis me, and for my bringing here 

That such a forfeit must be paid with death ! 

O why then keep this mockery on my head ? 

Off with ye, laurels, necklaces, and wands! iP 

The crown of the prophetic maiden’s gone! j 
[ Tearing her robes. 

Away, away! die ye ere yet I die! 

I will requite your blessings, thus, thus, thus ! 

Find out some other maiden, dight her rich, 

Ay, dight her rich in miseries like me ! 

And lo! Apollo! himself! tearing off 

My vest oracular! Oh! cruel God ! 

Thou hast beheld me, e’en in these thy robes, 

Scoff’d at when I was with my kinsmen dear, 

And made my enemies’ most piteous despite, q 

And many a bad name had I for thy sake; 

A Cybele’s mad-woman, beggar priestess, 

Despised, unheeded, beggar’d and in hunger ; 

And yet I bore it all for thy sweet sake. 

And now to fill thy cup of vengeance up, 

Prophet, thou hast undone thy prophetess ! 

And led me to these passages of death! 

A block stands for the altar of my sire ; 

It waits for me, upon its edge to die, 

Stagger'd with blows—in hut red spouting blood! 

Oh! oh! but the great Gods will hear my cries 

Shrilling for vengeance through the vaulted roofs! 

The Gods will venge us when we're dead aud cold. 

Another gallant at death-deeds will come! 
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Who's at the gates? a young man, fair and tall,* 
A stranger, by his garb, from foreign parts ; 
Or one who long since has been exiled here: 
A stripling, murderer of his mother’s breast ! 
Brave youth, avenger of his father’s death ! 
He'll come to build the high-wrought architrave, 
Surmounting all the horrors of the dome. 
I say, the Gods have sworn that he shall come. 
His father’s corse (his crest lies on the ground) 
Rises, and towers before him on the road ! 
What, mourning still? what, still my eyes in tears? 
And here, too, weeping on a foreign land? 
I, who have seen high-towered Ilion’s town 
Fall, as it fell; whilst they who dwelt therein 
Are, as they are! before high-judging Heaven! 
I'll go and do it! I'll be bold to die !— 
I have a word with ye, ye gates of Hell! 

[ To the gates of the palace as she is about to enter. 
I pray ye, let me have a mortal stroke, 
That without struggling, all this body’s blood 
Pouring out plenteously, in gentle stream 
Of easy dying, I may close my eyes!” 


“ O woful creature,” sings the 
Chorus —“ woful, too, and wise! 
O maid! thou hast been wandering 
far and wide! But if in earnest thou 
dost know thy fate, why like a hei- 
fer, goaded by a God, why fearless 
dost thou walk to the altar?”’— 
“ Foh! foh! foh !’—“ What means 
foh! foh! Some loathing at thy 
heart ?’?—“ The house breathes 
scents of murderous droppin 
blood !”—“ How so? ’tis smell o 


burning sacrifice !”—“ Like is the 
vapour as from out a tomb !”—“ A 
dismal character thou givest this 
house !”—“ Well! well! Pll enter, 
pros ics ang me all my shrieks ! ri 
enter! E’en in these horrid domes 
Pll wail aloud myself and Agamem- 
non. Life, farewell! I’ve had enough 
of thee! But remember me! A dy- 
ing woman speaks! For maid one 
day shall die wife! man for man! 
for that ill-starred husband !” 


“ Once more! once more! oh let my voice be heard ! 
I love to sing the dirges of the dead, 

My own death knell, myself my death knell ring ! 
The sun rides high, but soon will set for me; 

O sun! I pray to thee by thy last light, 

And unto those who will me honour do, 

Upon my hateful murderers wreak the blood 

Of the poor slave they murder in her chains, 

A helpless, easy, unresisting victim ! 

O mortal, mortal state! and what art thou? 

E’en in thy glory comes the changing shade, 

And makes thee like a vision glide away ! 

And then misfortune takes the moisten’d sponge, 
And clean effaces all the picture out !” 


Cassandra enters the palace, and 
the Chorus, confounded and lost in 
awe, moralizes over the pagers 
glories of high estate. “ The Gods,” 
they say, “ have blessed the arms of 
our king! The Gods have given him 
the city of Priam. Home has he re- 
turned with celestial honours. But 
what! if now he is to rue the blood 


of olden times, and dying to pay for- 
feit to the dead! Oh! who of mor- 
tals, as he hears this story told, would 
wish not that his own horoscope 
might be beneath a low and harm- 
less star !”’ 
“ AGAMEMNOK (within. ) 
O! O! wirnin tHere! O! Srase’p to 
DEATH ! 





*, Orestes. 
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FIRST CHORUS. 
Hist! some one cries! I HEART A VOICE 
cry, Srass’p! 
AGAMEMNON. 
O! O! aaarn! anorner stow! O! O! 
SECOND CHORUS. 
*Tis tHe Kino’s voice! Ye Gons! THe 
DEED Is poINnG ! 
THIRD CHORUS. 
Hark! Ler vs QUICKLY COUNSEL WHAT TO 
vo! ‘ 
FOURTH CHORUS. 
Let's RAISE THE TOWN, AND CRY THROUGH 
ALL THE STREETS, 
Herr! weve! anp succour TO THE PA- 
LACE-GATEs !” 


Who had murder’d the King of Men ? 
who ? Why—who could it with any 
propriety have been but the Queen of 

omen ? ’Twas fitting that none but 
Clytemnestra should murder Aga- 
memnon. He was her own husband 
—she alone had a right to shew him 
into the bath—with her own hands 
to put the tunic tenderly over his 
shoulders—and to enclose his heroic 
arms within its inextricable folds— 





and then to smite him on the fore- 
head with her two-edged axe—once 
and again—till down he fell—as Ho- 
mer says somewhere in the Odyssey 
—like an ox at the stall. There was 
no-one’ who dared, at the instigation 
of Cassandra, to “ keep the heifer 
from the bull.” She gored him to 
death—and then filled all the byre 
with her lowings and her bellow- 
ings, till echoes shook all the stalls, 
and the floor ran with blood. You 
would not surely have had the cow- 
ardly Aigisthus to slay his sovereign ? 
He was a dolt—she was a demon. 
“Fierce as ten furies, terrible as 
hell,”’—she strode out of the bath— 
forth from the palace—and, lo! she 
comes with the bloody axe over her 
shoulders, and proclaims the deed 
to the Chorus, that they, like ballad- 
singers, may chant it over Argos. 
“ Here you have a full and particu- 
lar account,’ &c. Lo! she comes ! 
she is here—and hush ! for she is 
about to speak. 


These hands have struck the blow ! 


’ Tis like the deeds that have been done of yore! 
Past ! and my feet are now upon the spot ! 
And so I did it, and I'll not deny it, 

That fly he could not, nor himself defend ! 

A net without an outlet, as it were 

A drag for fishes, round about I staked, 

An evil garment! yet all richly wrought! 

I smote him twice: after two groans his limbs 
Sunk under him, and then upon the ground 

I clove at him again with a third blow, 


To quit my vow to Hades under ground, 
Warden of dead men in the pale blue lake ! 
Thus falling, his own life he renders up, 
Sighing and sobbing such a mighty gush, 
Which spouted from his streaming wounds amain, 
That he cast on me the black bloody drops, 
In that black dew rejoicing, as the seeds 
Joy at the coming of the heaven-sent shower 
Raining upon them, in the blowing hour, 
When the sweet blossoms glow with purple birth. 
This being e’en so, ye prime of Argive men, 
Rejoice ye, if rejoicing be your mood. 
I am so full of joy, that if ’t were seemly 
To pour libations on a corpse, I wou’d do it ; 
And just it were—aye, most exceeding just. 
With such accursed potions he who here 
Has fill’d a chalice, drinks it off himself ! 
; CHORUS. 

Amazement |. that a woman should thus speak ! 
What horrid belduess!, o’er her husband's corse ! 
= CLYTEMNESTRA., — 

Ye try me like a,woman. weak in mind. 


My heart shakes.not, my- tongue proclaims the deed, 


sertearia 
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And thou, or praise, or blame me, as thou wilt,:! 
*Tisone tome. He share i is Agamemnon, | 


My spouse—a corpse ! this right hand did the work 


A righteous handicraftsman! Even so! 
CHORUS. 

What evil thing,.O woman! hast thou ate, 

Eatable, nursed upon earth’s venom’d lap; 

Or potable, from out the hoary sea, 

That thou hast put this sacrifice to burn 

Amidst the curses of the tongues of men? 


Thou hast cast him from thee, thou hast cut him off, 


Thou'lt be cast off thyself! 

A mighty hate unto thy country’s men! 
CLYTEMNESTRA. 

Now ye do doom me from this city flight 

And hatred, and to have the tongues of men 

In curses on me; but to this man then, 

No, not one word in pity didst thou speak, 

















Who thought no more his tender child to spare 
Than a young lamb from fleecy pastures torn 


From out the midst of his unnumber’d sheep, 
His child, and mine! the dearest of my womb! 
When he her blood a drear enchantment athe 


To lull the howlings of the Thracian blasts! a 
Wasn’t that a man to drive out from the gates 
To expiate pollutions? But to me, r mite; 
Sitting in audience of my deeds, thou art —evably rds 
A harsh judge! But I say this unto thee! - fl 278 
Threaten away, for I too am prepared 

In the like manner—rule me, if thou canst 

Get by thy hand the mastery—rule me then— 

But if the contrary be the doom of God, 

T’ll teach ye lessons for greybeards to learn.” 


Then follows a dreadful colloquy 
between Clytemnestra and the Cho- 
rus. Her soul is up in the clouds— 
his soul is down in the dust. She 
yells like an eagle—he sobs like a 
pigeon—she growls like a lion—he 

roans like a stricken deer—what 
careth the Fury for the idle impre- 
cations of a silly old man? He tells 
her, 


“ Thy soul is maddening yet 
As on the gore drops fresh and wet ! 
A drop upon thy eyes does show 
Of unavenged blood ! 
The time will come, when, left alone, 


Thou'lt wring thy hands, and vainly 
moan 

Thy friends away! Thy murderers by, 

Thou wilt pay blow for blow !” 


What hath she to say in answer to 
that? Quails she, in her pride of 
place, already with remorse? Sees 
she already the snaky sisters ? Shud- 
ders she at the avenging phantom of 
her own son—Orestes doomed to 
shed in expiation his own mother’s 
blood? You shall hear. She calls 
on the Chorus to listen to her de- 
fence. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
“* And thou shalt hear my just and solemn oath! 
By the full vengeance taken for my child, 
By Até and Erinnys, at whose shrines 
I’ve slain this man, a bloody sacrifice, 
I think not in the House of Fear to walk, 
Whilst on my hearth Agisthus burneth ee. 
As he is wont, his heart still true to’ mine :' 
For he’s my boldness, and no little shield. 
‘Low lies the man who did me deadly wrong ; , 
Low lies the minion of Troy's fair’ wepeeen abe 
An@she:his captive, and his soothtayer,=°"* “°° ~ 


His paramour, his lovely prophetess, 
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She whom he trusted, true to him in bed, 
And, on the naval galleys as she rode, 

Not unrequited, what these two have done! 
For he e’en so; and she most like a swan 

Kept singing still her last song in the world, 

A deadly, wailing, melancholy strain: 

Now on the earth she lies, stretch’d out in blood, 
And her dishevell’d tresses sweep the ground : 
Cold sweats of death sit on her marble face ; 
His love! his beauty! ’Twas to me he brought 
This piece of daintiness.” 


The drama is done—well done we that the spirit that breathes through 
think—but there remains a dreadful it (the want of the divine music of 
dialogue yet between the Queen and the Greek versification is a sad one), 
the Chorus. Mr Symmons has made may be given better in very literal 
poetry of it—but we venture to hope prose. Letustry—sometimes ata loss. 


CHORUS. 


Alas! alas! O that some fate, not agonizing nor couch-confining, with speed might 
come,—bringing upon us the endless sleep! Since now the most beniguant Guardian 
of the State has been overpowered, and endured the last extremity from the hands of his 
own wife! For by his own wife hath he been murdered ! Ob law-violating Helen! 
who singly having destroyed many heroes innumerable lives at Troy, hast now 


cropped as a flower the life of the noblest of them all—the high-honoured Agamem- 


non, by an inexpiable, an unwashed murder '' 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 


Do not thou, we beseech thee, overwhelmed by these things, pray for the lot of 
death ! Neither turn thou thy wrath, we beseech thee, against Helen—because she was, 
as thou sayest, a man-exterminator—because singly she slew, forsooth, the lives of the 
Grecian heroes—because she, so sayest thou, hath caused an incomprehensible distress! | 
Why blame—why be thus wrathful with Helen? 


CHORUS. 


Oh Deity! who pressest heavily upon this house, and the two descendants of Tan- 
talus, and who confirmest in women a heart gnawing strength, equal to that of men! 
But see—see like a hateful raven, lawlessly placing herself on the body, and hear how 
she glories hymning a strain! 


CLYTEMNESTRA. } 4 


Why—now thou hast rectified the judgment of thy mouth, by naming the Family 


Demon! the Demon of the House! For from this source the blood-licking lust is 
nourished in its bowels, and before that the former affliction had ceased, lo! a new 
bloud-shedding ! 


Assuredly thou referrest to a Demon in this house mighty and heavy in his wrath! 
Alas, alas, a grievous evil of destructive and insatiable fortune !— Alas, alas, by means 
of Jupiter, the Cause of all, the Worker of all! For what is brought about for Y 
mortals without Jupiter? Which of these things is not God-ordained? Alas, alas, O 
King! O King! How shall I weep for thee! What can I say out of a woful heart! 
Thou liest in the meshes of this spider, breathing out thy life by an unholy death! 

Alas, me—me! subdued by a treacherous destiny, there thou liest on this servile 
couch, by means of a two-edged weapon brandished in the hand. 


Thou assertest that this deed is mine. But do not affirm * * * * * * that I 
am the wife of Agamemnon! The ancient grim Fury of Atreus, that stern ban- 


HORUS. 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 





queter, impersonating the wife of him that lies dead, she hath punished him—sacri- | 
ficing over the young a full-grown victim! 


CHORUS. 


But that you are sackless of this murder who shall testify? How? How? The 


Fury, indeed, sprung from his father may have been a fellow-helper! Black Discord 


constrains them by the kindred afflux of blood; whither also advancing, Black Dis- { 
cord shall give them over to an offspring-devouring horror. Alas, alas, O King, O 


CLYTEMNESTRA. 
Methinks that he met with a death not unbecoming a freeman. He did not, } 














end. 
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indeed, inflict mischief on this house in a guileful manner—no, not he; but then 
my fair Branch sprung from him—my much-wept Iphigenia—having used her un- 
worthily—why, let him not, now that he has received a worthy recompense, vaunt 
exultingly! Let him not exult, having expiated, by a sword-inflicted death, the deed 
which he was the first to do—the sacrifice of my Iphigenia! 

CHORUS. 

I am at a loss—being deprived of judgment—how I shall turn my kindly cares— 
for this house is falling around me into ruin. But I dread—I dread—the house- 
shaking, blood-covered rattling of the tempest! For the sprinkling drop by drop 
ceases; and Fate, for some other matter of vengeance, is sharpening retribution 
on other whetstones ! 





SEMICHOR. 

Alas! Earth! Earth! Oh that thou had’st received me, before I had looked upon 
this Man, now occupying the earth-lying couch of the silver-sided bath! Who 
shall bury him? Who lament him? Wilt thou dare to do this, having slain thy own 
husband? Wilt thou dare to bewail his spirit, and for a dreadful deed unjustly to 
perform an ungrateful service? Ungrateful to the murdered! Alas! alas! Who, 
pouring out with tears a funeral eulogium on the godlike man, shall mourn in 
truthfulness of soul ? 

CLYTEMNESTRAs 

It suits you not to speak of this concern! By our hand he fell—he died. And we 
will bury him—not with family-lamentations—but Iphigenia, his daughter, shall 
cordially, as she ought, meet her father at the swift-flowing Ferry of Sorrows, and 
folding him in her arms, shall kiss her*father! Ha! ha! 

CHORUS. 

This reproach springs from a former reproach ; but all is mystery. She—TIphigenia 
—cuts him off who cut her off—the Slayer drees his weird. But it remains that she, 
the other Perpetrator, should suffer in Jove’s destined time. For who could expel 
from the house this devoted family? Are they not all glued and fastened to one 
another, and to calamity ? 

CLYTEMNESTRA. 

The Divine Decree hath justly fallen on this Man, Lookat him! My wish, then, 
is to frame a Covenant with the Demon of the Plisthenide; and though difficult 
to be borne, yet to bear all these things! As to what remains, let the Demon depart 
and afflict another family with self-inflicted death. Provided I have but a small 
portion of the possessions, it is quite enough for me—having driven from the house 
mutual-murdering madnesses! 


ZEgisthus now appears for the first horrid conduct of Agamemnon’s fa- 
time, and it seems to have been the ther Atreus to his ( Agisthus,) father 
aim of Zeschylus to make him as Thyestes—the old story of the stew- 
contemptible as was consistent with ed children. He therefore calls him- 
the laws of the drama. He vindi- self “ righteous executioner.” 
cates the murder, on the score of the 


“ T have my wrongs too, like my wretched sire, 
For I was with him when he took to flight, 
And all his children follow’d at his back, 
Thirteen in number. I, the youngest, was 
Then in my swaddling clothes, a child in arms, 
Not conscious of the horrors of that day ; 

But I grew up, and Dicé rear’d my head, 

And brought me home: though exil'’d, I was near, Se 
Revolving curiously each means of death, 

And all the phantoms of the assassin’s soul ; 

And I have gall’d him: now, if it is my fate, 

Why, let me die: I cannot fall disgraced, 

Now I have seen him wrapt in Dicé’s toils.” 


The Chorus, however, cannot sto- “ Sure as thou livest, I say, thou shalt not 
mach this argument—which might ‘scape 
perhaps have availed a nobler man The volleys of the people, stony showers, 
—and they threaten him with an evil And their just curses, hurl'd at thy head an 
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The Chorus then upbraids him with 
having had the villainy to plot, with- 
out the courage with his own hand 
to perpetrate, the murder. But there 
ZEgisthus has him on the hip—for 
he cries vauntingly, 


*"Why, you dull fool! twas stratagem 
and guile! 

And who so fit as Woman for the plot ? 

*T would have marr’d all had I but shewn 
my face ; 

I must have been suspected as his foe, 

His ancient, old, hereditary foe. 

But now ‘tis done, and I am at my ease! 

Tl take his treasures, and I'l] mount his 
throne.” 


He then, after the fashion of usurp- 
ers, threatens to scourge, imprison, 
and kill all who are disobedient, and 
especially the Chorus. But the Cho- 
rus is not to be intimidated in the 
discharge of his duty, and keeps sa- 
tirizing the coward to such a pitch 
of virulence, threatening to call in 
armed people to kill the cowardly 
murderer of the king, that but for the 
interposition of Clytemnestra, we 
suspect the old gentleman would 
have bit the dust. Clytemnestra is 
now the most merciful of murder- 
esses, and glides purring round about 
her prey like a satiated tigress. How 
sweet ! 


“ Stay, stay, dearest Zigisthus! stay thy 


hands! 

Let’s not do further harm. Behold, here 
lies 

A wretched harvest which we have to 
reap ! 


‘We have had enough of woe! Let’s not be 


bloody ! 
But go, old men! repair unto your homes 
Before aught happens! "T'was the Time 
and Fate 
That made us act e’en so as we have acted: 
But with the deed sufficient has been done! 
And we are plunged, alas! full deep in 


woe, 
Struck by the demon in his horrid rage.” 


The Chorus takes the hint, and de- 
parts—muttering something about— 
Orestes. 


CLYTEMNESTRA (to Agisthus. ) 
“ Think nought of these vain barkings : 
Sin and I 
Will take the rule, the sceptre, and the 
might, 
And order all things in this house aright.” 
[Exeunt omnes. 


‘The drama, then, ends well—/ap- 
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pily—and some persons may object 
to it on that score, who wish always 
“to assert eternal Providence, and 
justify the ways of God to man.” 
But in the first place, remember that 
it is a Greek tragedy, and what Mil- 
ton says of Fate. Aischylus lived 
before the Christian era some hun- 
dred years, and the wisest men held 
then strange doctrines about Jove. 

But, secondly, though the last 
words that fall from the lips of Cly- 
temnestra are, 


“* And order all things in this house 
aright,” 

we have our own doubts about her 
being able to accomplish her house- 
hold plans. We question if she were 
perfectly happy that night in the arms 
of her paramour. Who knows but 
that she walked about the palace in 
her sleep, wringing, as if washing 
her hands, like another great sinner, 
and muttering, “Out, damned spot!” 
Sleep has a very sensitive conscience. 
Somnus is as good as a Chorus, and 
the moment an atrocious criminal 
shuts his or her eyes, the inner king- 
dom undergoes a reform, which cer- 
tainly is revolution. You are wrong, 
then, in saying, that the tragedy end- 
ed happily—for Clytemnestra—hang- 
ed herself! 

Hanged herself! Shocking! But 
*tis not mentioned in my Lempriere. 
Well, then, she did not hang herself; 
but a beautiful young man, almost a 
boy, a mere lad, cut her throat, and 
haggled her body into pieces. Her 
own Son! and that was retribution. 
An eye for an eye—a tooth for a tooth 
—blood for blood. ’Tis a law as 
old as the hills—and often has the 
fulfilment of the law made the hills 
blush red, without the aid of the 
setting sun. Rivers of gore have 
run down their sides, and all the 
trees round about been like purple 
beeches, from the spray of such 
ghastly waterfalls. Yes! as one of 
our own dramatists says, 


“© The element of water moistens the 
earth, 

But blood flies upwards, and bedews the 
heavens !” 


What think ye was really the 
character of Clytemnestra ? Did her 
hatred of her husband originate in 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia ? Per 


haps 
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No mother can endure to see her 
daughter killed “ like a kid,” by her 
own father, even on the altar. But 
we fear that her hatred of her hus- 
band grew out of her love for her 
aramour—not the reverse process. 
he adulteress: longed to be a mur- 
deress. The two characters are kin- 
dred and congenial—and walk hand 
in hand. Besides ten years is a long 
absence—and many are the trials 
and temptations of a lone “ widow- 
woman.” égisthus was probably 
the finest man-animal in Argos— 
nay,in all Greece. And know you 
the full force of —— infatuation ? 
Then—are you a miserable man or 
woman—and beware ! 

But all this throws but faint light 
on the darkness of the mystery of 
that guilt. The secret to be told is 
the constitution of Clytemnestra’s 
own soul. Thoughts that entered 
there changed their colour. Some 
waxed wondrous pale—and others 
grew fiery red—some were mute 
and sullen—others hissed like ser- 
pents—and some roared like very 
thunder—rolling all round the hori- 
zon with multiplying echoes, and 
then dying on the far distance like 
an earthquake. 

But whatever was the constitution 
of her soul, her conduct was magna- 
nimous. It shewed her soul was— 
large. It could hold a prodigious sum 
of wickedness, It was like one of the 
Cauldrons of the Bullers of Buchan. 
They, you know, are not only always 
black, but always boiling, and the 
reason is, that day and night the 
abysses are disturbed by the sea. The 
sea will not let them rest in peace— 
but fills them, whether they will or 
no, with perpetual foam—everlast- 
ing breakers—an eternal surf. In the 
calmest day, the lull itself is dread- 
ful; yet is the place not without its 
beauty, and all the world confesses 
that it is sublime. 

This is impressive, you say, but 
vague. Aye—vague enough—dim 
and dismal—-and so is Sin. But we 
beg leave to say something more defi- 
nite. Issuing from her Palace, to 
give orders that the whole city should 
be set ablaze with sacrificial fires, 
Clytemnestra looked every inch a 
Queen. Her figure dilated almost to 

igantic height—yet still “ grace was 
im all her steps.” Her face was fierce 
but fair—bold* but’ bright—for was 
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she not the sister of Helen? Stately 
stood she, as Juno’s self, and glori- 
ous exceedingly were the white 
wavings of her arms, as she describ- 
ed the “ Fires that drew their linea 
from Mount Ida;” the Poetess of the 
Burning Beacons. Never was sove- 
reign so bid hail as Agamemnon, on 
his return to Argos, by her whose 
words flowed richer than the pur- 
ple robes she bade be strewed be- 
neath the victorious feet of her lord 
the king. As she followed him into 
the palace, she was—was she not, 
a magnificent Erinnys? See her 
with haughty head encircled with 
scorn and fire, frowning fear and 
fright upon the soul of Cassandra, 
then awakened tothe doom of death ! 
Imagine the Fury with uplifted axe 
—and then, with brain-beaten fore- 
head, her victim falling, a Groan, at 
her feet beside the Bloody Bath. 
Won’t you believe her own word ? 
See her then sprinkling herself with 
her husband’s blood, as with the 
dewdrops of the sunny morning. 
Then down on your knees before 
her—as red from the sacrifice she 
issues forth exultingly into the light 
of day, before her own’ palace—for 
now it is her own—in the heart of 
her own Argos—for now she is in- 
deed a Queen—in presence of the 
Chorus, who, you know, are the re- 
presentatives of Humanity—with the 
dim axe cresting her crown—and 
justifying the deed—with her “I 
did it !”—and then say if she be not 
a more glorious being far than mor- 
tal eyes have beheld before or since 
—and that but one being ever lived 
on earth who might have personated 
the fateful Phantom—who else but— 
nay do not start at “the change that 
comes o’er the spirit of my dream” — 
who else but Saran Sippons ? 

And have we not a single word to 
say for Cassandra? Not one. Yet 
methinks there is one yet alive who 
might once have well personated the 
raving Prophetess. Beautiful must 
have looked the captive Princess in 
her car, mute and motionless as a 
statue, during all that kind, but cruel 
colloquy, between Clytemnestra, 
Agamemnon, and the Chorus, that 
determined the fate of the King, and 
of her his bosom-slave, by the fate.uf 
war... Yet, though Agamemnon en- 
jgyed what .wag refused. to -Apotlo, 

n soul Cassandra was still a virgin. 
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But when Apollo overshadowed her, 


and her soul awoke to all those 
sights of blood, then fell down from 
its holy fillet all that bright length 
of sun-loved hair, and shrouded her 
fragile form in the mystery of mad- 
ness, dishevelled in harmony with 
the music that wailed from her in- 
spired lips! Never was madness so 
disastrous and so divine as hers— 
Poetess, Priestess, and Prophetess 
—raging and raving with the God. 
And when in the act of flinging away 
all her secret adornments, that they 
might not be profaned by the gush- 
ing of her own blood, how piteously 
must she have implored the Chorus, 
only for their compassion! And when 
turning to take one last look of the 
Day, of the Sun-God, who had turn- 
ed towards her with passion, and 
was shining now on her dying day, 
who would have resembled the de- 
lirious victim on the threshold of 
the Palace of Blood, who but she 
who was so beauteous as Juliet, on 


the Balcony and in the Tomb—who 


but tue O' Netw? 

Agamemnon we saw but for a 
shortest hour—a glorious tree doom- 
ed to fall in a moment axe-stricken 
by the woodswoman, with all its shade 
and sunshine, leaving a gap in the sky. 
Never saw we but one man who 
looked on the stage like the “ King 
of Men.” Well would the Grecian 
regal robes have become his majes- 
tic form,—well would that noble 
face—though “ay twas more of 
the “ Antique Roman’s” than the 
Greek’s—have shed its mild and 
monarchical light over Queen—Cas- 
sandra—Chorus—all Argos! Who 
might have adumbrated Agamemnon 
the Sovereign Shadow—who but— 
KEMBLE ? 


/ 


Who, the Chorus? There have 
been persons who thought the Cho- 
rus a blot on the Greek Drama! ! 
They would have washed it out—or 
cut out the piece—and left a hole in 
the veil. Others have called it an en- 
cumbrance—a drag. It is precisely 
such an encumbrance as a man’s 
soul is to his body. But let us not 
allude to fools. The Chorus in the 
Agamemnon is a noble character. 
He keeps to the affair in hand—as if 
he were himself the chief actor— yet 
he is never too forward—and on the 
wished-for opening of his lips you 
hear “the still sad music of humani- 
ty !” Who shall be the Chorus? We 
must have fifteen elderly gentlemen. 
Let Oxford—Cambridge—The Silent 
Sister--Edinburgh—Aberdeen--each 
send Three Professors—and then 
let Christopher North be appointed 
Tue Cuoracus OF THE 
But alas! Kemble sleeps—The Sid- 
dons “ has stooped her anvinted 
head as low as death ;’ The O'Neil, 
* in the blaze of her fame,” fell down 
into private life, and in among all its 
obscure virtues ; so, how now, alas ! 
shall we ever be able to get up the 
Agamemnon ? 

Let it remain, then, for ever, an 
unacted Drama. But what forbids 
that it be acted—on that private stage 
which every man may behold night- 
ly—free of all expense—in the Thea- 
tre of his own Imagination? There 
is the glorious Greek—there is the 
no less glorious English. Look at the 
words—and ’tis as into a magic mir- 
ror. The curtain is drawn up—and 
lo! Siddons as Clytemnestra! O'Neil 
as Cassandra! Kemble as Agamem- 
non—and Christopher North as Cho- 
ragus of Choragi! Hear him! 


CHRISTOPHER NORTH AS CHORAGUS OF CHORAGI, 


But Justice sheds her peerless ray 
In low-roof’d sheds of humble swain,_ - 
And gilds the smoky cots where low-bred virtue dwells: 


ut with averted eyes 


The Maiden Goddess flies, 
The ormen Halls of State, sprinkled with gold, 


Where 


Ithy-handed Mammon dwells; 


She will not praise what men adore, 

Wealth sicklied with false pallid ore, 

Though drest in pomp of haughty power, 

But still leads all things on, and looks to the last hour! 
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Mr North, 
In addressing to you a few words 
of commentary upon the recent dis- 
cussions in Parliament relative to the 
Ministerial project of Reform, | must 
cry you mercy, upon grounds some- 
what new. It is possible that, after 
my own fashion, I may attempt to 
offer a little reasoning, or perchance 
I may touch upon something appli- 
cable to the general principle of the 
Bill; and [ am aware how much, in 
either case, Ishould offend against the 
prevailing fashion ; but I trust to the 
usual slowness with which gentle- 
men of your age take up the new- 
fangled notions of the world, for per- 
mitting me yet a little while to pro- 
ceed in the old way, uncensured. 
For my part, being upon the spot, 
and seeing how things go on, | am 
not much surprised that the Ministers 
who lead the fashion here, and, by 
means of newspapers, lead even un- 
fashionable people very much by 
the nose, I am not surprised that they 
discountenance reasoning, because 
it naturally makes them feel uncom- 
fortable ; and who would not choose 
their own comfort when they can ? 
But I do think it a little hard, that 
they should manifest such a sulky 
impatience of yoo ones adieus to 
the old system, and insist upon our 
flinging it from us with as light and 
careless a mind, as we should cast off 
an old and worn-out garment. Per- 
haps they may venture to say, that 
being now instructed by their mar- 
vellous wisdom, for the first time, in 
the anomalous enormities of the re- 
wee ya constitution, ‘we are 
ound, immediately upon the disco- 
very, to turn it off with a bad cha- 
racter ; but this would be a false pre- 
tence—there is not one jot or tittle 
of originality in all the evil — 
which has of late been squeaked, 
spluttered, or bellowed forth about 
the representation of the people in 
the Commons’ House of Parliament. 
It is merely an old dish hashed up 


ain, to satisfy the capricious appe-'- 


tite of the mob, and only made a 
little more nauseous than it hereto- 
fore was, by the witless impertinence 
of modern Whiggism which is mixed 
up with it. The shallow, lumbering, 
stupid Radicals of the city, whose in- 
tellect is in their stomachs—who can 
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digest nothing but food, erect their 
huge immensity of ears, and their eyes 
sparkle between their leathern lids, 
like a pool of mudin a shower, when 
they hear of Lord Johnny Russell’s 
prodigious discoveries of anomalies 
in the constitution, which they had 
never thought of before. But where 
is the man of any sense and infor- 
mation, who has heard one particle 
from all the speeches of all the Mi- 
nisterial members who have spoken 
on the Reform Bill, that he did not 
perfectly well know before? Was it 
not as notorious as any fact in his- 
tory, that the representative system 
was full of anomalies? that repre 
sentatives were attached to places 
with no inhabitants, and places full 
of inhabitants were without any re- 
presentative whom they could claim 
directly as their own? Has not this 
matter been reviewed by every prac+ 
tical statesman, and political philo- 
sopher, who has spoken or written 
about the constitution of England, 
and until now, without any of those 
symptoms of virtuous horror, and 
pious indignation, which the mises 
rable cant and quackery of modern 
politicians inflict upon us? 

It will not be suspected, except by 
the very ignorant, that Paley was de- 
ficient in sense to understand, or 
honesty to state what ought to be 
understood by others, respecting the 
representative system of Great Bri- 
tain; and let us look for a moment 
at a very small part of what he says 
upon the subject, which, by the way, 
will also serve to shew how very ori- 
ginal are the discoveries of Lord 
Johnny Russell, and others who have 
toiled after him, in his brilliant 
course of exposure of anomalies. 
“ There is nothing,” says Paley, “ in 
the British constitution so remark- 
able as the irregularity of the popu- 
lar representation; if my estate be 
situate in one county of the king- 
dom, I possess the ten-thousanath 
part of a single representative; if in 
another, the thousandth ; if in a par- 
ticular district, | may be one in 
twenty who choose two representa- 
tives; if in a still more tavoured 
spot, 1 may enjoy the right of ap- 
pointing two myself. If 1 have been 
born, or dwell, or have served an 
apprenticeship in one town, I am res 
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gene in the National Assembly 
y two deputies, in the choice of 
whom I exercise an actual and sen- 
sible share of power; if accident 
has thrown my birth, or habitation, 
er service into another town, I have 
no representative at all, nor more 
power or concern in the election of 
those who make the laws by which 
I am governed, then if I was a sub- 
ject of the Grand Signior :—and this 
particularity exists without any pre- 
tence whatever of merit or of pro- 
priety, to justify the preference of 
one place to another. To describe 
the state of national representation 
as it exists in reality, it may be -af- 
firmed, I believe, with truth, that 
about one-half of the House of Com- 
mons obtain their seats in that as- 
sembly, by the election of the peo- 
ple, the other half by purchase, or by 
the nomination of single proprietors 
of great estates.” 

Well, good reader, what think 
you of the originality of Lord John- 
ny’s discoveries after this? Does it 
not appear that Paley understood as 
well as he, the anomalies of the re- 
presentation? I will not insult your 
taste, by asking did he not express 
them better. How unutterably small 
doves Lord Johnny’s poor, puerile, 
trashy speech appear, with its puling 
drawingroom illustration of the 
“intelligent foreigner,’ when com- 

ared with the vigorous plainness of 

aley’s statement. It is like a 
maiden essay in a juvenile annual, 
compared with one of Christopher 
North’s papers in Blackwood’s Ma- 
azine. But how does the real phi- 
osopher follow up his manly and for- 
cible statement of the truth? Is it 
by. a scheme for overturning the 
system, and substituting a more re- 
gular one of his own invention in its 
place? No. This is left for the 
shallow presumption of the Lord 
Johnnys of our day. . After his de- 
scription of the irregularity of the 
popular representation, Paley con- 
tinues—“ This is a flagrant incon- 
gruity in the constitution, but it is 
one of those objections which strike 
most forcibly at first sight. The ef- 
fect of all reasoning upon the sub- 
ject is to diminish the first impres- 
sion ; on which account it deserves 
the more attentive examination, that 
we may be assured, before we ad- 
venture that 


upon a reformation, 
the magnitude of the evil justifies 


the danger of the experiment. We 
have a House of Commons, in which 
are found the most considerable 
landholders and merchants of the 
kingdom; the heads of the army, the 
navy, and the law; the occupiers of 
great offices in the state, together 
with many private individuals, emi- 
nent by their knowledge, eloquence, 
or activity. Now, if the country be 
not safe in such hands, in whose 
may it confide its interests? Ifsuch 
a number of men be liable to the in- 
fluence of corrupt motives, what as- 
sembly of men will be secure from 
the same danger? Does any new 
scheme of representation promise to 
collect together more ser or to 
produce firmer integrity? In this 
view of the subject, and attending, 
not to ideas of order and propor- 
tion (of which many minds are much 


enamoured ), BUT TO EFFECTS ALONE, - 


we may discover just excuses for 
those parts of the present represen- 
tation, which appear, to a hasty ob- 
server, most exceptionable and ab- 
surd.” 

Here we find the modesty and the 
wisdom of a true philosopher, whose 
direct and simple object being to 
teach men the real effect of the poli- 
tical institutions under which they 
live, appeals at once to the practical 
operation of the system, omitting te 
trouble himself with a profitless 
chase after “ ideas of order and pro- 
portion,” which have nothing to do 
with the substantial welfare of socie- 
ty. The pert and pragmatical Lord 
John takes a different course—he 
will not condescend to stoop his 
lordly mind to the consideration of 
oe effects, but chuckling over 

is discovery of irregularities which 
every one knew before, proceeds 
to propound a new system, which, 
after all, creates almost as many ano- 
malies as it rectifies, while it over- 
turns the long tried practical sys- 
tem, and introduces novelties, of 
which the probable result will be 
strife, and eventual destruction to 
the tri-partite constitution. 

So much for an introduction to 
my Parliamentary notice. Perhaps 
it may seem not very germane to the 
matter, but to all who have caught 
the Ministerial Rsagaeon aye and who 
participate in the surly impatience 
of ‘duatn, which government mem- 
bers so indecently manifest, some 
apology is necessary for entering 
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upo n the subject-atall ; and thecon- 
ionythat wise men have long 
ago seén-all the-evils which are now 
so: ‘much ‘and so-vauntingly noised 
abroad and: have thought, that “ the 
effect of reasoning upon the subject 
is to diminish the first impression,” 
will, I should hope, have some suc- 
cess in persuading the public to look 
with patience upon a review of what 
has taken place in the grand council 
of the nation, upon a matter so mo- 
mentous. 

We commence with the second 
reading of the Bill, to which there 
was a little preliminary discussion, 
which it would be a thousand pities 
to omit, throwing, as it did, so strong 
a light upon the wishes and capabi- 
lities of Ministers, and shewing how 
much their integrity towards the 
public harmonized with their ho- 
nourable conduct towards an indivi- 
dual. LIallude to the case of Greg- 
son versus Inadvertence, which was 
opened on the part of the plaintiff 
by Mr Esteourt, on Lord John Rus- 
sell moving the order of the day for 
the second reading of the Reform 
Bill. The case was this:—The Mi- 
nisters ordered Mr Gregson to put a 
clause into the bill, which he, the said 
Mr Gregson, saw, as any man of 
much less knowledge and acuteness 
than he would have seen; must cut 
out about nine-tenths of all house- 
holders in’ towns from any benefit 
under the bill. He stated this to the 
Ministers ; they hesitated for a little, 
but, after consideration, persevered 
in having the clause inserted. The 
bill was published, and immediately 
a popular storm arose, which made 
Ministers feel excessively uncom- 
fortable; so they said, and swore, 
and wrote letters, asserting in the 
most solemn manner that the clause 
was an inadvertence, and the govern- 
ment newspapers (of course without 
orders) insinuated that an enemy 
had done it—that a Tory underling 
had stolen in, and sowed his vile 
tares among the precious wheat of 
the Ministers. Now, the only sub- 
ordinate that could have done it was 
Mr- Gregson ; so he went to that emi- 
nent statesman, and eo 
and +suécessful financier, Lord Al- 
thorp, and demanded that he should 
exerta‘émall portion of his elo- 
quence in ‘the House of <) chive: 
to lear -his€Mr Gregson’s) charac- 
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ter from the imputation. His Lords 
ship promised that he would do éven 
80; but somehow or another it turn- 
ed out that he had no opportunity ; 
upon which down came Mr Est- 
court, With a bundle of papers in his 
hand, which seemed to frighten thé 
Treasury Bench as much as if he had 
pointed upon it an eighteen-pounder, 
charged to the teeth with grape-shot, 
and ready to be fired, onthe inform- 
ed the Ministers, that if they would 
not explain, he would. 

Then, with rueful countenances, 
and most unwilling speech, Lords 
Althorp and John Russell, piece by 
piece, and after repeated interroga- 
tories, made confession of the matter 
as I have related it; admitting that the 
inadvertence was a thing done after 
caution given,and consideration had, 
and that no Tory, nor subordinate, 
nor any but themselves, was -the 
author or contriver of the offensive 
clause. And these are the Ministers 
who, after this affair, assume an un- 
usually insolent and despotic deport- 
ment in the House of Commons! If 
the world were what it ought to be 
—-if what is called character and the 
respect for it, were not in a consider- 
able degree a mere affectation and a 
farce, these men would have found 
it extremely convenient to make a 
tour of the Continent for a few years, 
until time had weakened the feelings 
of scorn and indignation which a 
certain description of conduct ought 
to excite ; but the world is gulled by 
names, and the affair still passes with 
the million as an “ inadvertence”— 
that is to say, a thing done deliberate- 
ly, and persevered in after caution 
given as to its consequences, is des- 
cribed by a word signifying an action 
done hastily, and without observation 
of its natural effect! How acute and 
“ intelligent” does this prove the 

ublic to be—how honest the public 
instructors, the newspapers, who 
swallow and support the “ inadver- 
tence”—how admirable and honour- 
able the conduct of Ministers, and 
how worthy they are to be intrusted. 
with new-modelling the Constitution 
of Great Britain! But Lorp Grey 


wrote his nametoa paper declaratory 
that this clause was an “ inadver- _ 
tence.”—Alas! for “the order,” by 
which he once boasted he would” 
“stand or fall;” this is falling indeed, 
and in a ‘x 2 ignominious } 
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Sir John Walsh commenced the 
discussion on the second reading of 
the Bill. His speech was a temperate 
statement of facts, upon the face of 
them pernicious, which, in this coun- 
try and elsewhere, had growh out of 
the Reform Bill, and the revolution- 
ary principles upon which the Bill 
was founded. These facts were, the 
unconstitutional pledges required 
from, and given by, members of the 
House to their constituents ; the 
riots in this country, and the dis- 
tracted and dangerous state of France. 
Mr Fynes Clinton also dwelt on the 
pernicious effect and gross inconsis- 
tency of pledges ¢o the people on the 
part of those who assembled to judge 
for the people—he insisted on the 
democratic tendency of the bill, and 
the certainty that it would not give 
satisfaction to the Radical party, who 
would demand further change after 
that now proposed was accomplished. 

Sir James Mackintosh began by 
drawing some nice and refined dis- 
tinctions. He said that candidates 
might state their opinions to their 
constituents, and yet not bind them- 
selves—that the events in France 
were not brought about by demo- 
cratic principles, but by those who 
wihed, to establish unbounded and 
uncontrolled power—that Ministers 
only __ to do in gross, what Mr 
Pitt had proposed to do in detail, 
and by purchase; then followed a 
number of abstract propositions, re- 
lative to the general policy of free 
states, and the distinctions between 
property and political rights. He 
did not say one word about any 
specific practical good which the 
change that he advocated would 
effect. 

Mr Bruce made an excellent 
speech, full of sound sense and man- 
ly spirit. He was sometimes inter- 
rupted with great rudeness by the 
trained bands of the Ministers, who 
thought they might venture upon 
this method of putting down a new 
member; but in spite of these ob- 
stacles, Mr Bruce made a strong im- 
pression upon the House. He set 
out with an argumentative caution— 
which it were to be wished was more 
generally imitated—by stating ex- 
pressly what the question was 
which he opposed.—* It was not,” 
he said, “ whether we should or 
should not have a reform in the re- 


presentation, but whether or not the 
Ministerial Bill was to be passed.” 
He denounced the injustice of the 
government who misrepresented 
their opponents in this measure, as 
being necessarily the friends of cor- 
ruption, and enemies of all improve- 
ment; he was himself, he said, a 
friend to reasonable and constitu- 
tional reform, but he thought all the 
alterations which were necessary 
could be effected without endanger- 
ing the constitution, or risking the 
tranquillity of the country by a mea- 
sure so rash, sweeping, and ill con- 
sidered as the present. 

This distinction, although obvious 
enough, is certainly one which is too 
much passed over by people in gene- 
ral, and too apt to be thought of on- 
ly when they are reminded of it, by 
the idle babbling trash of the news- 
papers, about “ bit by bit” reform- 
ers. Is it only in Parliamentary re- 
form that a rational medium be- 
comes ridiculous? or have modern 
politicians discovered a new general 
principle inthe affairs of mankind, to 
the effect that extremes are the most 
wise and safe? Is there to be no 
choice between the headlong extre- 
mity of a revolution, and the inac- 
tive endurance of what we believe 
to be capable of amendment? Sucha 
doctrine is a fitting item in the list 
of preposterous follies with which 
Ministers have supported their mea- 
sure, and which thoughtless people 
have swallowed as reason, because 
it was given as such by hired news- 


— 
r Cutlar Fergusson, a man of 
considerable ability, and very con- 
siderable heat and vehemence of 
manner, answered Mr Bruce. The 
chief point of his argument was, that 
there could be no real representa- 
tion of the people, because many of 
the representatives were not chosen 
by the people. This is a common 
but very fallacious ground of objec- 
tion to the present system. It does 
not follow that a member of Parlia- 
ment will not act for the people’s 
good if he be not chosen by the 
a ; and though it were much to 

e lamented, if there were not mem- 
bers chosen by all varieties and 
shades of interests, whether popular 
or otherwise, yet, to suppose that be- 
cause some members are nominated 
by Peers, they must, therefore, be in- 
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different to the interests of the 
people, and consequently unfit for 
the Commons’ House of Parliament, 
is‘a mere phantom of a discontented 
imagination, and wholly irreconcile- 
able with practical truth. Have we 
ever found that the Peers themselves 
have been more neglectful of the 
people’s interests in the public ques- 
tions that come before them, than 
the Commons ? And if we have not, 
why is it to be assumed that the no- 
minees of Peers in the Lower House 
are so? Nay, more, I venture to 
affirm, that if we appeal to the surest 
test, that of experience, it will be 
found that the most illustrious 
friends of the people who have ever 
appeared in the House of Commons, 
were not popular representatives, 
but obtained their opportunities of 
doing good through the instrumen- 
tality of nomination boroughs. Even 
that recreant from the cause of mo- 
derate reform, Lord John Russell, 
did admit, that but for these con- 
venient boroughs, Sir Samuel Ro- 
milly would probably have never sat 
in Parliament. It is quite certain 
that the present Lord Chancellor 
never would, at least in the Lower 
House: he might, by devoting all his 
energies to his profession, have reach- 
ed the Upper House as a Law Lord, 
but except through such a friendly 
door as the nomination borough of 
Winchelsea, he never would have 
obtained the Parliamentary reputa- 
tion, which, at last, made him Mem- 
ber for Yorkshire :—yet Mr Fergus- 
son would be as ready as any to ad- 
mit that he was no idle or inattentive 
advocate of the popular cause. 

Lord Porchester, who alsodeclared 
himself a friend to Reform, although 
an enemy to the measure of the Mi- 
nisters, delivered a speech of which 
the combined force and elegance 
very much captivated the House. The 
noble lord having, as he stated, spent 
much of his life abroad, contrasted, 
with much point and felicity, the 
attempted constitutions of the conti- 
nent, which were framed upon the 
understood theory of our system, 
with our practical constitution, and 
argued that their failure was in con- 
quence of the adoption of theories, 
similar to those upon which the 
scheme of the Reform Bill was found- 
ed. It was because they had adopt- 
ed our three estates as branches of 
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government, independent, and capable 
of balancing and controlling each other. 

ey unconsciously adopted our 
constitution, not as it was grounded 
on, and supported by practice, but 
as they found it laid down on paper. 
This is, indeed, the grand error of 
the Ministerial Reformers—of such 
of them as are sincere and honest in 
the advocacy of the Bill. Forget- 
ting the sober caution of Englishmen, 
they would leave the good they have, 
to fly to an apparent but impractica- 
ble improvement—they would leave 
the substance to grasp at a pleasing 
shadow, and desert experience, to 
embrace a dream of the imagination, 
which sober meditation would tell 
them could never be realized. The 
different estates of the realm must, 
in practice, blend with one another ; 
and if the theory of their separate 
existence and independent action be 
attempted to be realized, they must 
clash, and the weaker must fall be- 
fore the stronger. 

Mr Gally Knight supported the 
Bill upon a practical ground. He 
said the people were not satisfied 
with the representation—they felt it 
as a grievance, and when that grie- 
vance was removed, they would be 
satisfied, but not till then. This 
would be a cogent argument, if 
the fact were true, but I do not 
believe it is. It is impossible that 
the dissatisfaction can arise out of 
a settled conviction of wrong ; for 
if it did, it would not all at once rise 
to such a height, when the grievance 
is no more now than it has been 
since the Revolution. It is the result 
of an excitement arising out of the 
circumstances of the time—the revo- 
lutionary spirit of the continent, and 
the pains taken by crafty misrepre- 
sentation, and by various means of 
inflaming the passions of the people, 
to create the discontent for a party 
purpose. The people do not feel 
any practical grievance from the state 
of the representation, and the dissa- 
tisfaction would die away, as soon 
as the artificial means of excitement 
were withdrawn. 

Mr R. A. Dundas took the lead in 
the debate the next evening, and de- 
livered a most excellent speech, rich 
in historical knowledge, and exceed- 
ingly effective in the candid and 
common sense views of the question. 
He admitted the blemishes on the 
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surface of the representative system, 
but denied the necessity for the vio- 
ent change which was contemplated, 
and which he described as a viola- 
tion of common sense, and a gross 
infraction upon the established Con- 
stitution. The Ministers might have 
introduced a modified plan of Re- 
form, conferring proper rights upon 
intelligence and property, to which 
they would be likely to have the 
consent of all moderate men, in and 
out of the House ; but they chose in- 
stead, to upset the whole of our an- 
cient institutions, for the trial of a 
wild and unnecessary experiment. 

Sir John Malcolm opposed the bill, 
and has acquired thereby the honour 
of the dirty vituperation of the mean 
and malignant Ministerial press, of 
which the venomous rancour is gene- 
rally in proportion to the virtues and 
lofty reputation of the individual at- 
tacked. Sir John Malcolm’s charac- 
ter, as a gallant soldier, and a dis- 
tinguished man of letters, is happily 
beyond the reach of the paltry abuse 
which has been directed against him 
—the filth falls back on those who 
cast it. Sir John said, that from his 
experience in life (and few men have 
abetterright to speak on this ground, ) 
he looked to results rather than to 
theories, to the fruits of an existing 
system, rather than to any specula- 
tive good, which might be imagined 
to confer some benefit upon the com- 
munity. Now if the Reform Bill 
were carried, men of experience in 
East India matters would be exclu- 
ded from seats in Parliament; and for 
the sake of India, where the growing 
reform had reduced all manner of 
profits full thirty per cent, he must 
protest against such a measure being 
passed into a law. 

Sir Edward Dering well maintain- 
ed the reputation which he acquired 
in the preceding session. He con- 
tended that the effect of the working 
of the close boroughs was a whole- 
some and necessary check upon the 
influence of popular opinion, and re- 
gulated the operation of sudden and 
mischievous fluctuations in the po- 

ular wishes, before they were felt 
in the acts of the legislature. At all 
events, those who proposed to re- 
move them, were bound to shew that 
they had not been essential to the 
benefits which the constitution had 
conferred upon this happy country, 


and that the same glorious results in 
the power and greatness of the coun- 
try, would have been produced with- 
out them. 

This certainly is a legitimate argu- 
ment: when men propose an import- 
ant change, and particularly a change 
which partakes of the nature of pe- 
nalty and confiscation, the onus pro- 
bandi of delinquency unquestion- 
ably lies with them. In the present 
question, it is not so much the busi- 
ness of the opponents of the mea- 
sure to defend the boroughs, as it is 
of those who vote for their abolition 
to establish the case of damage and 
injury to the common weal from 
their existence. 

Mr Lytton Bulwer addressed the 
House, according to the newspaper 
phrase, at some length. This gentle- 
man quoted Bolingbroke, and talked 
much of the aristocracy ; there was 
little in his speech to call forth either 
censure or praise, and it was perhaps 
upon the whole less offensive than 
might have been expected from one 
whose dandyish affectation, and spite- 
fulness, do so. much to mar the kind 
of small literary ability which he 
possesses, and which has obtained 
him some reputation in the circula- 
ting libraries. 

After Mr Lyon, Mr Edmund Peel, 
and Mr Rice Trevor, had spoken 
against the bill, and Mr Godson and 
Colonel Torrens in its favour, Mr 
Macaulay favoured the House with 
a speech which bas made a consider- 
able fuss. Lord Althorp, in his feli- 
citous and original way, described it 
as an eloquent discourse which had 
“electrified” the House. The truth 
is, that the independent member for 
Calne has been taking very great 
pains of late to improve himself as a 
speaker, and has reaped the usual 
reward of diligence, in very consi- 
derable improvement. His discourse 
is not now the hurried, mumbling, 
confused thing that it was, when 
he began to “electrify” the House ; 
and his lisp, and affectation of bril- 
liancy, do not come quite so offen- 
sively upon the ear and the under- 
standing. Considerable, however, 
as the improvement is, and praise- 
worthy the excessive labour by 
which it has been accomplished, yet 
it is obvious enough, that Mr Mac- 
aulay is not, nor is likely to be, 
a ready and able debater, Nothing 
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could be more evident than that 
the speech about which the great 
fuss has been made, was from be- 
ginning to end a prepared speech; 
it scarcely touched on those which 
had gone before it during the same 
night, and was full of suggested ob- 
jections which he had prepared him- 
self to argue against, upon the chance 
of their ae by his opponents. 
As they say Mr Macaulay is a vastly 
clever young man, and as he him- 
self is manifestly very much of that 
opinion, I shall do him the favour of 
giving him a little insight into what 
he must become, in order to have 
the ability for a successful debater; 
and even then, Heaven knows what 
may stand in the way, to prevent 
such ability from being allowed its 
full effect in the House of Commons. 
He must be able at the moment, and 
on the spur of the occasion, to 
grapple with the arguments, or ex- 
pose the no-arguments of his op- 
ponents—to ridicule their wit, and 
make their humour appear absur- 
dity—to compress all the argument 
they may have used into a little 
space, and to demolish it with ruth- 
less vigour; and then, upon the ruins 
of their wit, humour, and argument, 
to raise up asplendid superstructure 
of serious eloquence, the happy re- 
sultof knowledge, imagination, and 
felicity of language and action. A 
man capable of doing this would 
have the requisites for a Parliamen- 
tary debater—such a man is not Mr 
Macaulay, nor, as far as I can see, is 
he likely to be. 

The chief argument in his speech 
was, that the elective franchise could 
not be property, and, therefore, the 
arguments directed against disfran- 
chisement, on the ground of its be- 
ing similar in its nature to confisca- 
tion, did not hold good. Now, with- 
out entering into the lengthy and 
difficult discussion of the nature of 
property, and the distinction to be 
drawn between it and a franchise, 
it is sufficient for the practical ques- 
tion to state, that even if the franchise 
were not strictly property, the thin 
to which it is commonly annexed, 
and which derives in many cases its 
sole value from the annexation, is 
beyond question property, and re- 
cognised as such by the law of the 
land ; and if the exchangeable and 
legally recognised value of a thing be 





swept away by the obvious and it» 
mediate operation of an act of Parlia- 
ment, though Mr Macaulay should 
go on “ electrifying” the House till 
doomsday with his eloquence, still 
every man of common sense must 
admit, that such an act of Parlia- 
ment is an act which substantially 
and effectually confiscates property. 

The electrifier was followed by 
Mr W. Bankes and the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, when Sir George 
Murray rose and delivered one of 
those admirable discourses, which, 
for their clear and unambitious for- 
cibleness, and elevated plainness, 
eminently distinguish him among 
the public men of the day. Mini- 
sters, he said, contended that it 
would give stability to the throne, 
and security to the people—he be- 
lieved that it would shake the mo- 
narchy, and make the House. of 
Commons a more efficient instru- 
ment in the hands of the democracy 
for the purpose of embarrassing the 
government. He thought that the 
monarchical principle was not con- 
fined to the throne alone, nor the 
aristocratical principle included only 
within the walls of the House of 
Peers. To the blending of the three 
powers we owed our present happy 
condition, under which we had the 
power of making gradual improve- 
ments, without the risk of great and 
dangerous changes. If the three 
powers should be separated—if the 
Crown should be left to defend the 
monarchical principle, and the House 
of Peers to defend the aristocratical 
principle, whilst the House of Com- 
mons would be occupied in advan- 
cing the spirit of democracy—he 
thought that both the spirit and the 
practice of the British Constitution 
would be effectually destroyed. 

On the third evening of the debate 
there were, in the beginning, many 
speeches, good, bad, and indifferent, 
which I must take the liberty of pass- 
ing over without any special remark, 
save this, that a person “commonly” 
called Lord William Lennox, talked 
much about morality, and the iniquity 
of those who, in indolence and sloth, 
consumed the bread that others had 
toiled for. I should have thought that 
he would rather have avoided such 
topics, but there is no accounting 
for tastes. The crowd being dis- 
patched, let me dwell for a moment 
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on honest old Charley Wetherell’s 
harangue. Let not this man be 
taken for a mere humourist—his 
knowledge is deep and various, and 
he uses it with great acuteness and 
vigour,—but assuredly his humour 
is the richest treat which the debates 
of the House of Commons afford. 
How ridiculous he made poor Mr 
Strickland appear, in the very outset. 
‘I claim for myself,” said Sir Charles, 
“as member for the cottages of 
Boroughbridge, as great a share of 
independence as the honourable 
member who represents, as he has 
told us, the great province of York ; 
the borough [ represent forms but a 
speck in that province, and although 
I do not hold of the honourable mem- 
ber as lord, nor by villanage, or any 
feudal tenure, still I tender him my 
most respectful recognition of pro- 
vincial superiority.” 

A more rash and tyrannical inno- 
vation on the constitution than the 
present had, he said, never been at- 
tempted,—the tendency of the mea- 
sure was to democratize, he had al- 
most said to sansculottize the consti- 
tution. The ten pound voters were 
a mere mockery of a representative 
body. He ventured to assert it as a 
proposition in the abstract, that ten 

ound men were not fit for the en- 
joyment of the elective franchise. 
What! he would ask the gentlemen 
opposite, was this their conservative 
body ? the respectable constituency 
of the parish workhouse! For his 
part he considered that to solicit 
votes in the lazaretto—in pauper 
establishments—was degrading to 
the character, qualifications, and sta- 
tion of a representative. 

The debate was wound up (for we 
account Sir Francis Burdett’s forced 
harangue for nothing) by a speech 
from Sir Robert Peel, which was 
one of the most completely effective 
addresses that it is perhaps possible 
to imagine upon a question distorted 
by misrepresentation, and obscured 
by the heap of words without know- 
ledge, which its advocates had 
thrown around it. It should be un- 
derstood that Sir Robert Peel’s 
speeches do not astonish by their 
brilliancy, nor greatly delight by their 
eloquence, nor impress us with those 
feelings of profound respect, that 
the lofty } a sense and occasional 
pathos of such a man as Sir George 
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Murray cause to arise within us; 
but he brings the most powerful ar- 
guments so well together, and pours 
them upon us with such an easy re- 
dundancy of well-chosen and most 
appropriate words, that sometimes, 
as on the occasion of this concluding 
speech, irresistible conviction flows 
through the minds of his auditory, 
that he must be right. There per- 
haps never was in Parliament a more 
powerful effect of this nature produ- 
ced than by the speech to which I 
now allude, and never was it more 
strongly felt that a Parliamentary 
majority is one thing, and the pre- 
ponderance of sentiment, even with- 
in the walls of Parliament, another. 
I shall not attempt to state the argu- 
ments, or quote parts of a speech, 
which every one who takes the 
slightest interest in Parliamentary 
Reform ought to read carefully, and 
more than once. If Sir Robert Peel 
were at all times, and in all circum- 
stances of political controversy, as 
worthy of praise, as he is when he 
thinks proper to be in earnest in de- 
bate, the cause which he supports 
would be very greatly indebted to 
his advocacy. 

The nominees of the mob, of 
course, carried the majority—367 
Members voted for the Bill, and 231 
against it. 

In the Committee on the Bill, the 
debate, if that can be called a debate 
in which the argument was all one 
way, has been marked by circum- 
stances of unusual clamour on one 
side, and unusual perseverance on 
the other. The Ministerialists are 
obviously afraid of argument, and 
no less afraid of the effects of delay 
and deliberation upon the public 
mind. They would therefore, if pos- 
sible, push the measure forward with 
breathless haste, and in pursuit of 
this object have manifested a despo- 
tic intemperance, alternately me 
and clamorous, such as has seldom 
been manifested by any Ministry in 
circumstances however desperate. 
On the first night it was attempted 
to clamour down Captain Gordon, 
upon which the Opposition deter- 
mined to stop such a proceeding by 
adjournment. The Ministerialists 


were not disposed either to adjourn 
or to listen to debate—the Opposi- 
tion persevered, and a battle of ad- 
journmentsragedfrom twelve at night 
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until seven in the morning. Since 
then, the Government party, finding 
that the Opposition are not to be 
put down by senseless noise, have 
sat for the most part in sullen silence, 
waiting for divisions, in which they 
know their only chance of victory lies. 
Hitherto the Committee has been 
chiefly engaged with the discussion 
of preliminary suggestions relative 
to the mode of proceeding with the 
first clause. On the first evening 
the principal discussion related to 
whether or not counsel should be 
heard at the bar in behalf of Apple- 
by, which, upon the principle, or 
avowed principle of the Bill itself, 
ought not to appear in the first clause 
containing schedule A. It is stated 
in the petition from the borough, 
and can be proved by evidence un- 
questionable, that it contains more 
than 2000 inhabitants, which the wis- 
dom of the Ministry has fixed as the 
limit within which total disfranchise- 
ment must be inflicted. The Go- 
vernment refused to hear counsel 
upon the point, and were supported 
by a majority in which poor Alder- 
man Thompson was not; for happen- 
ing to be born in the town, or some- 
where in its vicinity, and knowing 
its local circumstances well, for very 
shame’s sake, he voted on the side 
of truth, and then, like a poor con- 
temptible creature, apologized for so 
doing, to his radical constituents, 
who threatened to bave him turned 
out of the representation of Lon- 
don for not having voted as they 
leased. 

The second evening’s discussion 
was on Mr Wynne’s amendment to 
settle the new enfranchisement part 
of the Bill first, and then proceed to 
try what room could be made for 
the new places by disfranchisement 
of the old. This amendment was 
rejected by a majority of 118, al- 
though scarcely any attempt was 
made to argue against it. 

The third evening, Sir Robert Peel 
tried the general question of disfran- 
chisement, by moving an omission of 
a word in the first clause, which 
would have rendered the whole of it 
nugatory. It was determined against 
him by a majority of 97, the argu- 
ment being, as on the night before, 
entirely on theside of the Opposition. 

The fourth evening was devoted 
to the consideration of Sir A. Ag- 


new’s proposition to put the bo- 
roughs, intended by the bill to be 
disfranchised, in groups, and allow 
each of them a share in the election 
of representatives. This was defeat- 
ed by a majority of 111, the triumph 
in debate being conspicuously with 
the minority. During the whole of 
the discussion in the committee, Mr 
Croker has taken a prominent part, 
but on the fourth evening he grap- 
pled with the Lord Advocate, and 
amid the cheers and laughter of the 
House, gave the learned lord such a 
dressing, as it is supposed will be 
likely to keep him very quiet for 
some time to come. Never did a 
man of reputation seem so small, as 
did the poor Lord Advocate at the 
close of Mr Croker’s speech on Fri- 
day night the 15th July, a. p. 1831. 
This evening the committee are to 
be at it again, and in the meantime 
the most dismal howling that you 
can possibly conceive is set up about 
the delay which the Opposition occa- 
sion in the progress of the Bill. Un- 
doubtedly the Opposition do cause 
delay, and why not? It is their duty, 
thinking as they do, to strangle the 
measure outright if possible, and if 
not to delay it, taking chance for 
what Providence may dispose in the 
lapse of time. But there is another yet 
more powerful reason for delay—it af- 
fords time for the people to delibe- 
rate, and to recover from the frantic 
excitement into which they were 
wrought, by all manner of fantastical 
lies told to them from the hustings, 
and elsewhere. Already the effect of 
delay and of thinking upon the sub- 
ject, is seen inthe diminished passion 
about the bill, and why should it not 
be protracted, that people may think 
yet more about it, and scrutinize, by 
the light of passing events, the mo- 
tives of those who have promoted it. 
Further—the deliberate judgment of 
the people of England is either in fa- 
vour of the Reform proposed by Mi- 
nisters, or it is not. If itis, then no 
delay can affect the ultimate success 
of the measure, for the conviction of 
deliberate judgment is not a thing 
to fluctuate or fade away—if it is 
not, the bill ought not to ~—. Why 
then should Ministers and their ad- 
herents clamour about delay ? 


London, July 19, 1881. 
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XPH A’EN SYMIMOLIO KTAIKQN MEPINIZZOMENAQN 
HNAEAKQ TIAAONTA KAQHMENON OINOTOTAZEIN. 
= 


PHoc. ap. Ath. 
[ This is a distich by wise old Phocylides, 
An ancient who wrote crabbed Greek in no silly days ; 
Meaning, “Tis RIGHT FOR GOOD WINEBIBBING PEOPLE, 
NoT TO LET THE JUG PACE ROUND THE BOARD LIKE A CRIPPLE; 
But GAILY TO CHAT WHILE DISCUSSING THEIR TIPPLE.” 
An excellent rule of the hearty old cock ’tis— 
And a very jit motto to put to our Noctes.) 

C. N. ap. Ambr. 


TICKLER. 

In my opinion, the circumstances you speak of with such abhorrence, 
are the very rye that alone render the whole concern in any sort toler- 
able. My good fellow, do but look round this room. You'll allow it con- 
tains about as many cubic feet as the City of Athens, and itis near planted 
by a river, and all about it are trees of lordly stature. 

NORTH. 

“ And branches grow thereon.” 

TICKLER. 

Well, dear, only conceive of this room being partitioned into some score 
of sections answering in shape and dimensions to the cabin, lady’s cabin, 
state-rooms, steerage, &c. &c. &c. of a crack-steamer, and people these do- 
miciliuncula with such an omnigatherum of human mortals as Captain 
Macraw or Captain Maclaver is in the habit of transporting from Leith to 
London, or vice versa. 

NORTH. 
God forbid !—the half payers, milliners’ apprentices, and all ? 
TICKLER. 
- Yes—every soul of them—shut them all up here together for three 
days and nights, more or less, to eat, drink, sleep, snore, walk, strut, hop, 
swagger, lounge, shave, brush, wash, comb, cough, hiccup, gargle, dispute, 
prose, declaim, sneer, Jaugh, whisper, sing, grow], smile, smirk, flirt, fondle, 
preach, lie, swear, snuff, chew, smoke, read, play, gasconize, gallivant, etce- 
tera, etceterorum. 
' NORTH. 
Stop, for God’s sake—— 
TICKLER. 
Not I—cage your Christians securely, give them at discretion great bi 
reasy legs of Leicestershire mutton; red enormous rounds of Bedford 
ef; vast cold thick inexpugnable pies of Essex veal; broad, deep, yel- 
low, fragrant Cheshire cheeses ; smart, sharp, white, acidulous ginger beer, 
—strong, heavy, black double X—new rough hot port in pint bottles; the 
very élite of Cape sherry “ of the earth earthy ;” basketfuls of cracked bis- 
cuits ; slices of fat ham piled inch thick on two feet long blue and white 
' ashets ; beautiful round dumpy glazed jugs of tepid Thames water, charm- 
ing whitey-brown porringers of nutty-brown soft sugar, corpulent bloated 
seedy lemons, with green-handled saw-edged steel knives to bisect them; 
ills of real malt whisky, the most genuine Cognac brandy, the very gran- 
est of old antique veritable Jamaica rum, and Sebiedam Hollands—tall, 
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thin, glaring tallow candles in dim brazen candlesticks, planted few and far 
between on deal tables covered with freeze tablecloths, once green and 
nappy now bare, tawny, and speckled with spots of gravy, vinegar, punch, 
toddy, beer, oil, tea, treacle, honey, jam, jelly, marmalade, catsup,. coffee, 
capellaire, soda-water, seidlitz draughts, cocoa, gin twist, Bell’sale, heavy wet, 
blue ruin, max, cider, rhubarb, Eau de Cologne, chocolate, onion sauce, to- 
bacco, lavender, peppermint, sneeze, slop, barley-sugar, soy, liquorice, 
oranges, peaches, plums, apricots, cherries, geans, apples, pears, grosets, 
currants, turnips, lozenges, electuaries, abstersives, diuretics, eau-medi- 
cinale, egg, bacon, milk punch, herring, sausage, fried tripe, toasted Dunlop, 
livers, lights, soap, caudle, ¢auliflower, tamarinds, potted char, champagne, 
lunelle, claret, hock, purl, perry, saloop, tokay, gingerbread, scalloped 
oysters, milk, ink, butter, jalap, pease-pudding, blood—— 
NORTH. 
Oh! horrible—most horrible—enough, enough. 
SHEPBRERD. 
Hae dune, hae dune, man—od’ ye’re eneugh to gar a sow scunner— 
TICKLER. 

You agree, then, with my original position. The only circumstances that 
render the concern in any shape or sort tolerable, are the very things you 
set out with abusing. The locomotion, the sea blast, the rocking of the 
waves, the creaking and hissing of the machinery—in short, whatever has 
a direct and constant tendency to remind us that our misery is but for a 
certain given number of hours—in other words, that you are not in hell, 
but only in purgatory. And I have said nothing as to the night-work—the 
Kilmarnocks—the flannels, the sights and the sounds—— 

NORTH. 

I shall sconce you a bumper for every disgusting image you please your- 
self with cooking—stop at once—let us suppose your voyage over, and the 
immortal traveller treads once more the solid earth of Augusta Trinoban- 
tum. How long was it since you had been in town, Timothy ? 

TICKLER. 

I never go up except when the Whigs are in power—ergo, I had seen no- 
thing of the great city since the year of grace 1805. I confess I was curious 
to behold once more the dome of St Paul’s, and snuff yet again the air of 
Westminster, to walk down Regent’s Street, and hear a debate in St Ste- 
phen’s, and above all to take by the hand some half dozen good fellows of 
my own standing, who still keep up the fashions and customs, as well as 
principles, of the better time—Sidmouth, for example, Eldon, Sir William 
Grant, and one or two more that have stuck to Pitt and Port through evil 
report and good. These, lads, are the salt of the earth! 

NORTH. 

And you found them all in good savour? How does Old Bags look ?— 
And the worthy Doctor? I hope years sit light on that lofty fabric ?—And 
Grant, my own dear crony, can he still take his two bottles as in the days 
of yore? 

TICKLER. 

Aye, or three, on due occasion. ’Faith we had some rare doings, I pro- 
mise ye. One evening we were at The Thatched House, seven in number, 
not one of us under seventy-six, Eldon in the chair, and Tom Hill croupier 
—and how many bottles, think ye, shed the blood of old Oporto ? sixteen, 
by Jupiter! over and above the Madeira, during dinner, and perhaps some 
three or four flasks of your light French stuff, which no man regardeth. 

NORTH. 

Bravely done, of a truth.—But tell me how they all look? At least you 

must have seen a considerable change, my old friend ? ve 
TICKLER. ee 

Why—yes—some. Butthat’s asoresubject. However, [knew them allaga 
at first sight; and, I am sorry to say, that’s more than they did for me. Who.do 
you think the Ex-chancellor took me for when we first foregathered on the 
shady side of sweet Pall Mall? You may guess for a twelvemonth—even Sir 
Francis Burdett—and, I must confess, when the baronet was pointed:out to 
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me, @ night or two after, in the House of Commons, I did see something 
monstrous like what stares me in the face every morning at shaving time. 
But indeed there were more — that fell into the same mistake—Ha! 


ha! ha! Will you believe it? The lackeys at Lord Hill's féte champétre, 
thundered out, “ Sir Francis Burdett, Sir Francis Burdett,’ whenever 1 
put my head out of the carriage window; and, in spite of all my reclama- 
tions, | was ushered, under these colours, into the very presence of William 
the Fourth ! 

HOGG. 


Sir Francis must be a grand-looking auld carle, I can tell him. Does he 
stand sax feet four in his stockings, at this time o’ day, after a’ his doings ? 
TICKLER. 

Not quite—but at a little distance the mistake might be excusable. I flat- 
ter myself, in my new archer’s coat and epaulets, | looked toll-loll for an 
octagenarian, and my double ganger set his Windser uniform deuced well 
too. The fact is, we are, as to the outward man, two uncommon respect- 
able looking specimens of the last age—but entre nous, I should not be 
much delighted to think the resemblance went farther. He’s quite gone, 
poor creature—never was a more miserable break down than his attempt 
to answer Peel. It’s all off with him in that way—mere drivels, my dears 
—never witnessed any thing more humbling—voice cracked—gesture fret- 
fully impotent—words a hodge-podge of the bald and the tumid—sentences 
without head or tail—the whole oratio a very whine of rant—equally re- 
mote from the simplicity of youth, the vigour of manhood, and the gravity of 

Let me tell you, a man at my time of life, in possession of such facul- 
ties as it pleased God to give him, would gladly walk ten miles in a sleet, 
rather than find himself obliged to sit out such an ominous exhibition “ as 
yon.” 

NORTH. 

Poor Sir Francis! The last time I heard him speak it was a different 
story. And by the bye, he spoke in Latin. It was at a meeting of the Ox- 
ford Convocation about an Anti-Catholic petition, some twenty years ago, 
I suppose. I happened to be spending a few days at the time with Tatham, 
and he carried me with him, andI shall never forget the stupor and horror 
which the Radical M. A.’s fluent, elegant, harangue created among some of 
the worthy Glostershire parsons who had come up with their little dozy 
speeches, stuck full of porro, and mehercle, and esse videtur, all cut and dry 
in the crowns of their caps—but this is an old story, and he was then as fine 
looking a Jacobin of fifty or so, as ever I clapt eyes on. Sic transit. 

TICKLER. 

We'll let that flie stick to the wa’.—Well, he was the only man I heard 
speak on this great occasion that 1 had ever heard before, and I might be 
excused when I looked round among so many new faces, and wished some 
others of the elder day had been spared in place of this gentleman, who, in 
his best time, was egregiously overrated, and who certainly cannot be un- 
der rated now. Well might Lord Mahon quote— 

O for one hour of Wallace wight, 

Or well skili’d Bruce, to rule the fight! 
and express the sad regret with which, having the same morning conversed 
with Pitt’s elder brother, entire in all his powers, he considered the untime- 
y bend that had deprived this second and darker crisis of Jacobinism of 

e great leader that conducted us through the first! Pitt would have been 
only seventy-four had he lived to this time—Canning but sixty ! Well, both 
—or with either—things could never have come to this pass. 

NORTH. 

Well, I’m never for losing heart de republicd, and I own nothing gives me 
more comfort, “ under existing circumstances,” as the phrase is, than the 
blaze of ager Sexe on the right side which these Whig “sp have been 
the means of bringing to light and action. You mentioned Lord Mahon, 


Timothy—lI have read his Belisarius, and all his speeches, and hang me if 
I don’t think he’s a man—and there’s Lord Porchester, and Baring Wall, 
and I know not how many more of them. What did you think of these 
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youths ? What like are they? Come, describe fairly and honestly, and in 
the meantime, here, James, fill a bumper to the rising Tories. Nil desper- 
andum. 

SHEPHERD. 

Here’s to them, then, wi’ right good will—and may they ay keep in mind 
that Willie Pitt was as young as the youngest o’ them when he saved his 
country—and that in spite o’ rather abler chields, I reckon, than either Lord 
Durham or this Lord John Russell, that I mind a bit sniffling pregma- 
dainty chattering laddie aboot auld John Playfair’s, only yesterday as it was. 

NORTH. 
Come, Shepherd, speak respectfully of the powers that be. 
TICKLER. 

The powers ! God help them! May this glass be my last if every harsher 
feeling was not melted into ~~ pity every time I cast an eye along 
the Treasury Bench—the bench where I remember—but what signifies re- 
membering. There they are, and once more say I, God help them! 

NORTH. 

An unintellectual looking set on the whole, eh ?—and yet they have got 
some fairish heads among them too—there’s Grahame, a handsome fellow 
I thought him, when he came here at the time of the King’s visit in 1822— 
and Denman—he certainly struck me as a fine looking person on the Queen’s 
trial—and then there’s our own good little friend, the Advocate. Come, it 
can’t be so very poor a shew after all, Timotheus. 

TICKLER- 

De gustibus—I tell you honestly, if 1 were a barrister and saw before me 
a jury-box furnished with a baker’s dozen of such physiognomies, I should 
consider it my duty to my client, to pitch my argument on any thing but 
a high key. 

NORTH. ‘ 

Has Lord Althorp nothing of the fine old Spenser face about him ? 

TICKLER, 

A good deal. The lines are there. The resemblance to some even of the 
ablest of the race is striking—but so much the worse. I know few thin 
more painful than, in visiting some man of great intellectual rank, to see his 
son carving the mutton at the foot of his table, so like him that you would 
have detected the connexion, had you met the youth at Cairo, and yet so 
visibly a fool, that your eye is relieved by turning to a dish of turnips. Lord 
Althorp has handsome features, but oh! how heavily they are carved. His 
eye is well set, and the colour is beautiful, but not one spark of fire is there 
to bring it out of the category of beads. The lips too are prettily enough 
defined, but no play of meaning, good or bad, beyond a mere booby sim- 
per, ever ripples across them. His forehead is villainous low, and eke nar- 
row—the hair coarse, wiry, and growing down into his eyes—the whiskers 
gross, bushy, grazier-like—the cheeks mere patches of pudding—the chops 
chubby and chaw-baconish, the neck short, the figure obese ; the whole 
aspect that of a stout but decidedly stupid farmer of seven-and-forty. 

NORTH. 

You should have advised George Cruikshank to make a study of him 

for Parson Trullibar in the new edition of Joseph Andrews. 
TICKLER. 

A good hint—and then his speaking, it is neither more nor less than a 
painful medley of grunt, stutter, gasp, and squeak. Every moment you 
expect him to break through outright—he hums and haws for three minutes, 
and then hawks up the very worst of all possible words, and then flounders 
on for a little, boggling, and hammering, and choaking, till he comes to 
another apparently full stop—then another grand husky blunder, some 
superlative betise, to tug him out of the rut—and then another short 
rumble of agonizing dulness—and then having explained nothing but his 
own hopeless incapacity, down the unhappy lump at last settles, and pulls 
his hat over the bridge of his nose, and puffing and panting as if he had 
been delivered of a very large piece of dough—while hear! hear! hear! 
bursts in symphonous cadence from the manly bass of Grahame, and the 
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—— tenor of Lord Advocate Jeffrey, and the angelic treble of the 
noble Paymaster of his Majesty’s Forces—and Pee] smiles—one little be- 
nignant dimple—and Holmes is troubled with his old cough—and Mack- 
intosh casts upwards a large grey melancholy eye, as if there were 
something wrong in the ventilator—and O’Connell folds his brawny arms, 
and shews his teeth like a sportive mastiff—and the honourable Member 
for Preston thrusts his clean hands into his pockets, and his cleaner tongue 
into his cheek. 

SHEPHERD. 

What a pictur! But tell us mair aboot the Preston Cock, as Cobbett ca’s 

him—hoo does he look amang the Gentles ? 
TICKLER. 

Why, I can suppose he looked oddly enough when he first took his seat— 
but in the present House I am sorry to say I should have been much at a loss 
to pick out the blacking man. There they sit, a regular Mountain, Alp on 
Alp, up to the window—at least sixty or seventy strong—He of the Van in 
front of course, immediately behind him the Agitator—about half-way up 
Joseph Hume and Alderman Wood—and as yet nameless ragamufiians piled 
thick and high to the rearward. I surveyed with wonder and admiration 
the future lords of England. 

NORTH. 
“ Auspicium melioris aure, 
Et specimen venientis evi !”—EZheu! 
SHEPHERD. 

Are the picturs like O’Connell ?—But stop, ye have not said a word 
about Hunt. 

TICKLER. 

Hunt is a comely, rosy, tall, white-headed, mean-looking, well-gaitered 
tradesman, of, I take it, sixty—nothing about him that could detain any eye 
for a second, if one did not know who he was. His only merits are his 
impudence—and his voice—the former certainly first-rate—the latter, as 
far as power goes, unique. In vain do all sides of the House unite, cough, 
and shuffle, and groan, and “ door! door!” and “ bar! bar!” to drown 
him—in vain—“ Spoke! Spoke! Mr Speaker!—Order there! I rise— 
Spoke—Question ! Question !—Chair! Chair! Chair !”—in vain is it all— 
he pauses for a moment until the unanimous clamour of disgust is at its 
height, and then repitching his note, apparently without an effort, lifts his 
halloo as clear and distinct above the storm, as ever ye heard a minster bell 
tolling over the racket of a village wake. 

SHEPHERD. 

Aye—he has had great advantages o’ edycation. It taks time afore your 

practised street-singer is able to bring hersell doon till the paurlor. 
TICKLER. 

Something in that—but the organ of the animal is really a superb one— 
and his language, though with no pretensions to grammar, is copious, volu- 
ble, _—— blackguardism enough—and he is never put out, not he. I 
wish you had seen how he smashed Colonel Evans, when that gallant look- 
ing Radical, who, I don’t well know why, chooses to sit on the Ministerial 
benches, insinuated something about Hunt being bribed by the Tories. 
“ The honourable member for Rye,” sings out Blacking, “as paid me a 
helegant compliment. I thanks him for my eart, and in return | beg leave 
to hassure him that vensummever he brings forward that there motion 
against the wile law of primogeniture, he said so much about down at Pres- 
ton, he may count on my vawmest support.” The Colonel is one of the 
handsomest fellows in the House, tall, swarthy, and with the mien of a 
Murat; but on this occasion he was fain to grin a ghastly smile, and gulp 
down his confusion in a very feeble attempt at a chuckle. Hunt has great 
self-possession. Indeed, I have not heard of any symptoms to the con- 
trary, except twice—once when the lofty Speaker surprised him by the 
cordiality with which he gave him his ungloved hand, at his original intro- 
duction ; and again, when he heard Peel for the first time. They told me 
on this occasion he sat gaping and staring, as if he had been suddenly en- 
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dowed with a new sense, and burst out, when the Baronet sat down, with 
an involuntary exclamation, half-delight, half-torture, of, “My eye! when a 
gemman can speak, it is sommat ?”’ He added, recovering himself with a 
nod to the Treasury Bench, “ Them there be’ant his ninepins—be’s they ?” 
All this quite audible. 

SHEPHERD. 

Weel, bribe or nae bribe, the chield has dune a gude darg to the cause— 
an’ if I was Peel, I wad inveete him till his denner. Od’, there’s nae smed- 
dum in being ower skeigh and dainty in times like thir. I wad e’en gie 
him his skinfu’ o’ Burdux, and keep him in right humour to gie a skelp 
nows and thans on bits that a body wadna maybe like to file his ain fingers 
wi. Od! He’s a useful chield that Hunt. I’se hae a pat o’ his blackin’ or 
I gang hame—it I wull. 

TICKLER. 

It is satisfactory to see the radicalism of the three united nations so bril- 
liantly embodied, all within the space of a few square feet, in this hero of 
Preston—O’ Connell, and our own dearly beloved brother Joseph. Hunt is 
a mere bawling animal, after all,—a good-natured brazen-faced blockhead, 
who has waxed fat and surly, on unmerited success and imaginary evils. 
He is, I warrant him, one of your sleek-headed men that sleep o’nights, and, 
were a real tussle a-coming, would be heard of no more. He is, besides, 
on the wane as to the physique: But not so either of his worthy com- 
peers. Oh no! They are men of another mould—but you have seen 
Hume. 

SHEPHERD. 

No, Inever did; but somehoo or ither I’ve aye had a notion that he was 
just sic anither as the Stot. 

TICKLER. 

By no means. Hume isa short, broad, stiff-built, square-headed, copper- 
faced fellow, as unlike your friend as possible in feature, complexion, ges- 
ture, and dialect—a sheer Aberdonian—cold, callous, contemptibly ignorant 
and ludicrously conceited, I admit—but all this in a style purely and entirely 
northawa’, to which nothing simile aut secundum was ever generated on this 
side of the Friths. I should suppose it would be easy to muster a hundred 
such like among the bailies of Dundee, the cashiers of the Banff and For- 
far Banks—the men-midwives, if such exist, of Montrose and Elgin—and 
the skippers and lodging-house keepers of Arbroath and Peterhead. Joseph 
is the only representative that Scotland has sent up, in our time at least, of 
that particular section and phasis of the national character of which the 
English farce-makers have all along made their prize. He exhibits all our 
uncomely parts in brave relief—not one iota of the redeeming points—and 
when, under the coming “ dynasty of the hucksters,” the petty, griping, 
long-cowled, dingy-faced denizens of the ten-pound tenements in our third- 
rate towns shall have the affairs in their own hands, verily there will be no 
lack of Josephs on the benches of St Stephen’s. . 

NORTH. 

The long-cowled, dingy-faced denizens of such third-rate towns as I am 
acquainted with, would have more sense than you give them credit for. 
Your notions, Timothy, are as bigotedly aristocratic as ever. Confound 
you! “ Were there nothing but gentlemen in the glorious first regiment ?” 
—for shame! for shame ! 

TICKLER. 

Peccavi. But all I meant to say was, that the first Parliament chosen 
under the new system would be sure to abound in cattle of that low-brow- 
ed breed. I know our countrymen of all. classes too well to have any 
fears that such could be the case permanently—aye, or even on the second 
general election—but the chances as to the first brush appear to me to be 
undoubtedly as I stated them; and will any Christian be pleased to caleu- 
late the probable effects of one House of Commons of average longevity 
containing only a couple of dozens of Joseph Humes ? 

SHEPHERD. 
Wad it no be something like as if there war to be a couple o’ dizzens 9” 
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men-midwives in Montrose or Elgin ? Wadna they just cut ilk ither’s throats 
as to the matter o’ buzzness ? 


NORTH. 

Why, that would depend on the rate at which the procreation of iniquities 
and absurdities might happen to go on under the benign influence of the 
ministerial Zstrum. But I confess I am more afraid of the O’Connells 
than the Humes. 

TICKLER. 

I don’t agree with you there. O’Connell looks, and is, a thousand times 
a cleverer fellow than our countryman; and, in Ireland, I can well believe, 
one such agitator may be more dangerous that a score of ¢ottling Josephs 
would ever be here in Scotland. But in England I should anticipate diffe- 
rent things. There is a great gulf fixed between all English feeling and 
the only feelings to which O’Connell has accustomed himself to appeal ; 
but there has been for at least 200 years, a close sympathy between certain 
great orders of the English population, and that meaner nature of the Scotch 
which now stands before them condensed and typified in the express image 
of Joseph Hume. O’Connell wishes to hew down the Church, gud a papist 
—that won’t pass; but the other is a hamstringing Mar-Prelate, and hun- 
ry of thousands of English dissenters say, in good faith, God speed 

im! 

NORTH. 

O’Connell, I take it for granted, has the appearance of belonging to a 

different order of society from Hunt and Hume. 
TICKLER. 

It is natural to suppose so of a man at the head of the Dublin bar ; and, 
perhaps, it may be affectation in part, that renders the fact apparently so much 
otherwise. O’Connell is, however, cast in a clownish mould. Indeed, if I 
wished to let you see the difference between an Irish gentleman and an Irish 
raff, I don’t know that I could do better than place him alongside of the 
Knight of Kerry. It would be about as complete in its way as a juxta-po- 
sition of Joseph Hume and Sir George Murray; or of Colonel Anson and 
the me ws, an. For the very type of a mob-mystifier, however, give me 
nobody but Dan. He is a tall braggadocio, but so broad set that he dens not 
seem above the middle stature. His chest is enormous—his arms are a 
blacksmith’s—his legs a chairman’s, and he bears himself, sitting, standing, or 
walking, with the air of a butcher. The head is a vast round mass of the 
true Paddy organization, as if hewn out on purpose for Donnybrock; and 
the countenance all over—broad ruddy cheek, scowling unsettled brow, 
small wild grey eye, bland oily lips, and huge tusks of teeth—presents such 
a mélange of physical vigour, animal hilarity, ferocity, craft, and fun, as, 
wherever you encountered it, no human being could for a moment hesitate 
to pronounce Milesian. He has a fine rich manly voice, and a brogue worthy 
of the organ; and of course he possesses all the skill of a practised barris- 
ter in handling such topics as his nature is tempted to grapple with. The 
ascendency he has gained over the poor tremblers of the Treasury bench, is 
such as might have been expected after a crowd of puny whipsters should 
have experienced the pushes and digs of a veritable ath/éte in a row of their 
own tempting. The circumstances, however, have done much to disgrace 
them. 0’ Connell, Gregson, Cobbett,—these words, being interpreted, sig- 
nify, Mene Tekel Upharsin. See the Book of Daniel, James. 

NORTH. 

The fine gold would certainly seem to have been dimmed a little in cer- 
tain quarters. The whole of that transaction about Mr Gregson appeared 
to me to come out as shabby as possible—low, —- cowardly, and, at 
the same time, so infernally stupid ! What could be the hope or purpose of 
such conduct? 


TICKLER. 

The rationale of it can only be discovered in the casual co-operation of 
such qualities as the malignity of a Lambton, the dulness of an Althorp, 
and the pertness of a Russell. 
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NORTH. 

Why, since Northampton, you seem to me to give folk credit for rather 
too entire a defalcation of all the other demagogical elements, except the mere 
asinine one. But, indeed, I wonder you should have lived so many years 
in the world without discovering that your donkey himself has occasionally 
a fair enough spice of cunning in his composition—clumsy, coarse, easily 
detected, and not hard to be baffled, I allow—but still genuine quadrupedal 
cunning. What says the poet? 

“ Fiction from us the public still must gull, 
They think we’re honest, for they know we’re dull.” 
As for the noble Paymaster, after making away with all his own speeches, 
and essays, and histories, with so ready a display of suivorousness, one can 
hardly be expected to wonder at any occasional specimen of verbal oblivi- 
ousness in that quarter—or, indeed, of any exhibition of impudence in any 
fashion whatever. 
TICKLER. 
“ Pass the bottle.—It will be a pretty story for posterity, if we really go down 
this bout, that old Mother Constitution had her quietus from such hands— 
a bitter, bilious, coxcomb—a bluff, boorish, ieulligein~end a shrill, dap- 
per poetaster, four feet ten inches high ! 
SHEPHERD. 

That will be Lord John. I never read ony of his poms for my part— 
"faith I hate pom-reading—But I mind him weel when he was at the Specu- 
lative, and if I was to say what I thought at the time, od he seemed to me 
rather a smart bit body. Playfair aye ca’d him a wonder for cleverness ; 
but a’ Whig’s swans, as we a’ ken, are aften eneugh geese. 

TICKLER. 

Aye even on the Thames.—I confess I never read all Lord John’s poetical 
works either; but I have read quite as much of them, I will be bound, as 
any person, not a professed reviewer, ever had patience for. Blood from a 
turnip! This is a queer world. Several great men have been very little 
ones; but is it not a strange fact that all very little men appear to have a 
notion that they are born for greatness ? 

NORTH. 

You never forget your own six feet four. 

TICKLER. 

It is easy to say that; but it won’t answer my question. I ask you if 
— eS met a very little man that had not an egregious conceit of hime 
se 

SHEPHERD. 
They a’ marry strappers o’ women—that’s a fact. 
TICKLER. 

Exactly—and it is the same with them throughout. Here, now, is a young 
gentleman of the highest quality, and endowed, I suppose, with quantum suff. 
of the other gifts of fortune—why could he not permit his small mind to in- 
habit quietly its well-matched tenement? Poetry, Tragedy, History, Ora- 
tory !—to be at once a Byron, a Baillie, a Hallam, and a Canning! And 
now to be a Pericles, too, or a Gracchus, or a Brissot—or God knows what! 
hot can’t help laughing, notwithstanding all that has been, and is like 
to be 

“ Ah! Corydon, Corydon! que te dementia cepit!” 
NORTH. 

Your laugh is wild enough; but I confess I see as yet no symptoms of 
your “ severest woe.” 

TICKLER. 

Pooh! ’tis not come to that yet.—These lads have a sore tussle before 
them yet ere they gain their ends. (Sings.) 

“To the Lords of Convention ’twas Clavers that spoke, 
Ere the king’s crown goes down there be crowns to be broke.” 


NORTH. 
Say nothing about either kings or crowns, but tell us honestly, how doe 
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Lord John perform? I must have seen him, I suppose, and heard him, too, 
but my memory is treacherous. - 
TICKLER. 

Why, he’s a very small concern of a mannikin, no doubt; but John Bull 
was quite wrong in likening him to an apothecary’s boy. No, no, he has, 
notwithstanding his inches, perfectly the air of high birth and high breed- 
ing. His appearance is petty—not mean—and such I fancy to be the case 
intellectual as well. The features are rather good than otherwise. Bald- 
ness gives something of the show of a forehead—sharp nose—figure neatish 
—a springy step. The voice is clear, though feeble—the words are smooth 
decorous words, arranged in trim deftly-balanced sentences—the sense, 
however atrocious, is obvious to the lowest capacity—and he gets on as 
easily in expounding the merits of a New Constitution for Old England 
as our dear friend Johnny Ballantyne, (of whom, by the bye, his outward 
man put me strongly in mind,) as dear jocund Johnny, poor fellow, used 
to do in opening up to the gaze of the curious, in former days, a fresh im- 
— of knicknackeries from the Palais Royal, or riband-boxes from 

russels. Alas! poor Yorick! 

NORTH. 
** And if I die this day near Ilium’s wall, 
At least by Hellas’ noblest hand I fall— 
Beneath volcanic steel this breast shall bleed, 
These limbs be trampled by Pelides’ steed !” 
TICKLER. 

I should rather have likened Lord Johnny to the Ajax Oileus, O’Connell 
being the Ajax Telamonius, of Reform, Burdett its Nestor, Jeffrey its 
Ulysses, and our friend of the blacking-van the Thersites. The Pelides of 
the occasion, such as he is, must be recognised in Stanley. He is the only 
one of the crew that brings any thing like “ arms divine” into the field. 
But it won’t do to follow out the joke—for he is no match for Hector. 

NORTH. 

Judging from the debates, I should say Stanley shewed more of what they 
call Parliamentary talent than any one of his party. The reporters are such 
queer rogues, that it is impossible almost to know whether any given speech 
was or not in the reality an eloquent one; but one can’t be mistaken as to 
the readiness of his replies—his off-hand side-hits—his complete possession 
of himself, his business, and the house. Well, ’tis a pity—but we can’t help 
it. Alas! for Latham house! Does his aspect, now, recall any of the old 
Ferdinandos ? 

TICKLER. 

He is a pale, middle-sized, light-haired, at first sight rather ordinary look- 
ing lad—of perhaps five-and-thirty—but the eye is brilliant, the forehead 
compact, and the mouth full of decision and vigour. He speaks unaffect- 
edly, with perfect ease and coolness, is afraid of nobody, has repartee at 
command, and occasionally rises into spunky declamation. I never saw 
either his father or the old earl; and not ag rich enough to possess a 
Lodge, have not had the means of comparing his corporeal presence with 
any of the ancestral shadows. But come what may, there can be little doubt 
this youth is destined to play a considerable part, and leave a name marked 
in eternum, whether for good or evil. I must say he was almost the only 
one of them that impressed me with any thing like kindly feelings. He 
has the air of a man of blood, honesty, temper, spirit, and intelligence—and 
not one atom of conceit that I could discover. But that want, indeed, was 
to be expected from the quality of his brains. 

NORTH. 

Yes, yes—men of real talent in general under-rate themselves—by the 

bye, I believe I might safely say so of a// men of genius. 
TICKLER. 

May be—but so does not either Charles Grant, or Robert Grant, or Lord 
Palmerston, or any other that I forgathered with of that by-all-but-them- 
selves-compassionated junto, who, having spent their lives in worshippin 
Canning, are now, before he is well cold in his grave, staking honour, an 
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even existence, on the doctrines and principles, of which, young and old, 
and with his dying breath, he was the Pissortet in hatred, and the most elo- 
quent in denunciation. These gentlemen, I am concerned to say, appeared 
to me to look about them, one and all, with an air not only not of contri- 
tion, shame-facedness, and humble mind, but of considerable satisfaction—as 
who should say: The experience of three years and a half that have passed 
since the death of George Canning, anno etatis 57, has been more than suf- 
ficient to place us not only on a level with, but ten miles above nim—our 
chief, oR philosopher, our creed-maker and creed-expounder, our only 
faith, hope, salvation, presidium et dulce decus. Here we are—behold and 
reverence in us the candid, consistent, above all, the conscientious disciples 
and followers, but now despisers and insulters, of Taz Antisacosin! This 
is pretty well. “ My foot mine officer,” quoth poor King Lear. 
NORTH. 

Many are the degrees of human hatred—but the highest, by far and long 
away, is that with which the really small man hates the really great man, 
that, from circumstances, he is obliged to obey. Welcome, sweet, and 
blessed to the long-suffering spirit is the hour when that generous feeling 
may at length shew itself in manly openness and majestic safety. 

TICKLER. 

It must, however, be admitted, that, croose as they all look, they have as 
yet been confoundedly shy of the gab on this grand occasion. As far as I 
recollect, one speech from Robert Grant is all the clique have as yet pro- 
duced; and surely that was not a very splendid bit of Claphamism. 

NORTH. 

Splendid mud. Tell it not in Gath. Well, Jeffrey, at all events, kept up 
our credit—— 

TICKLER. 

He certainly kept up any thing rather than the credit of Whiggery, Blue 
and Yellow, and the Right Honourable Francis. I never was more sur- 
prised than when, having heard at Bellamy’s that he was on his legs, I ran 
down, and became witness, ocular and auricular, of the style and method 
in which he had thought fit to present himself to the House. I have not 
frequented the Jury Court of late years, it is true—but I certainly should 
hardly have recognised any thing whatever of my old acquaintance. First 
of all, he looked smaller and greyer than I could have anticipated—then his 
surtout and black stock did in nowise set him—then his ‘attitude was at 
once jaunty and awkward, spruce and feckless. Instead of the quick, vo- 
luble, fiery declaimer of other days or scenes, I heard a cold thin voice 
doling out little, quaint, metaphysical sentences, with the air of a provincial 
lecturer on logic and belles lettres. The House were confounded—they 
listened for half an hour with great attention, waiting always for the real 
burst that should reveal the redoubtable Jeffrey—but it came not—he took 
out his orange, sucked it coolly and composedly—smelt to a bottle of some- 
thing—and sucked again—and back to his freezing jargon with the same 
nonchalance. At last he took to proving to an assembly of six hundred 
gentlemen, of whom I take it at least five hundred were ’squires, that pro- 
perty is really athing deserving of protection.—* This will never do,” pass- 
ed round in a whisper.—Old Maule tipt the wink to a few good Whigs of 
the old school, and they adjourned up stairs—the Tories began to converse 
de omnibus rebus et quibusdam aliis—the Radicals were either snoring or 

inning—and the great gun of the north ceased firing amidst such a hub- 
Bub of inattention, that even I was not aware of the fact for several minutes. 
After all, however, the concern read well enough in the newspapers. The 
truth is, he had delivered a very tolerable article ; but as to the House of 
Commons, a more complete failure there never was nor will be. 

NORTH. 

Aye, aye, no man on the borders of sixty should dream of taking the field 
in a new region—least of all in ¢hat; and if he has achieved a considerable 
reputation of another sort elsewhere, so much the worse for him still. Jef- 
frey should have let Cockburn be Advocate. His loud, but mellow brogue, 
his plausible, homely, easy singsong, would, I suspect, have had a better 
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chance up yonder. And I’m sure his clever, decided, man-of-the-world 
tact in actual business, would have been found far more serviceable than all 


. Jeffrey’s elegant — put together here. Cockburn would never have 
- got into all these 


udicrous scrapes—Forfar, Edinburgh, Haddington, Stir- 
ing.— Why, our friend has already dabbled in more hot water, and all of 
his own boiling, too, than ever troubled the honest Major during ten long 
years of the tufted gown. 
TICKLER. 

Here’s a bumper, and a full one, to good Sir William—and may we soon 
see him ini that gown again, or in a warmer ene! —Fill your glass, James. 
You can’t do it to a worthier or a worse used man—but byganes are by- 
ganes; and I venture to say, if ever we see a Tory government again, we 
shall see one above such doings as the Abererombie jub—— 

NORTH. 

Utinam. The Duke, at least, has seen enough of such manceuvres. But 
since Jeffrey is Advocate, I heartily wish he may secure something worthy 
of his reputation and standing before his office fails him. 

TICKLER. 

With all my heart. You will laugh when I say it; but do you know itis 
a plain simple fact, that this Tom Macaulay put me much more in mind of 
the Jeffrey of ten years ago, than did the Jeffrey ipsissimus of hodie. 

NORTH. 

You pay Mr Macauley a high compliment—the highest, I think, he has 
ever met with. 

TICKLER. 

Not quite—for it is the fashion, among a certain small coterie at least, to 
talk of him as “ the Burke of our age.”—However, he is certainly a very 
clever fellow, the cleverest declaimer by far on that side of the House, and, 
had he happened to be a somebody, we should, no doubt, have seen Tom in 
high places ere now. 

NORTH. 
A son of old Zachary, I believe? Is he like the papa? 
TICKLER. 

So I have heard—but I never saw the senior, of whom some poetical 

planter has so unjustifiably sung— 
“ How smooth, persuasive, plausible, and glib, 
From holy lips is dropp’d the specious fib.” 

The son is an ugly, cross-made, splay-footed, shapeless little dumpling of 
a fellow, with a featureless face too—except indeed a good expansive fore- 
head—sleek puritanical sandy hair—large glimmering eyes—and a mouth 
from ear to ear. He has a lisp and a burr, moreover, and speaks thickly and 
— for several minutes before he gets into the swing of his discourse; 
but after that, nothing can be more dazzling than his whole execution. 
What he says is substantially, of course, mere stuff and nonsense; but it is 
so well worded, and so volubly and forcibly delivered—there is such an 
endless string of epigram and antithesis—such a flashing of epithets—such 
an accumulation of images—and the voice is so trumpetlike, and the action 
80 - seeny we emphatic, that you might hear a pin drop in the House. 
Manners Sutton himself listens. It is obvious that he has got the main parts 
at least by heart—but for this I gave him the more praise and glory. Alto- 
gether, the impression on my mind was very much beyond what.! had been 
a for—so much so, that I can honestly and sincerely say I felt for 

is situation most deeply, when Peel was skinning him alive the next 
evening, and the sweat of agony kept pouring down his well-bronzed cheeks 
under the merciless infliction. ; 

NORTH. 

The feeling does credit to your heart. Have you read his article on 
Byron in the Edinburgh ? 

TICKLER. 

Not I. I wonder how many articles on Byron we are expected to read. 
Is there to be no end of this jabber—this brainless botheration about a 
case as plain as a pikestaff, and that lies too in a nutshell ? 
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NORTH. 

Macauley’s paper, however, is an exceedingly clever thing, and you 
ought to glance your eye over it. The Edinburgh has had nothing so good 
these several years past. In fact, it reads very like a paper in one of their 
early numbers—much the same sort of excellencies—the smart, rapid; 
popgun impertinence—the brisk, airy, new-set truisms, mingled with cold, 
shallow, heartless sophistries—the conceited phlegm, the affected abrupt 
ness, the unconscious audacity of impudence—the whole lively, and amu- 
sing, and much commended among the dowagers—— 


TICKLER. 
Especially the smut. Well, I shall read it by and bye. 
NORTH. 
You said he was the best declaimer on that side. Did you hear Shiel ? 
TICKLER. 


I did—and he is a very clever one too—but not so effective as Macauley. 
I daresay he may be the abler man, take him all in all, of the two; but his 
oratory is in worse taste, and, at any rate, too Irish to be quite the thing 
yonder. The House, however, gave him a most gracious hearing, and I for 
one was much edified. 

NORTH. 
The thing looked very well in the Report. How does he look himself? 
TICKLER. 

He’s another of your little fellows—but not in the least like either Lord 
Johnny, or Jeffrey, or Macauley. A more insignificant person as to the bodily 
organ I never set spectacles on. Small of the smallest in stature, shabby 
of the shabbiest in attire, fidgety and tailorlike in gesture, in gait sham- 
bling and jerking—with an invisible nose, huge nostrils, a cheesy com- 
plexion, and a Jewish chin. You would say it was impossible that any 
thing worth hearing should come from such an abortion. Nor do the first 
notes redeem him. His voice is as hoarse as a deal-board, except when it 
is as piercing as the rasp of a gimlet; and of all the brogues I have heard, 
his is the most abominable—quite of the sunk area school. But never 
mind—wait a little—and this vile machinery will do wonders. 

NORTH. 

We can wait. Fill your glass. 

TICKLER. 

To make some amends for her carelessness to all other external affairs, Na+ 
ture has given him as fine a pair of eyes as ever graced human head—large, 
deeply set, dark, liquid, flashing like gems ; and these fix you presently like a 
basilisk, so that you forget every thing else about him ; and though it would 
be impossible to conceive any thing more absurdly ungraceful than his 
action—sharp, sudden jolts and shuffles, and right-about twists and leaps— 
all set to a running discord of grunts and screams—yet before he has 
spoken ten minutes, you forget all this too, and give yourself up to what I 
have always considered a pleasant sensation—the feeling, 1 mean, that you 
are in the presence of a man of genius. 

NORTH. 
Even his poetry shewed something of the real fire. 
TICKLER. 

Some atrocious bad taste, in the way of egotistical allusion, spoiled the 
tailpiece ; but had he known when to stop—I really think he might have 
established himself as one of their first-rates. As it was, he did fifty times 
better than either Robert Grant, or Denman (he, indeed, was bitter bad), or 
Sir James Grahame (whom I thought cold and pompous, and somehow not 
in earnest), or Hobhouse (who, however, is far above the common pitch), or 
even O’Connell, or indeed any of them, but Macauley. 1 am not of course 
comparing such folk seriously with Jeffrey or Mackintosh—they belong to 
pee ons sort of calibre; but on this occasion, so chilled and hampered 
were they at every turn with their own recorded opinions, reviews, lec- 
tures, speeches, and histories, that they cut but indifferent figu 
the novi homunculi had the Whig garland among them—— 
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NORTH. 

The Tory evergreens being divided between—— 

TICKLER. 

Let me see. I need not say any thing of Peel; for since the Chancellor’s 
departure, he is more entirely and completely the lord and master of that 
queer place than any man has been since the death of Pitt. Even Pitt had 
his Fox to grapple with, and Canning had his Brougham ; but now there is 
no competition—not even the semblance of a rivalry. Neither need I be 
talking about Croker to you—you well know, that nothing but his position 
in the government, and yet out of the Cabinet, could have prevented him 
from being the first speaker of his time —_ ere this time of day. His 
dealing with Jeffrey was like the wolf dandling the kid. He tore him to 
pieces with the ease—I wish I could help adding, with the visible joy—of 
ademon. The effect was such, that after ten minutes, the Whigs could not 
bear it. They trooped out file after file, black, grim, scowling, grinding 
their teeth, in sheer imbecile desperation. A great lord of the party, 
who sat just before me under the gallery, whispered to his neighbour, 
“ God—damn—him,” with a gallows croak, and strode out of the place, as 
if he had been stung by a rattlesnake. 

NORTH. 

I have heard Croker in days past, and can easily conceive what he must 
be now that the fetters of office no longer cramp him. His action struck 
me as somewhat brusque—but his voice is a capital one, and he is not likely 
to be at a loss for words or ideas. What a blasted disgrace to the party 
that they kept him out of the Cabinet, and set over his head, among others, 
s0 many, comparatively speaking, sheer blockheads—some of whom, more- 
over, have deserted us iu weogevyass! 

TICKLER. ' 

Aye, aye, that’s but one leaf out of the black volume, that may now, I fear, 
be safely christened their Doomsday Book. Only to think of such blind, 
base, seif-murdering iniquity! Aeigh ho! 

NORTH. 

Mr William Bankes was extolled in the Quarterly, I saw. But that, per- 
haps, might be accounted for. 

TICKLER. 

I assure you he deserved a deuced deal more than they said of him, 
nevertheless. I own I had taken up a prejudice against him, considering 
him as a mere dandy-traveller, sketcher, reviewer, diner-out, &c.; but, to 
my infinite astonishment, I saw a plain, unaffected, gentlemanlike, but 
utterly undandylike, person rise on the second bench, and heard him deal 
out with equal ease, in the same clear manly tone, delicate banter, grinding 
sarcasm, lucid narrative, pathetic excursus, and splendid peroration. The 
‘effect was, I presume, almost as unexpected by others as by me—for he 
has spoken very seldom—but it was great and decided ; and why William 
Bankes was not Irish Secretary, or something of the sort, ten years back, if 
it was not prevented by his own indolence or shyness, I am at a loss to 
account for in any manner at all creditable to our guondam high and mighty 
masters—now our humble brethren in the—to them—new calamities of in- 
dependence. 

NORTH. 

Why, I think the practice of our present rulers ought to be considered 
before we > ag too harshly of the late ones. When out of place, they were 
always held up by us, as well as others, as a set of persous who really did 
behave well to their own followers, and therein affording a marked contrast 
to the Tories. And to be sure they did so. Praise and pudding they 
grudged not, neither did they spare. Their reviews were encomiastic, 
their houses were open, their fétes were brilliant, their private patronage 
uuwearied and thoroughgoing—their adversaries, as in dignity bound, 
adopting in all these particulars the diametrically opposite line. But now 
that they are really in, now that the real loaves and fishes are in their dis- 
posal—what, after all, do we perceive in their doings, that ought to make 
us think with new regret of the obtuse shabbiness of their predecessors? In 
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so far as I can gather, they have condensed the good things within as nar- 
row, as aristocratic, nay almost as familiar a circle, as could weil have 
been chalked out for their adoption by the worst enemy of their sway. Is 
it not so—how did it strike you on the spot ? 

TICKLER. 

Very agreeably. When I heard such a tallowfaeed cheeseparing of a 
beardless, bucktoothed ninny as Lord Howick yelping down the law, God 
help him! for the Colonial Empire of Great Britain, and found, on enquiry, 
that he was not generally considered as greatly more idiotic than most 
others of the new Under-Secretaries, junior Lords of the Treasury, &c. &c. 
my spirit rejoiced within me, and | snuffed the air six inches farther above 
the surface of the terraqueous globe. 

NORTH. 
‘I sincerely hope, when the right folks get back, we shall see——You 
smile, I perceive—— 
TICKLER. 

They get back! My dear Christopher, how can you talk such nonsense ? 

No—no—no—no—Ante leves ergo—— 


Sooner the ass in fields of air shall graze, 

Or Russell’s tragedy claim Shakspeare’s bays ; 
Soorer shall mack’rel on Pall Mall disport, 

Or Jeffrey’s hearers think his speech too short ; 
Sooner shall Wisdom flow in Howick’s strain, 
Or Modesty invest Macauley’s brain, 

Than Tories rule on British soil again ! 


NORTH. 

I bet you a riddle of claret they are in power again in two months, Of 
that I have very little doubt ;—would to God I could be as sure of their 
behaving themselves as they ought to do after the thing is done! 

TICKLER. 

Upon what, in the name of Jupiter, do you build your hopes? I met 
with nobody in London who even hinted at the possibility of such things ; 
and since I left it—you see what majorities ! 

NORTH. 

Never mind. I put not my faith in princes—for that would be forgetting 
the words of Holy Writ; but, begging your pardon, [I still put my faith in 
Peers. The Committee will cut the Bill well down yet before it goes to the 
Lords, and the Lords will do the rest of the business, and Lord Grey 
will resign next morning, and William the Fourth, nolens volens, will send 
for Sir Robert Peel, and Sir Robert Peel will make up a Cabinet within 
eight-and-forty hours, and deliver a plain, a. oration, detailing 
a Reform he is willing to patronise, and dissolve the Parliament—— 

TICKLER. 

And what then ? 

NORTH. 

Why, nothing uncommon. The majority of the House of Commons are 
not—not being fools, mere fools they cannot possibly be—sincere ; and they 
will be delighted to find their Bill destroyed, and they will vapour and 

alaver, and do nothing. By that time, moreover, the horrible stagnation 
in every branch of internal trade, for which the nation has to thank Lord 
Grey, and of which people even in lofty places are already beginning to 
fee] the effects, will have come to such a pass as to command attention in 
al] quarters to something much more interesting, as well as important, than 
any reform. By that time, again, there will be no Peers in France, and the 
Duke of Orleans will be safely housed in his old villa at Twickenham, 
(which, like a sensible man, he has, I am told, always refused to let)—and 
there will be war by land, and war by sea~and there will be a bit of a dust 
at Manchester or elsewhere, and it will be laid in blood, and the new Par- 
liament will be chosen in peace and jollity, and consist, with few exce 
tions, of gentlemen—and Peel’s Reform—bad enough probably, but still 
something bearable as compared with this iniquity—will be introduced, 
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and we shall jog on pretty much in the old way again—that is, conquer 
right and left as long as any body dares to keep the field before us, be too 
a not to sacrifice all we have gained at the cost of our own gold and 
lood whenever a peace is to be made, and then, capa being once more 


settled, buckle ourselves once more to the glorious task of unsettling Eng- 
Jand—that is to say, adopt Whig measures—on, and on, until the national 
appetite is at last so depraved that it calls out for some radical bolus, and 
nothing can save us, or our children rather, from bolting the murderous 
crudity, except, at the distance perhaps of twenty years, just such another 
series of sayings and doings as, please God, will for ever illustrate, in Tory 
annals, the memory of the autumn of 1831. 

TICKLER. 

Ha! ha! ha!—well, I wished to hear what your unbiassed opinion might 
be—and, forgive me, told a little bit of a fib by way of eliciting it in its full 
splendour. The fact is, you have just adopted the view I found most com- 
mon soon, people of all parties in the capital—Whigs, Tories, Radicals, 
all alike. The only chance, every one seemed to think, of any serious dis- 
turbance, was connected with one great man.. . . . (Here the honour- 
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. If he does, it will be against the grain. It does yery well to talk about 
certain things—but we all know what life he leads, what company he keeps, 
what tastes he cultivates, and I tell you he is no more the man to be up 
and doing in such a business than you or I, or any other old hero of the 
Flatfoots—Corporal Casey himself included.—( Sings.) 


SONG. 
Tunz—Dearest Helen, I’ll love thee no more. 


In the summer, when flowers in the woodlands were springing, 
And the strawberry pints met our eyes by the score, 
And our only town blackbird in Queen Street was singing, 
Word came that the Flatfoots were a regiment no more, 
A regiment no more—a regiment no more; 
And our only town blackbird in Queen Street was singing, 
Word came that the Flatfoots were a regiment no more. 


O then, what despair was thy lot, Captain L’ Amy, 
As the sergeant march’d pensively up to thy door, 
And demanded thy sword, and thy sword-belt of shamois ; 
How dreadful and deep were the oaths that ye swore, 
The oaths that ye swore—the oaths that ye swore ! 
And demanded thy sword, and thy sword-belt of shamois, 
How dreadful and deep were the oaths that ye swore. 


my vitals, adzooks! burn my gown, blast my wig, now 
his news will put all the Good Town in uproar ; 
This is done by some d——d economical Whig, now 
Great Mars! my career in thy service is o’er, 
In thy service is o’er—in thy service is o’er ; 
This is done by some d——d economical Whig, now 
Great Mars! my career in thy service is o’er. 
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And you, my dear lads, none will ever surpass ye, 
Together we’ve served in the hottest warfare ; 
We have gather’d our laurels upon the Crosscausey, 
We have dyed with our best blood the Fishmarket Stair ; 
The Fishmarket Stair—the Fishmarket Stair ; 
We have gather’d our laurels upon the Crosscausey, 
We have dyed with our best blood the Fishmarket Stair. 


SHEPHERD. 
Weel eneugh, sirs. But hear till me—diuna hinner me frae singing. I'll 
sing you a sang, an auld ane frae my Jacobite Relics; an’ though the folks 
are pow beginnin’ to surmeese that I made the feck o’ the auld Jacobite 
sangs mysell, ye’re no to gie a shadow o’ insinuation that I made this ane, 
else, should the King chance to be introduced to me when he comes to 
Scotland, he might cast it up to me. 


Would you know what a Whig is, and always was, 
I'll show you his face, as it were in a glass: 

He’s a rebel at heart, with a villainous face, 

A saint by profession, who never had grace. 
Cheating and lying are puny things, 

Rapine aud plunder but venial sins; 

His dear occupations are ruin of nations, 
Subverting of crowns, and deceiving of kings. 


To shew that he came from a home of worth, 
*Twas bloody Barbarity gave him birth— 
Ambition the midwife that brought him forth— 
And Lucifer’s bride that call’d him to earth— 
Judas his tutor was till he grew big— 
Hypocrisy taught him to care not a fig 

For all that was sacred: so thus was created 
And brought to this world what we call a Whig. 


Spew’d up amang mortals from hellish jaws, 

He suddenly strikes at religion and laws, 

With civil dissensions and bloody inventions, 

He tries to push through with his beggarly cause 
Still cheating and lying, he plays his game, 
Always dissembling—yet still the same, 

Till he fills the creation with crimes of damnation, 
Then goes to the devil, from whence he came. 


He is the sourest of sumphs, and the dourest of tikes, 
Whow nobody trusts to and nobody likes ; 

He will fawn on your face with a leer on his snout, 
And snap at your heels when your back’s turn’d about; 
Whene’er he’s kick’d out, then he raises a rout, 

With howling and growling, and biting about; 

But when he gets in, O! there is such a fleer 

Of flattery al flummery, ’tis shameful to hear. 


If you give him a ladle or rough paritch-stick, 

Or the fat fouthy scum of a soudy to lick, 

You'll see how the cur up his birses will fling, 

With his mouth to the meat, and his tail to the king; 
He’ll lick the cook’s hand, and the scullion’s wrang side, 
But masters and misses his heart downa bide. 

Kick him out, cuff him out—mind not his din, 

For he’ll funk us to death if you let him bide in. 


NORTH. 
In the meantime there can be no sort of doubt that, considering they 
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have been in office only eight mouths, they have done about as much to 
disgrace themselves as any preceding set, the Talents excepted, ever were 
able to accomplish within as many years. This is consolatory. 

TICKLER. 

The unvarnishing of Whig reputations, under but so brief an exposure 
to the biting air of Downing Street, has, indeed, been proceeding at a fine 
pace ;—let them make out the twelvemonths, in God’s name ! 

NORTH. 

No man more cordially wished to see them in than I did; and, but that 
I now see in their endurance the imminent ruin of Old England, God knows 
no man would less wish to see them out. But their proceedings have 
changed things more important than my little private wishes as to the Jocum- 
tenencies of Whitehall; and, to be honest, I now almost begin to blame my- 
self for the hand I had in turning out their predecessors. 

TICKLER. 

Never repent of that. They neglected their duty, and you did yours. 
Not being either a Rowite or a Secondsighter, you could not foretell the 
consequences of the Wellingtonian downfall—and in personal respect to the 
immortal Duke himself, I am sure the worst of your enemies can never 
pretend to say you were deficient. The cursed Currency concern of 1819 
was, after all, the father of the national distress—the national distress was 
the parent of the national Discontent—Discontent has in all ages been the 
progenitor of Delusion—and Delusion alone could ever have given breath 
and being to such a monster as the Durham Bill. Do you watch the turn 
of the tide, and do your duty when the Tories come in, as steadily as you 
did before they went out. It is to be hoped they have got a lesson—and 
that neither by the patronage of Whigs, nor the adoption of Whig measures, 
will Tories again, at least in our time, undermine at once their own power, 
and, what is of rather more importance, the constitution of their country. 
But whether the lesson be or not taken at headquarters, my dear North, 
never do you shrink from your old rules—“ stare super antiguas vias’— 
. — legis Anglia mutari”—* respect the landmarks’ —and “ let weel 
bide 


NORTH. 
Fear God and honour the king !—quand méme. 
TICKLER,. 


Quand méme! Quand méme! Quand méme! Ah! North, 


“ Hence spring these tears—this Ilium of our foes : 
. Pad 


Cold wax his friends, whose faith is in his woes! 


So says Dryden—and such, I fear, is the case at present in too many quar- 
ters ; but it will never be so with us. We know our duty better—and we 
understand, I venture to say, the facts of the case better. In spite of 
Sir James Scarlett’s Jaw we pity, but at the same time, in spite of Lord 
Grey’s bill, we honour ; and the time will come for us to vindicate, defend, 
liberate, and uphold.—I confess I witnessed certain scenes—Ascot—Drury 
Lane—even the Painted Chamber—even the House of Lords itself—with 
feelings of deeper pain than I could have believed any things of that nature 
could have had power to stir up, now-a-days, in these old tough heartstrings. 
NORTH. 


“ A deathlike silence, and a drear repose ?” 


TICKLER. 
An unanimous, bellowing, blustering, hallooing mob, a divided, distrust- 
ful gentry, an insulted but unshaken peerage, a doomed but determined 
prelacy—these are strange signs, and sorrowful. 
NORTH. 
A vulgarized court, a despairing Family, and a trembling Crown! 
TICKLER. 
England has unquestionably seen no such danger since the meeting of 
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the Long Parliament ;—but this, I still hope, will be known in history as 
the Short one. 
NORTH. 

A charitable hope. Well, if the Peers be made of such stuff as I believe 
they are, it is like to be more short than merry, at all events. How do the 
Bishops look ? 

TICKLER. 

Quite firm; but I never doubted as to them. What did me the real 
goud was to have all my little qualms about the lay Lords laid—which 
they were by a single glance round the House, while the King was read- 
ing his Ministers’ longwinded and very single-minded Speech. That satis- 
fied me; and I own I am much deceived if the effect was not quite as 
decided, although not peradventure so consolatory, in a certain quarter. 
His Majesty looked, to my eye, any thing but comfortable; but, I am sorry 
to say, he is evidently in very feeble bodily health, and it was a hot day, 
and the crowd was pestiferous, and an unconsecrated crown is perhaps 
heavier than usual, so that the circumstance might be otherwise accounted 
for. Can’tsay—merely give you my impressions of the moment—looked, 
[ thought, flustered and unhappy—boggled several times in the reading, 
and changed colour oddly. 

NORTH. 

Tis odd enough; but his Majesty is the only one of his father’s sons I 
never happened to behold in the flesh. Which of the family does he most 
resemble ? If one could trust Lawrence’s picture, I should say the old 
King himself. 

TICKLER. 

I rather think it is so;—but by far the best likenesses are those of H. B., 
whoever may answer to those immortal initials; and of all his admirable 
ones, the best by far is that in the print of the Old Wicked Grey running 
off with John Gilpin, while Lord Brougham cries “Go it! go it!—never 
mind the Ducks and Geese,” (meaning the Peers and Parsons, who are 
typified as huge waddlers of the South, and great Ganders of Lambeth, with 
coronets and mitres on their heads), and Mrs Gilpin appears above on the 
balcony with her ha/f-crown, screaming to the bystanders. The face of the 
headlong Captain of the Train-bands is perfect in every lineament—and I 
think the anonymous genius of our day, who has already beat Gilray to 
sticks, must have been in the House of Lords upon the recent grand 
occasion I have been alluding to. 

NORTH. 

Remember to bid the Bailie order it down. Are we never to see these 
things in Auld Reekie until they be out of date? The “ Never mind the 
Ducks and Geese” would be a fair motto for anew edition of the “ Friendly 
Advice.” 

TICKLER. 

The Ducks and Geese, however, will be found quite capable of hold- 
ing their own, and suffer neither Rats nor Weasels to disturb the Wash of 
p= ame with impunity. 

NORTH. 

They had as well. If they don’t, they are done. Do any of the “Orprr,” 
I wonder, sincerely and seriously believe that we of the inferior classes, 
who have always stood by them, in opposition to the folks who, after daub- 
ing them with dirt all their lives, are now trying to half-bully, halt-cajole 
them into an abandonment of their highest and most sacred duties,—do 
any of these high and mighty personages seriously believe that we poor 
Tory gentlemen have been actuated in our feelings and conduct we 
them by mere vulgar admiration and humble worship of the pomps an 
vanities of long pedigrees, magnificent chateaus, and resplendent equi- 
pages? Do any of them believe that it is, per se, simply, and of itself, a 
matter of joy, and satisfaction, and exultation to us, to behold a certain 
number of individuals, most of them neither wiser, nor cleverer, nor more 
active, nor even na a than ourselves—many of them, indeed, 
neither better born nor better bred than the ordinary run of the gentry ;-—= 
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do they fancy it is a pure unmixed essential delight to us, I say, to behold 
them in the possession of honours and eminences, and wealth, luxury, 
and grandeur of all possible sorts, to which we ourselves make no pre- 
tensions—to share in which we have neither hope nor wish? If so, I can 
assure them they have the misfortune to labour under a grievous mistake. 
I, Christopher North, am not a bit more incapable than any radical in the 
land of appreciating the conveniences, excellences, comfort, glory, and 
triumph of having nobody above me. You and I have not lived in the 
world (some seventy years, Timothy, eh?) without having mixed a good 
deal with people of all classes ;—we have not passed through “ this visible 
diurnal sphere” without having experienced occasionally, quite as feeling- 
ly as others, “ the proud man’s contumely,” more especially in its most 
offensive form of condescension. We have all had our eyes and ears about 
us, my friend, and our brains and our hearts too,—and our support of the 
British Aristocracy has been, and is, bottomed on principles entirely uncon- 
nected with the selfish part of our own natures. That institution has never 
presented any thing at all likely to gratify either the personal vanity or the 
personal pride of individuals in our situation. We have stuck by it asa 
great bulwark of the Constitution—a great safeguard of the rights and pri- 
vileges of our fellow-subjects of all classes—a mighty barrier, reared ori- 
ginally perhaps between the Crown and the people, to protect them from 
each other’s violence, but chiefly valuable in our eyes, hodie and de facto, 
as a barrier between numbers on the one side and property on the other. 
If the Prince is so unfortunate as to have a set of Revolutionists for his 
Ministers, and if, following too literally (as, under supposable circum- 
stances of more kinds than one, a very well-meaning Prince might do) the 
letter.of the Constitutional doctrine, he allows them to do wrong in his 
naine, according to the measure and modesty of their own discretion, 
the Prince himself becomes for the moment merged in the mob—and it is 
the business of the Peerage to defeat the mob, for the express purpose, not 
only of protecting US, but of rescuing and emancipating HIM. Let them be 
found false and faithless on one such occasion—let them convince the 
loyal gentry that they have been all along buttressing the predominance of 
aset of functionaries, who, when the great moment for discharging the essen- 
tial function arrives, want either honesty to recognise, or courage to fulfil, 
at whatever hazard, the demands of the critical hour ;—let them practically 
bring home this conviction to our bosoms, and they may depend upon the 
fact—that thenceforth, even from that moment, they have not one consci- 
entious adherent below the immediate connexions of their own small, 
and then isolated, circle—Oh! ho! we must have something for our 
booin’ ! 
TICKLER. 

What an honest fellow is “The Examiner!” He, I see, tells the Lords 
very plainly that their lease is nearly out, whatever course they may pur- 
sue on this occasion. Assuming as an undeniable fact, that a decided, a 
vast majority of them are against the revolutionary robbery, he says—* You 
will either act according to your own absurd opinion, or you will not. If 
you do, the nation will cashier you for your presumption. If you do not, 
—if you, by your conduct on this occasion, manifest a becoming sense of 
your own incapacity to oppose the popular feeling when strongly pro- 
nounced on a momentous question, the conclusion will of course force 
itself on the dullest understanding, that you are of no use—that the order 
had as well cease to ezist.”” 1 wou’t swear to the words, but that, lam sure, 
is this clever and candid Republican’s sense—and I perceive you agree 
with him. 

NORTH. 

To be sure[ do. Indeed all through this battle The Examiner, and The 
oa alone of the Ministerial prints, has met the case fairly and 

irectly. 


TICKLER. 
He has—and I give him credit for so doing. But you need be under no 
apprehensions of the second horn of his dilemma, Never was such a con- 
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trast as the bold, uncompromising attitude of the Opposition in the Lords, 
and the crouching, craven, convict-like bearing of the deluders and deluded 
who occupy the right-hand side of the Woolsack. The Bishops were the 
only people on that side of the House who looked any thing like men—and 
it is now no secret that whenever the Bill is tabled there, they are to walk 
across the floor in a body (all but old doited Norwich)—a thing unexam- 
pled since the days of rue Immortat Seven!—I wish you could see our 
muster in that quarter—Wellington, Eldon, Mansfield, Caernarvon, North- 
umberland, Wharncliffe, Tenterden—and a dozen more of them—confront- 
ing such things as the old Jacobin, trembling in his blue ribbon, and his 
poor, silly socii criminis—his Holland, bloated with vanity and impotence, 
unwieldy as the Monument, fat and feebleness in every inch—Lansdowne, 
wasted, worn, enervate Lansdowne—Swag Sefton—but why should we 
bother ourselves with such nonentities ?—The most pitiable, however, are 
the Canningite Lords—and I own I was vexed, on more accounts than either 
one, two, or. three, when I saw such people as Goderich and Melbourne 
mixed up with Ulick, Marquess of Clanricarde! Simon Peter! Simon 
Peter! 
NORTH. 

Tis well. By the bye, it always strikes me as something more comfort- 
able in itself, than exactly intelligible according to the received theory of 
actual feeling in certain quarters, that the heiress of England should all this 
while be intrusted to the care and rae | of a noble Tory lady—the good 
and graceful Duchess of Northumberland! 

TICKLER, 
I must leave that puzzle to Lord Prudhoe’s friend, the Magician of 
Cairo. 
NORTH. 
Who ?—Magician of Cairo ?—Are you coming Magraubin over us? 
TICKLER. 

You have not heard the story, then? 1 thought it must have found its 

way ere now into the newspapers. 
NORTH, 

Not a bit of it. Come, we’ve had enough of King, Lords, Commons, 

and Newspapers—by all means, supper, and tip us your diadlerie. 
| Rings, and orders lobsters and cold punch, 
TICKLER. 

I know you will laugh at what I am about to tell you—but I can only say 
I heard it at second hand—no more—from one of the two gentlemen who 
are responsible for having made this concern the tabletalk of all London. 
They are both men of the very highest character, and they are about, it is 
said, to publish, jointly, a volume of travels in Africa, including, among 
other marvels, this same apparently unaccountable narration. 

NORTH. 

Name—name. 

TICKLER. 

Lord Prudhoe, brother to the Duke of Northumberland, and his friend 
and companion, Major Felix. They have just returned from Egypt, and 
except Reform, and Cholera, and Lady ——, their story was, I think 
I may safely say, the only thing I heard spoken about at any of the Clubs I 
frequented. 





NORTH. 
Which were—— 
TICKLER. ; 
White’s—the Cocoa—the Alfred—the Travellers’—the Atheneeum—and 
the Senior United Service. 
NORTH. 
How the devil are you a member of the last ? 
TICKLER. 
Multis nominibus. As Ex-fugleman of the Flatfoots—as Brigadier-Gene- 
ral in the Scotch Body Guard—and as Deputy-Lieutenant in the counties 


f - eee Lanark, Renfrew,. Dumbarton, Ayr, Argyle, Perth, Fife, and 
anf. 
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And how of the Traveller ? 
TICKLER. 

As having accompanied Baxter in “ Garrion for ever,” in the Kremlin, 
August the 15th, 1821.—As having eat eighteen inches on end, unbroken, 
of macaroni, out of the basket of the late King of Naples, the King’s Own, 
in his own market-place, 12th September, 1823.—As having smoked fifteen 
cigars at one sitting with old Matthias, among the ruins of Agrigentum, in 
autumn 1824. As having got dead drunk on new rum within the spray of 
Niagara, with the Teeger, in the dog-days of 1827,—And finally, as having 
ridden the Spring Circuit of last year—only 7000 miles—in doeskin jacket, 
dogskin breeches, bullskin boots, and whalebone broadbrim, with the Ho- 
nourable Mr Justice Menzies of the Cape of Good Hope. 

NORTH. 

The Athenzeum ? 

TICKLER. 

An original member—proposed by William Spenser—seconded by Wil- 
liam Sotheby. 


The Alfred ? 
TICKLER 


Proposed in 1785 by Lord Thurlow—seconded by Bishop Watson—ad- 
mitted unanimously. 


NORTH. 


NORTH. 
Cocoa ? 
TICKLER. 
Got in through Sheridan about the time of the mutiny of the Nore. 
NORTH. 
White’s ? 
TICKLER. 
Proposed by Canning—seconded by Castlereagh, just before their split. 
NORTH, 
Very well.—Now fill your glass, and to your story. 
TICKLER. 


Lord Prudhoe and Major Felix being at Cairo last autumn, on their re- 
turn from Abyssinia, where they picked up much of that information which 
has been worked up so well by Captain Bond Head in his Life of Bruce, 
found the town in a state of extraordinary excitement, in consequence of 
the recent arrival in those parts of a celebrated Magician from the centre of 
Africa, somewhere in the vicinity of the Mountains of the Moon. It was 
universally said, and generally believed, that this character possessed and 
exercised the power of shewing to any visitor who chose to comply with 
his terms, any person, dead or living, whom the said visitor pleased to name. 
The English travellers, after abundant enquiries and some scruples, repaired 
to his residence, paid their fees, and were admitted to his Sanctum. 

NORTH. 
Anno Domini millesimo octingentesimo trentesimo ? 
TICKLER. 

Imo. They found themselves in the presence of a very handsome young 
Moor, with a very long black beard, a crimson caftan, a snow-white turban, 
eighteen inches high, blue trowsers, and yellow slippers, sitting cross-legged 
on a turkey carpet, three feet square, with a cherry stalk in his mouth,a cup 
of coffee at his left elbow, a diamond-hefted dagger in his girdle, and in his 
right hand a large volume, clasped with brazen clasps —— 

NORTH, 


The Supellex is irreproachable. 
TICKLER. 

Laugh as you please—but let me tell my story. On hearing their errand, 
he arose and kindled some spices on a sort of small altar in the middle of 
the room. He then walked round and round the altar for half an hour or 
80, muttering words to them unintelligible; and having at length drawn 
three lines of chalk about the altar, and placed himself upright beside the 
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flame, desired them to go seek a Seer, and he was ready to gratify them in 
all their desires. 
NORTH. 
Was he not a Seer himself ? 
TICKLER. 
Not at all—but you mistake the business—Did you never read the His- 
tory of Cagliostro? 


Not I. 


NORTH. 


TICKLER.- 

If you had, you would have known that there were in the old days,whole 
schools of magicians here in Europe, who could do nothing in this line 
without the intervention of a pure Seer—to wit, a Maiden’s eye. This Afri- 
can belongs to the same fraternity—he made them understand that nothing 
could be done until a virgin eye was placed at his disposal. 

; NORTH. 

Had he never a niece in the house? 

TICKLER. 

Pooh! pooh !—Don’t jeer. I tell you he bade them go out into the streets 
of Cairo, and fetch up any child they fancied, under ten years of age. They 
did so; and after walking about for haif an hour, selected an Arab boy, not 
apparently above eight, whom they found playing at marbles, 

NORTH. 

What was he? 

TICKLER. 

I can’t tell you—nor could they—but he was a child, and they bribed him 
with a few halfpence, and took him with them to the studio of the African 
Roger Bacon. 


NORTH. 
Go on——I attend Fill your glass.—Was all this after dinner, by the 
bye? 
TICKLER. 


The gentlemen were impransi—and a d——d deal more sober than you 
ever were even before breakfast. 

NORTH. 

Perge, puer! 

TICKLER. 

New listen, like a sensible man, for five minutes. The child was much 
frightened with the smoke, and the smell, and the chatter, and the mutter- 
ing—but by and bye he sucked his sugar candy, and recovered his tranquil- 
lity, and the Magician made him seat himself under a window—the only one 
that had not been darkened, and poured abouta table-spoonful of some black 
liquid into the hollow of the boy’s right hand, and bade him hold the hand 
steady, and keep his eye fixed upon the surface of the liquid; and then, 
resuming his old station by the brazier, sung out for several minutes on 
end—What do you see? Allah bismilla! What do you see ? Illalla Resoul 
Allah! What do you see? All the while the smoke curled up faster and 
faster-—— 

NORTH. 

Of course—of course. 

TICKLER. 

Presently the lad said : “ Bismillah! I see ahorse—a horseman—I see two 
horsemen—I see three—I see foar—five—six—I see seven horsemen, and 
the seventh is a Sultan.’—* Has he a flag?” cries the Magician.—“ He has 
three,” answered the boy.—“ ’Tis well,” says the other, “ now halt!” and 
with that he laid his stick right across the fire, and, standing up, addressed 
the travellers in these words :—* Name your name—be it of those that are 
upon the earth, or of those that are beneath it; be it Frank, Moor, Turk, or 
Indian, prince or beggar, living and breathing, or resolved into the dust of 
ome) 3000 years ago—speak, and this boy shall behold and describe 

im |”? ans 
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NORTH. 
Very good—now be so good as bring on Lord Prudhoe. 
TICKLER. 

I can’t say whether he or Mr Felix named the first name—but it was 
Wiciiam Suakseeare. The Magician made three reverences towards the 
window, waved his wand nine times, sung out something beyond their in- 
terpretation, and at length called out, “ Boy, what do you behold *”—* The 
Sultan alone remains,” said the child—* and beside him | see a pale-faced 
Frank—but not dressed like these Franks—with large eyes, a pointed beard, 
a tall hat, roses on his shoes, and a short mantle!” You laugh—shall I 
proceed ? 


Certé—What next ? 
TICKLER. 


The other asked for Francis Arouet de Voltaire, and the boy immedi- 
ately described a lean, old, yellow-faced Frank, with a huge brown wig, a 
nutmeg-grater profile, spindle shanks, buckled shoes, and a gold snuff- 
box! 


NORTH. 


NORTH. 

My dear Tickler, don’t you see that any print-book must have made this 

scoundrel} familiar to such phizzes as these ? 
TICKLER. 

Listen. Lord Prudhoe now named Archdeacon Wrangham, and the 
Arab boy made answer, and said, “I perceive a tall grey-haired Frank, 
with a black silk petticoat, walking in a garden, with a little book in his 
hand. He is reading on the book—his eyes are bright and gleaming—his 
teeth are white—he is the happiest-looking Frank I ever beheld.” 


NORTH. 

Go on. 

TICKLER. 

I am only culling out three or four specimens out of fifty. Major Felix 
now named a brother of his, who is in the cavalry of the East India Com- 
pany, in the presidency of Madras. The Magician signed, and the boy 
again answered, “ I see a red-haired Frank, with a short red jacket, and 
white trowsers. He is standing by the sea-shore, and behind him there is a 
black man, in a turban, holding a beautiful horse richly caparisoned.’”— 
“ God in Heaven!” cried Felix.—* Nay,” the boy resumed, “ this is an odd 
Frank—he has turned round while you are speaking, and, by Allah! he 
has but one arm!”—Upon this the Major swooned away. His brother lost 
his left arm in the campaign of Ava! Verbum non amplius. Seeing is belie- 
ving. 


NORTH. 
Why the devil did they not bring Maugraby with them to England? 
TICKLER. 
Perhaps the devil’s power only lingers in Africa! 
NORTH. 
Tell that to the marines. 
SUEPHERD. 


Pll tell ye a ten thoosan’ times mair extraordinar story than that o’ Lord 
Proud-O’s—gin I had only something till eat. But I wad defy Shakspeare 
himsell to be trawgic on an empty stammack. Oh! when wull thae dear 
guttural months be comin’ in again—the months wi’ the RRR’s! Without 
eisters this is a weary warld. ‘The want o’ them’s a sair drawback on the 
simmer. (Enter Supper.) What! Groose? Groose afore the Tualt? 
That’s a great shame. Gie’s the auld Cock. [ They sup. 
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